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H15lct 
TO H I I 
Moſt Excellent Majeſty 


WILLIAMIL 


f By the Grace of G 0 D 


. King of Great Britain Ke. 


May it pleaſe Your Majefty, 


1OR ſome part 'of that time, 
which you have been expoſing 
| Your Sacred Perſon and aftord- 
[ ing an unwearied Application 
("for the Good of Chriſtendom and the | 
:Advantage of the Reformed Religion, 
[ awhich admirable Endeavours God-of 
; his Infinite Mercy has been. Pleaſed to 
'<Crown with a ſuicable Succeſs ; I have 
had the leiſure, under Your Majeſty's 
"Moſt Gracious Government and Pro- 
i-reftion, ro the utmoſt of my poor Abi- 
{-lities to defend the Cauſe of our Bleſſed 
| Saviour and his Holy Religion ; agalaſt 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory, -3 
the Blaſphemous Exceptions, which A- | 
theiſtical Men do raiſe againſt it. | 


And now, through - the Bleſſing of 
_ God,having Finiſhed this Mean Work, 
. I humble beg leave to lay my Papers 
at Your; Majeſty's Feet , *imploring 
Your Royal Acceptance-and Patronage 
of Them; which may be a Means | 
_ to recominend them to: ſome, who ha- 
 ving Thrown off all reſpect to out Savi- 
our, yet: their 'Worldly, Intereſt may 


_ . oblige*them' to retain ſome for Your 


Majeſty ; and perhaps the very name 
of ſo Good and ſo Great a Prince, pre- 
fixt to this Book, may occaſion them to 
- light upon ſomething therein, which 
may give them better Thoughts of that 
Holy Religion, which, Your. Majeſty 
does ſo much reverence. and they moſt 
unworthily defpiſe.. Iam not ſo vain 
to jmagine that my poor Endeavours 
ſhould ever prove in a like meaſure 
ſucceſsful with Your Majeſty?s Arms ; 
and Condutt; yet by the Blefling of ' 
God, I hope, ſince Your Majeſty has 
{o Publickly diſcountenanced Atheiſm: 
and Prophaneneſs, I have a fairer Pro- 
ſpect of gaining ſome Advantage over 
the Encmies of Religion, than in any ' 

Pond other ' 
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other Reign, which it has been my 


Lot to live under. 


Dread Sir ! may the Good God, wie 
has hithertoproſpered YourGreatUnder: 
takings continue. to incline Your Heart, 
zealouſly to oppoſe that ſpreading In- 
fidelity, which: unleſs a ſtop be put to 
it, will be the Ruin of theſe Kingdoms, 
and force Heaven to: pour out the laſt 
Vials of its Wrath upon us. Now 


You have happily procured-us Peace A- 


broad and our Liberties at Home, may 
You goon in a no leſs Glorious Deſign, 


to Maintain the Cauſe of our Deſpiſed 


Redeemer, treading in the ſteps of Your 
great | Predeceſſor Conſtantine, who 
when he had ſetled the Peace of the 


" Empire and eſtabliſhed his Throne a- 


gainſt his Qppoſers, ſet himſelf next to 
the Noble Work of promoting Chriſti- 
anity, and to make the Croſs of Chriſt 


Triumph over the Baſpheming In- 
dels. 


God be Thanked, ' Uabelichers are 
 _ Not ſo Numerous now as then, but they 


are not tnferior in their. Wickedneſs 


and their ſpight to Religion, , which if | 


Your Majeſty by Your Power and Au- 
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thority, can under the Blefling of God, 
happily ſuppreſs and reclaim ; this 
will bea new Acceſſion toYour Glories, 
and will add-.freſh Laurels to Your 
Brow ; This will reader You yet dearer 
to God and to all good Men of every 
Perſuaſion among us, and will recon- 
cile the Aﬀecti6ns of Your keeneſft E- 


Nemuies. 
Now that Your Majeſty may be as 
Succeſsful in this a$ in Your other Great 
 Endeavours, that You may enjoy a long - 
and happy Reign in this World,and an 
| Eternal Kingdom in the next, is the 
' Daily Prayer of, | | 


Your Majeſty*s 


Moſt Dutiful SubjeR, - 
| and Moſt Obedient, 


and humble Servant, 


Will. Nicholls. | 
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READER. 


Aving oftentimes with Grie 
conſidered the mighty {ie 
which Atheiſm and Infidelity 
have made in this Age; 1 

thought it was highly neceſſary that thoſe 

who by their Profeſſion had «made them- 


ſelves Teachers and Defenders of the Chri- 
 ftian Faith, ought not to ſpend their whole 


time in inforting the Morality of its Pres 
cepts, and in confuting Innovations made 
in its Daitrine and Government; but 
were obliged ſometimes to afford their Aid 


towards the overthrowing thoſe Principles . 


which tend to the total ſubverſion of © our 


common Chriſtianity, ' Socinans, Papiſts, 
and Schiſmaticks, it 75 true, are guilty of 


very grievous and dangerous Errours, bat 
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yet the worſt of them maintain ſome part. 
E the Groundwork of Chriſtianity ſtill ; - 

ut Atheiſts who deny a.Gad, and Theiſts 

who diſown a Revelation,” make our whole 
Religion an Impoſture, and all that have. 

to ao with it, either Cheats or Fools. So 
that-we' that are Minifters of the Goſpel, - 

_ are highly concerned to nſe the utmoſt of 
_ our ow, againſt theſe' Opinions, which- 

. debauch ana damn ſo many Men, whoſe 
Souls we have the charge of, -which tend to {| 
the diſcredit and total overthrow of our | 
Profeſſion,. and expoſe our Perſons to all {| 
the. fooliſh ſcoffs of iale Men. Nay farther, | 
| there is the greateſt danger from theſe In» * 
.* _ * fidel Doftrines, becauſe they are eſpouſed by | 
Men of all Parties, and by many. of thoſe 

who join themſelves with ſome particular 

Body of Chriſtians ; for it is eaſy to ob- 

' ſerve, a great many men railing bit- 
terly againſt Papiſts or Phanaticks, when 

they believe no more of Jeſus Chriſt, than 

e ' "they do of Tranſubſtantiation; and have 
| 20 more liking tothe Goſpel, than to a long 
Canting Sermon. . Now becauſe ſuch In- 
fidets j# 'herded among aivers Sefts of 
Chriſtians, as they are not jo-eaſfily diſ- 
cerned, ſo they are not ſo vigorouſly oppo- 
fed; and by this means thy have of late | 
gained ſuch ſtrength , 'that now - they | 
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_ The Preface. 
«a to Ibok formidable. It is dreadful to". 


ehink what number i'of Men are poiſoned by = 


Tafidel Principles ; for Atheiſm and The-' 
iſm are now got from the Court to the Ex- 

change, 'they begiz to talk them in Shops 

and Stalls, and the Cavils of Spinola and- 
Hobbs re grown common, even tothe very 
Rabble, But the greateſt encouragement 
which Infiatlies meets with, tis from ſome- 
Philoſophical Gentlemen , who find that” 
the Scripture ſeems to contradict ſome No-' 


tions in Philoſophy, which they have eſpouſ- 


ed, or ſome Experiments which they are per- 
ſwaded of the Trath of; ant therefore for: 
that reaſon, they will disbelieve that and all 
Revealed Religion.” * Now ſome of theſe 
Gentlemen, being Men of Parts and Lets. 
ters, and able to manage an Argument, they 
generally * #pon ſome unlearned Chri- 
ey puzzle and confound him with” 
Philoſophick Terms and Experiments, and 
with 4 Set of Jeſts and Bantering Expreſ- 


 fions againſt Scripture ; and when thus 


they have beat the poor Man out of his 
Road, they think they have for ever tri- 
umphed over C hriſtianity. b ES 
"'—Pudet hzc opprobria nobis 

Et dici potuiſſe,' & non potuiſſe refelli. 

Theſe Conſiderations have put me upon 
Writing this Dialogae, and have encour a- 
TRL hh (7 | : BEGS 
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'ged me to conſider the chief of their Argu 


ments, which they. are wont to make uſe of 
»n their Diſcourſe, or which have been pub- 


| Liſbed of late in Theiſtical Writings : to 


the exd. that well-meaning and religious 


, . Men, whoſe Leiſure or Education will not 
' let theme ſearch ſo narrowly into theſe Dz- 


ſputes, may from this Treatiſe be furpiſhed 
with (uffictent Anſwers to ſuch Infidel Ar- 
guments. | Now the Objeitions which are 
arged inthis Dialogue, are part of them - 

taken from the Diſcourſe of ſome Deiſts _ 
1 have caſually converſed with; but 
are moſtly taken out of a Book lately pub- 

liſhed, called Oracles of Reaſon, the fir/? 


; Book I ever ſaw which aid openly avow In- © 


fidelity. This I had ſome thoughts once to 


have wrote 4 ſet Anſwer to, but I found 
it was fo ſillily and looſely wrote , that 
upon more ſerious conſideration T could not 
think it did deſerve one. As to that. 
Book, it is a ColletFion made up of a fetp 
Letters wrote betweew ſome Sparks at 
London, and of | ſome Tranſlations 
maae wut of one or two Greek and Latin' 
Books. All that is conſiderable in it, 
and which carries any face of Argument 
ana Learning , is drawn ont .of two 


well-meaning Authors, who I believe had 


zo deſign againſt Chriftianity, but only to 
| advance 


The Preface. 
advance their two. ſeveral Hypotheſes 


they were wedded to. .. The firſt was the 
Author of the Hypotheſis of the Przada- 


Wag 


mites w who ſeriouſly repent cd of his Book * Vid. Ol- « | 


and his Errour before he died; the other is denhurgj 
of the Colletta- 


the Ingenious and Learned Author of 
Archzologiz Philoſophice. And this 
makes up the far greateſt part of the Book. 
But by the way we cannot but obſerve the 
great Diſingenuity of Mr. Blount, who 


nea ad 
Conringit 
'Theſaur. 
Rerumpa 


z5 the chiefeſt of theſe Epiſtlers who takes no 


manner of notice of the Author of the Pre- 
adamitz, from whom he not only takes, 
but tran(lates all that is material. almoſt in 
all his Letters :| For in his firſt Letter to 
Mr, Gildon, from p. 8.to the end (i. e.) 


P. I'9. there is nothing but a verbal Tran- 


_ flation out of that Treatiſe, ſave only a 


word or two p. 15. interpoſed about Biſhop © 


Taylor ; and ſo again p. 215. to p. 226. 
out of the ſame Author, and nothing 


of his own, but ſome falſe Latins azyd-- 


Spellings, and ill Tranſlations. 
to give the Reader a caſt how fit theſe 
Gentlemen are to encounter with Chriſt14- 


nity, which ſtands eſtabliſhed by its own 


But * 


Evidence, and the Writings of ſo many © 


Learned Men ; let him caſt his Eye upoz 
the laſt Page of that Book, where Mr. 


bo 
8 


Blount has tranſlated a Quotation out-of 
13. Scaliger 
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| ” Scaliger de Emend. brought by the Aus: 


thor 'of the Przadamitz ; now he trax- 
flates Otingenties oCtagies,zot eight hun- 
ared and eighty, but eight hundred and 


eightſcore'; as if the Romans had uſed to. 
reckon by ſcores, He might altogether as well 
have made them number by Bakers- Dozens. 


- * As for the Objettions I have taken out of 
' this Book, I have not always kept my. ſelf 
ftriitly to the woras Ifoand there, but chief 
ly to the ſence; becauſe otherwiſe ſometimes 
the Argument would be too long, and ſome- 


times too obſcure. T have generally dreſſed. 


up the Arguments with that little varniſh 


which they uſually vl infromthe Mouths 


of Infidels 5 becauſe for the moſt part thetr 


frothy Wit is the principal Part of their 


Objettion ; and therefore I have miade Phi=« 


2 


lologus talk all along in their Vein, leaſt 
otherways they might pretend the Argument . 
was marred. And this I hope will excuſe 
ze to thoſe Pious Ears, for thoſe bold and 
Irreligious Expreſſions, they will meet with- 


al in the Mouth of my Deiſt'; which they; | 


mnſt conſider are not.mine, but theirs ;, and 
to be repeated in the Perſon of an Infidel, 
T hope will not appear Grating or Prophane. 


' . There is one thing in the laſt place | 


which-T would defire the Reader”s Candot in, 


' and that is my Explication of the Moſaick. | 
Creation of the Stars, a little out of the | 


' ' w ay p. 
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way of other Interpreters ;, which I would 
let him know, I do not deliver as my ſetled 


' Opinion, by any Dogmatical Aſſertion, but 


only propound it Problematically, as a 
poſſible way of accounting for the relation of 
Moſes, which deſtroys the Infidels charge 
of Impoſſibility ; and which at laſt T leave 
to the Reader's Judgment, either to re= 
cerve or 'to reject. | 


And ſuppoſe this Hypothetical Scheme 


\ ot to be exattly true, which I am not very 


eager to contend for ; the cauſe of Religion 
will not ſuffer by it, nor the Infiaels reap 
ary advantage from it. This is only 4 
Point of Philoſophy and wot Revelation ; 
and if there be any Errour init, I am to 


ſuffer for it and not Moſes. If this Hy- 


potheſis be poſſible, it proves as much as is 
aimed at ; for any way of ſhewing how Moſes 
his Account may be, is a good proof 4» 
gain#t thoſe who aſſert it 1mpoſlible to be. 

It is my hearty Prayer to Goa, that 


theſe ny weak endeavours may contribute 


ſomething towards the abating the Preva- 


lency of this ſort of Infidelity ; which if 
they ſhall do, I ſhall then reap an ample 


'  Recompence of this ſmall Trowble; and I 
| [ball be encouraged to publiſh the Remain- 


der of this Diſcourſe, which is to vindicate 
the other_ parts of Chtiſtianity, from the 
like Exceptions and Blaſphemies of the 

| [ "s 
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Aupgury. | 69, 
Human Sacrifices. | ' 69, 
Lewd Worſhips. 69s 
Unlawful Marriages: 79. 
Cruelty. 70s 
Self Murther, |  7ho 
Common Swearing. , 71. 
Expoſing Children. | 72. 
Vnjuſt |ars. : Ss | 
Luxurious Living. 7% 
Enormous LuSs. 74s 
No Devout Worſhip. 74. 
Go4 more ſevere to Modern Theiſts, than Antient Hea- 
thens, 78. 
Feathens do not go to Heaven. | 79. 
What other Proviſion God may make for them. . 8, 
Not Indifferent to be of any Religion 34. 
"Tis Hypocrifie. * | | 35s 
Sometimes /dolatry, 05; 
Moraltty not the ſame in all Religions: 3G, * 
Not always to be of rhe Religion.of our Country, - 87. 
Sin outwardly, to comply with a falſe Religion. 88, 
No Folly to ſuffer for Religion. | 3g. 


K, of Siam's Argument aniwer'd. © |-905 


Contents of the Second Part, Ec, 


Of Revealed Religion, and the Doctrine of 
- | EY, Mediator. | 
No. Revelation te the Gennes, for their Religions. 
Becauſe 1dolatrows. 
Immoral. 
| Melchifedech. 
þ This agreable to God's uſual Providencr. 
No Injuftice in God, | 
Other Inſtances of Providence as unaccountable. 
Fews not. fuch ill People as pretended. 
Fuſtin, &c. contidered. , - 
' Natural Knowledge not Reveiation. 
Prophets not only extraordinary Mez. 
Spirit of God in SeriptuPe flignifies Revelation. 
'That Propheſy does not contiſt in Imagination.  _ 
Prophets had the Inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt, - 
Prophecy not incontiftent with Wiſdom. </ 
Prophecies not variable,according to the Prophets Paſſions. 
| Paſſions not the cauſe of Prophecy.. 
| Vain Opinions not mixed with Prophecy. 
More in Prophecy, than Fancy and Well meaniyp. 
-  Eirſt Notion of Miracles not from the: Fews, 
* No Immutable Chain of Nature. 
God's Providence better than Fatality, 
. God a wiſe Governour without Fatal Laws. 


ftand. 
Miracles do not make Men doubt of a God... : 
Falſe Miracles; ho Argument againſt True ones. 
Inſtances of the Fews, and Solomon conlidered. 
Mrracles not naturally come to paſs. | 
Difficulties of the Deluge accounted for, 
Remarks on the late Theorys, &Cc. 
Tradition in all Nations of a Deluge. - 
That the Deluge was poſhble. 
The /7raelires did not paſs round the Head of the Sin. 
The IWaters did not ftand erett. 
Not beat back by a Natural W1nd. 
is Alexander's paſſing thePamphylianStreights not parallel, 
The Agyprian Tradinon groundieis. | 
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the 


*HO 
98. 
9+ 
93+ 
112, 
112- 
L 14s 
117. 
I 19s 
128. + 
191, 
175. 
142s 
150. 
143. 
154+ 
155o 
157. 


_ 199. 


164. 
165, 
167. 
199. 


Miracles not Occurrences, which the Vulgar do not unde: - | 


L69. 
71. 
172. 
I 75. 


1758. 


155. 
157. 
199. 
203, 
229, 
23C, 
232» 
233: 
2724- 


The 


Contents of the Firſt Part, ec. 


The Fewiſh the beſt of all Polirical Laws. 

The Extraordinary Mercifulneſs of them. 

The great Wiſdom of them. 

Objeftions againſt particular Laws anſwered. 

Fewiſb Rites not derived from the Egyptians. 

Circumciſion not. from the A: ENprians. 

Nor Urim, and Thummin. 

Prieſts Linnen Garments not from gps. 
Nor the Cherubim, | 
Nor the Ark. 

Feafts of the New Moon not Ag yptian. 

Nor Waſhings. 

Nor the Temple. 
Other Nations have C FRY as like the Fewiſh. 
Fews far from being Antbropomorphites, 


P. 279s 


240, 
242. 
244. 
255. 

257- 
259. 
2023, 
264, 
268. 
269, 
271. 
272. 
275. 
2 BO. 


Hebrew Lavguage, as well exprefles the Nature of God, as 


the Scholaſtical. 
Exyiztion coniiſtent with the Mercy of Gold. 
The Origin of Sacrifices from Antient Revelation. 
God's Honour to be confidered in the Mediaro ſhip. 
What is meant by Sarisfation. 
A Vicarious puniſhment not unjuſt, 
Chriſt, tho! God, might Suffer. 


No Incongrutty in the Dottrine of Chriſt's Interceſſion. 


232, 


THE. 
CONTEN T 5. 


ot the Third Part.. 
CET 3 [FE 


CONFERENCE. 


Of the Predidtons concerning Chriſt. 


H 8 ObjeFians anſwered, of Prophecizs not to the pur-.. 
Pos 


a 4 


P. 10. 


Texts 


'« . Contents of the Third Part, ec. 


Texts quoted by way of accommodation, © . . p. 10, 
' Texts quoted in Myſtical Senſe. | 14, 
Types and Atlegories vindicated. 20. 
Gen. 3. 15. A Prophecy of Chriſt. | 27. 
Scepter of. Fudah. Gen. 44. 10. Prophecy of Chriſt, 36. 
How the Fathers interpreted this Prophecy. - | 450 
Balaams Star, Numb, 24. 17. a Prophecy of Chriſt. 49. 


A Virgin ſhall concetve, Ta. 7. 14. Prophecy of Chriſt. -- 53. 


' The Femſh way of Expoſit. a confirmation of Chriſtianity. 63. 


The Propbetick Excurſions Explained. | ©9. 
2 Pſalm, a Prophecy of. Chriſt. | | 71. 

62 Pſalm, a'Prophecy of Chriſt. | r 1+ 
Prophecy of the Call of the Gentiles, verified in Chriſt. $3. 
Call of the Zenriles, no: random Gueſs of the Prophets. $9. 
Glory of the Second Temple,Hag. 2. 7.4 Prophecy of Chriſt. $0. 
5$2.& 523 Cap. /ſa. Prophecy of Chrjft. 90. 
'CheMonarchies and Weeks in Daniel,Prophecy of Chriſt, 100. 
Micha 5. 2. Prophecy of Chriſt. | L115. 
Reaſon why Prophectes are ſomething obſcure, * 119» 


Of the Life aud Adions of Chriſt, as they are Bc- 
| corded 1n $; riptire, | 


The Birth of Chriſt Vindicated. © : 124. 
The BHlajphemy of Celſus and Fulimn confutcd, L2 7. 
Chrift more glorious and great,than Romulus, uma, NC 132. 
The Vindication of Chriſt's Anger, Chr#t a pattern of. the 

greateſt Patience | .._- 135. 
Our Saviour's Diſcourſe, agreeable to the Ezſtern way of 


Reaſoning. 143. 
By making uſe of the Greek Pruoſophy and Eloquence, he 
would not have been underſtood by the People. |. 145+ 
He avoided by this Proſtxity. "T6. 
Chriſt does not ſpeak Paravles in his Laws, nor generally, 
Pargbles dimcult. |. 7 : 445. 
Chriſt's riding on an Aſs, not ridiculous. 150. 
This a Token of his Zumility, and the nature of his King: 
dom. | ; 150. 
To they him to be a Xzzg, as well as a Prophet. 152. 
Fews Interpret this Prophecy of the Meſſias. 15 3s 
Chriſt no Impoſtor, but a good Man. TIE 
Becauſe his Miracles were done lo often, and belore ſo ma. 
ny. | }: 1357s 


His 


Contents of the Third Part, Ec. 


His Miracles not capable of Collufion. | I5S 
He was no Cheat, becauſe he could. get nothing by it. 159+ 
Becaule of the great Penalty on Impoſtor s| 1602s 
Such Numbers could not conceal a Chear. = 
Chriſt's Micacles owned by his Enemies: 195» 
The Reaſon why Chriſt did ſo few Mirac!es in his own _ 
it}. 197 


Chriſt Preached the Goſpel to the Poor, not to deceive ſuch 

people, but becauſe they were better qualified to receive 

# the Gelpel than the Rich. 170, 

The 7gnorant better qualified for this.than the Learned. 170- 
This Choice made the Progreſs of the Geſpel more miracu- 


los. 17k. 
'Why Chi required Faith in his Diſcip/es. 173. 
Mean Men as £60 Fudges of Miraclgs as others. . 73. 
' Vindication of Chriſt's Patience. He more couragious and 
pairtent than the Heathen Philoſophers. 170. 
Reaſon of vur Saviour's praying that the Cup. might paſs 
from him. © L77» 
Chriſt's Death no Collyfion. ISI. 
Inflances of Arifteas, &c, compared with Chriſf's ReſurreCti- 
on confuted. L952. 
Teftimony of Chriſt's riſing from the Dead unexception- 
able. |? 155. 


| The Diſciples ſtealing away the Body a fooliſh Tie. . 189. 
Chri/i*s not ſo generally Converſing with his Diſciples atter 

the Reſurreti,n,no Argument againft the Truth of it. 153. 
The*Comparilon of Apollonins with Chriſt fooliſh. 199+ 


Philoſtratus ſet on to forge bis Hiſtory, _ 20% 
Forged in immitation of Goſpel Miracl- 'S- 2G: 
Apollonius no £ood Man. 20. 
Apoſtles more credible than Phi, oftratus, becauſe unlearn- * 

ed, | 207- 
Story of Abaris his Miracles, ridiculous. | 20% 
The Apoſtles notrCounterſeits. 209. 
Becauſe godd Mem. 212, 
Becauſe they knew the Matters they related. 1D. 
Becauſe not cunning enough, to carry on ſuch a Cheat. 213. 
Becauſe all witnefſed the ſame. | 214 
Becauſe they could get nothing by it. 2155! 


Becaule Fe Truth of what they ſaid, eafily examined- 216. 
Becauſe: they Suffered and Died for their Doitrines 217» 


*T 1s 


Contents of the Third Part, e*c. 
Tis falſe, thar the Apoſtles ventured nothing by preaching, 


for they ventured their Lives and Libertics, 221. 
They did not preach for Vain Applauſe. 222. 
Got nothing, by the Collettions. hu 222. 
Perſecutgd by the Genilzs, as well as Fews. 224. 
Preached againſt the «Zeathen 1dolarry. 225, 
Falſe Brethren, not 1nformers. 226,” 


What St. Paul ſaid to the Pharifes, no prevarication. 226, 
Caſe of the Apoſtolick and Popiſh Miracles different, - 228. 


The Dofrine of the Meſſias before the Captivity. 230s 
Not owing to the Fewiſh Gematria. 272» 
/ Notion of a Temporal Meſſi, did not- further | the Goſ- 
pel. 23 3 Zo 
The Millennium no Apoſtolick Dodrine. 234« 


Of the Do@rines Contained in the. Old T eſt ament. 


Prayer of Chriftians vindicated, becauſe better” than the 


Heathens. 2398. 
No Saucineſs to pray to God. | | 2Rc 
Prayer for R47y, not for a Miracle. | 260: 
Chriſtians think not'to weary God by Prayer. 05 242, 
Nor to flatter him by Thankſgiving. 243. 

. Mortification vindicated to be a a realonabl= Duty. 246. 
Sirgle Marriage vindicated. Polygamy not lawful from the 

practice of the Antients. 249. 
Or Barbarous. + | 2509s, 
More Comfort in Single Marriage. 25.1. 
AﬀeFions of the Married, do not naturally wear off by 

HBee 25J3s 
Nor by the lpeedy decay of Feminine Beauty. 25 4+ 
0b, againſt Polygamy, from the flavery of ſuch Fives. 255. 
From the equal Number of Males and Females. 256. 
Humility and Meekneſs vind. againſt Spinoſa andMarch. 263. 
Forgiving Injuries Vindicated. : 268: 
Doitrine of Repextance Vindicated. 276. 
And that of Grace. "| |. P23 
Reaſonableneſs of the ſtitution of the Sacraments. 287. 
Reaſonableneſs of the general Reſurreition, 296, 
Of the Dofrine of Wicked Spirits, | 202; 
Of Het, and the Eternity of Hell Torments. | 307: 
Of Heaven. - 18% 


The 
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oi the Fourth Part 
OF1 HE 
CONFERENCE, 
Cf the Authenticaincſs of the Books of Scripture. 
M* allowed to bc the Author of the Pantateuch, by all 
Antiquity: | P» 6. 


Father S1mons ouppolition Examine, 
No ſetled Scribes, to write Scripture among the Fews, 10, 


Fewiſh Scriprure not wrote on looſe Leaves. IT. 
No Compilers to alter orginal Scripture. 16. 
Ejdras could not Org © the Scripture. ' 18, 
Spinfas Arguments, Fexind Moſes being the-Author of the 
Pentateuch anſwered. 22. 
Iſaiah the Author of the Book under his Name. 38. 
Szauel Author of Fudges, and beginning of Samuel 41s 


The other parts of Samuel, wrote by Nathan and G4d. 43. 
Kings and Chronicles, a compilation after the Captivity, 45. 


Eira wrote the book k of tl that Namc, | 46. 
Nehtmiah Author of that Book. B 47s 
The Book of Fob vindicated.  -  —_ 
The Pſalins; "= 
Solomon Author of the Proverbs, 54. 
Ecciefuaſtes, & Go 
Panicles, 57s 
The Authority of the Book of Iſaiah. WT - 
Feremiah, * Þ 60, 
Exzektel, | 62, 
Damel. | 65, 


Twelve 


Contents of the Fourth Rart, &*c. 


Twelve Minor Prophets, © 66, 
The Abſurdity of Spizeſas afſerting, that all the Books of the 
| 0d Teſtament, were wrote by the ſame hand. 67. 
'The Authority of the Goſpel of St. Manthew. 75, 
' Of St. Mark.. ib. 
Of St. Luke, and the Alls, 76. 
Of St. Fobn. 77. 
Of h&three Epiſtles, and the Book of Revelations. ib. 
The Authority of the Epiſtles of St. Paul. - 78. 
Of the Epiſtle of St. Fames. "oy 79. 
Of thole of St. Peter . | tÞ. 
Of the Epiſtle of St. Fude. ib, 
. The Authority of the Scriptural Books, more indubitable than 
others.” _. 1. 
Hereticks, not accepting them, noArgum. againſt.them, 84. 
01d Teflament, not more inſpired than the New.” 38. 
Apoſtles not coubting in their Dodrine.. Jos 
Want of exattneſs in the Greek, no Argument againft the 
Apoſtles Inſpiration. { 92. 
Nor their Reaſoning. Js 
| Nor that St. Pa! ules Intreatzes, 96, 
Preaching of the Apoſtles, not atter human Art. | 96. 
| Different Methods of the Apoſtles, not the cauſe of Here- 
fees. 98. 
 Seeming Contradictions, no Objetion againſt their Inſpi- 
ration. 99. 
Nor want. of ExacGtneſs, in Time or Number. "LOO, 
Nor St. Paul thinking he had the Spirit of God. IO. 
Ditferent Explications, no argum. againſt Inſpiration. 103. 
Inſpiration of Scripture, proved from Reaſon. 195. 
| As munch neet of Irſpirat. in Writing,as in Preach. . ib. 
The Apoſtolick Honour, a, Proof of their 1nſpiration. 106. 
Becaule Inſpirat. the beſt way to preſerve Chriſtianity: 103, 
Proof of Jnſpiration {rom Scripture, 129. 
From Antient Authority. 112, 
How far the Scriptures were Ia pired., 114 


The Apoſtles generally make ule of their own Words and 
Reaſon. i. HRS. 
Chief of the Senſe of Scripture Inſpired. 117. 

vometimes the. [/ords, 11] TLLG. 


of 


Contents of the Fourth Part, &c. 


Of the Style of Scripture. 


Charge of wanr of Eloquence, anſwered, becauſe: E1oquence in 
Scripture neclels. | 122, 
Greek and Latin Authors,not the Srandird of Eloquence. 126. 
The Scriptures avoid. the Yices in Eloquence, which the Greek 


and Latin Authors areſubject to. 130. 
Seeming»uncuothnels in ques Style, from the liceral 
Tranflation. 34- 


Scriptures truly Eloquent. 139. Becauſe the Subjedl VET1- 
{tmilar. 140. The Arguments conclutive. 141. They 
move the Paſſhons. 143. and becauſe their Elaquence 
ſuited to the Capacities they ſprak to. I45. 

Scriptures not void of Rhetorical Figures, 146. Anaphora. 
147. Anadiplofis 148. Climax, ib» Ayxeſis, 149, Att 


titheſts. 150; Exclamation, ib. Hyporypoſis. I5Is 
, They have ſometimes more ſublimity than the Heathen 
Writers. | I52, 
Charge of want of Method in Scripture, refuted ; becauſe 
Method and Art invented by the Zearhens. L59s 
Mcthod-ulelets. , | 150. 
Neglect of Method more anſwerable to Inſpiration. 161. 
Methoud not wholly wanting in Scriprure, 163. 
ParticularReaſons of the-want cf Method. 165. 
Charge of 0bſcurity upon Scripture, refuted ; Becauſe Hiſto- 
ry and prattical Duties plain in Scripture. 1657. 
>2Mme ſublime things in Scripture cannot. be plain. I a La 
Obſcure Pak. /5 may be hereafcer plain, #1: 1 \008. 
Obſcurity arilc. from want of Exactneſs in Femiſb I aguage 
and ' Cuſtoms. | 5. 
*Reaſonableneſs of ſome places being obſcure, 170. 


Imputation'of Trrvialnels and Impertinence unjuſt, becauſe 
the meaneſt parts of Scripture, is neceffary to the perfeRi- 
of the whole. 179. Family Affairs of the Pat/1archs. 150. 

The Scripture 1/71ters do nos pretend 0 the Heathen exatt- 


nels of Style. . ISL, 
Exact writing of Hiftory, a Zeathen Art. 132, 
bing may ſeem Impertinent, i> lomerimes Typteal.. 194. 
Sometimes Prophetical. ib. Or brought to confute Zere- 
7 ler: k ( 195. 
Charge of Repetition removed. becaulz that i5 owing tothe 


ditfe rent Authors. + 186, 


P43 Ce 
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Contents of the Fourth Part, &c. 
"Practical Duties ought to be repeated for inculcation. ' 187; 
| Some things diverſly urged. to ſuit with Mens Inclinat. ibs 
| Heathen Authors as moch ſubject to Reperitions. 139, 
# The Prophets and Apoſtles Vind. from this Charge, 191. 
if - Imputation of the want of Reaſorvrg anſwered, becauſe Scrip- 
[4 : tures make uſe of Rational Argumentation. = 194. 
b1 Tho' they have not that need of 1t as other Books. + © 196. 


Scriptures vindicated froni Contradition, becauſe no Contia- 
I" ; ' 


| diction in a material point. | 199, 
| Some flight Contradictions proof of. the Genuine, © 200. 
All ſeeming Contradictions ſatisfactorily ſolved. 201. 


There could not but be ſuch ſeeming Contradictions, ariting | 
from antient Cuſtoms. 202. Hebrew Tongue ib, Chrono- * 


| logy. | | 203. 
| | Pretended Contradictions about the time of Chri/t's Returst 
[| rection ſolved. | | ib. 


That about hearing the Voice in St. Pauls Conyertion, 204, 
That about the time of the 1/raelites ftay in . A gybvt. 205, 
Scripture has more Ditfculties than othcr Books, from the 
l ſtrangeneſs of the Language and Matter, &c, 2114 
bl. From the Multitude of Interpreters. 2124 
if Es From the deſign of wicked Men to oppole it- 


- s 


Unbelievers would like Scripture Style better, if they would 


forbear drolling upon it. * 214% 
If they wonld ſtudy it in the Orig. Languages. 216, 
If they would lead a'good Life. 217 


Of the Truth and Excellency of. the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion. ' . 


's | Arg. 1. Drawn from th# fooliſh Scheine of Infidel Principles, 
| '_ their groundleſs Objections againſt Chriſtianity. 23 28 


and filly ſyſtem of | Moral Principles. 2354 
['k Arg. 2. Drawn from the Harmony, of the parts of Chrifti: 


Arg. 3. From the great progreſs of Chriſtianity in the 
World. 236. Growth of Chriftianity againſt Wir and 
Learning. 240. Secular Power. ib. Prejudice. 24t> 
Perſecution. 242. notwithſtanding the mcanneſs of the 
'Propagators. 243. © Progreſs of Mahometaniſin no pa: 
Tallel. 244. Nor that of Quakeriſm, 248! 

Arp. 4. Drawn from the Prophecies. contained in the 072 
Teſtament.. 248. Prophecy of the Deſtruction of Fer 


ruſatem. 


( | Pg 


UM 


Contents of the Fourth Part, ec. 


ruſalem. 249+ Increaſe of Chriſtianity. 254. Of A4rti- 
Chriſt. 255, Of Chriſt's Reſurrection, and. the Cum-. 
forter, | 287. 
Arg. 5. From the Miracles which confirmed the Chriſtian 
Religion. 258. Miracles in our Saviour's, and the A- 
poſtles time, and in the ſucceeding Ages of the Church. 

| | 259e 

Arg. 6. Drawn from the Excell. of the Chriſtian Doctriges 
267. Speculatives 26g, Fractical. 271. 'The Mo- 
tives to them. ' 274. 


Arg. 7. Drawn from the compariſon of Chriſtianity, with. 


other falſe Religions. 277. . Zeathen Religions ibs Ma- 


komeran. 279. Bramins. 285, Traditions of the Tal- 


mud. 281. Popiſh Legends. ib. 
Arg. Drawn ſrom the Influence of the Chriſtian Religion, 
upon Mens Lives. 2823» 
Arg. 9. Drawn from the exact Hiſtorical Evidence, and in- 
dubitable Teſtimony, of what the Apoſtles taught and 
did. | 258. 
Concluſion, "Containing an Advice to Philologus, 258. 
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Folie. 


\Uuidides Greek and Latin, Collated 
with five entire Manuſcript Copies, 
_ and all the Editions Extant : allo, Illuttra- 
ted with Maps, large Annorations, and In- {| 
dexes 3 by F. Hudſon, M. A. and Fellow of þ 
QOrniverſity Coll. Oxon. To which is added, | 
an exact Chronology, by the Learned Hem. 
Dodwell';, never before Publiſh'd : Printed # 
at the Theatly, Oxom. - 
OXzvo and Twelves. 
Sermons and Diſcourſes upon leveral Oc- 
caſions : > by Dr. Stradling, Dean of Chiche- 
| fter : Together with an Account of the | 
Author; by James Harrington, Eiqz & 1 
Sermons and Ditcourles upon ſeveral Oc- 
caſions'; by Dr, Me Zoot, Dean of Chicheſter. 
The Meditations of Marcus Aurelins 4n- 
tonius the Rowan Emperor ; 'Tranllated out 
of Greek into Englifh, by Dr. Cauſabor, with 
Notes. To. this Edition is added, . the 
Lite of the Emperor, with an Account. of 
Stoick, Philoſophy; as alſo, Remarks on the 
Meditations - all newly written by Mon- 
fieur andMadam Dacier. ' 
The Inſpiration of the New Teſtament 
| Aﬀerted and Explained, in Anſwer to. the 
| Six Letters of Inſpiration, from Holand, 
$&c. by Mr. Ls Moth. 
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PARTI 


Ai. 
« nd 


Credentius, ', Philologus. 


.Redentius Was a Gentleman 
deſcended from a very .Anct- 
ent and Honourable Family, 
whoſe Father had left him a 
very plentiful Eſtate, and what was 
yet a greater Token of his Kindnels, 


had given him a Vertuous and Learned 
Education ; fo that by his good Genius 


and hard Study, he was accompliſhed 
beyond the generality of Perſons of his 
Birth, 


A C onfexence 7 
Birth, to defend the DoQrines of his| 
Religion, which he did with ſo much} 
ſincerity profeſs. Now this Gentleman } 
for the privacy 'of his ſtudies, and to| 
gratify his Love to Retirement , had| 
withdrawn from the Noiſe of the 
Town, 'which 'he ſeldom frequented ' 
and never liked ; and had for a great \ 
while kept cloſe to a Country Houſe | 
of his, not far from the; Ciry ; which | 
lay at ſuch a convenient Diſtance from | 
the Town, whereby he could enjoy the | 
Converſe of thoſe 'few Friends he de- | 
lighted io, and*was freed from the Vi- | 
"Tits of oriregs, who he thought would | 
be apt to give Interraption to his more * 
defired Studies. Beſides this, he had * 
ſomething more particularly obſerva- | 
ble in his Temper ; that he never en- 
. deayoured to eftabliſhany ftridt Friend- 
ſhip with the Gentlemen about him ; 
but only took care to maintain ſuch a 
civil Correſpondence with them, as 


. ogt take off all Imputation of Mo- 

' roſeneſs and Ill-Neighbourhood, Of | 

. cheſe Acquaintance Philologas was one, | 
. a Gentleman of fine Parts, and very 

- policeLearning ; that hated the Town 

as much and Creaextins, as was as great - | 

a Lover of Books and Solitude. "4 0. | 
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to purchaſe. - 


© Philologits antes familiarly upon 


him/as hey was wontto do,ſees him buſy 
1 writing ng out/of a Volume 
's Wagks, whilſt the 

by. Rim. Dear-Sir, 

tO Te AM What ? 

uring your Credo? 1 
ſee you are thawing oue- from thence 
ſome Petacehments to wake good: ſome 
or other 1n it.  *Credentins 

: y tas. Plement, | 


elfitng, ' accepts |. 
"Nat ; " tranfſeri- wy 


l. time for y your Palate does i not S564 you| 


for 


circumſtances woulg not allow them 


Wit;z a T heiſt . 
for ſuch grave Writers.;- come we will 
o down and take-a Glaſs: which will 
.reliſh better. {as ls 1 
Philologgs,, In goog truth, -Sir, this . 
old Gentlengn is.yery goed Company : 
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Takes to thoſewphoſe Throats are wide 
enough to ſwallow them ; but they lie 
crols mine pfe nely: 1 am Hick of a 
betgre itisthalf ba 
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much a. Gentleman. #0'4a| 
Friend before me,%and'F think 1 may 
beſpeake of you | uavch Civility,to my 
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We 
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beg. yours - 5 ' -d 
» Ne 10 you ; 
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Tees wellas Naman him- 


us chete | Benders 0 Me £0 

Te IK a LT this Belief of 

evealed” eligitn. - 5 T met fankic 

gs L oy $ os he th it, 
I know you hate too much Rel 


be 1 im pſed 


ne tl - mine.are' FP iudh 
ſamelength : You only are-the, Be 
and I the Talking Uabeliever, T have 
A little more Twp dence to keep..me 
from blaſhing wheg'T appear, ſingular, | 
+ 2nd FT have-a back brf\d enough, to | 
} bear the ill names the Parſons give ook : 
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Eregeeſt comfort and happineſs T can 
Joy ; forumover —- bleſſed Truths, 


ys ' js 
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with a T heiſt. 


| boldto be-merry a little with rows Re- 
| ligton, as your Gentlemer 

mine. Tam ſuremineaso the 

ter Houſe ; and. Natura® Reb 

| God's Law moſt certainly ,  whiether 
Bb Revealed one;: 33 7ou call &-b 

| fo or no. So-that. if'T .C Q- lo-not * 2C11E 


_ ay, much, ſpo 


6-4 0p Religion 
ligi "1 ON, for. 46 th0ugh er- 
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[ ſhould catch a Tartar inſtead of con. | 
verting a- Turk : *zis ten to one, but 
the -outragious. Infidel revenged his 
Prophets: Otiarrel with his Scimeter : || 
o:thaeT ſhould make: my ſelf a Mar-- 
tyr, inſtead of making him a Con- | 


Phil. I beg your Pardon heartily, if | 
Ly have! ken ny thoughts a litele too 'F 
_ freelf# upon this {ubject, for I-will aſ-. } 
fre youT did not in the leaft deſign to | 
offend you; my only aint was to p 
ſue the Pruth, agg Ito heat whats 
Gan la y 8pon "this TubjeR, wherein I 


nes, -p" [ & Þ hm Nail- 


-canſiderablc Cfaven you, | 
Ba 8, who are too. F 


1 am no hardy, OE 
FRadel, 


WW. 7 


_— _—” - "—_— 


| [.,velled again 


whos Compaſs An 
| anity, which all f erns to. 


_ 


with a T heift. 
Infidel, nor ſich an one that has no- 
thing to ſay againſt Chriſtianity, but 


only to call ir names ; for T have ſo'ma-. 
, ny conſiderable ObjeQtions-to urge. a- 


gaink it, that muſt needs ſuſpend m my 


Pair tiff T' can ſe them 'anfwered, 


Nor are theſe. my FA rt | 
Tor two in theBi- - 
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wa Tcould perceive: | 
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bottomed upotithe"Frvth of thels,Far 
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hood of ſuch a Lapſe of Mankind, nor 
is there need. of any ſuch Redemption, 
northat-the Books which are brought 
'to.. prove all this, ” are' of that Divine, 
Authority they pretend to ; you,may 
then very. well.conclude, that I have 
ſomething 'more ro+ſay-againſt your 
Religion, than ſome» few flouriſhes of 
Wit and ;gay Periods, - whiely your 
Glergfowalid make you believe, 15 all 
130 that Men of 'my Perſwakon have to 
td.  _ encounterit. Nay, Twill addfurther 
if you cap} ſatisfy. me in'theſe Particu- 
lars, andclear- pp theſe Difficulties, I 
will profeſs'/Chriſtfanity ;to Morrow ; 
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you been'in Tove with the Peripataum ? 

I thought you were too much of Eps- 

curus Ins Party, to take Example after 

| Ariſtotle's Sect. I ſhould think ſome 
other: jolly Philoſopher were a *more 
agreeable Pattern for-you ro take, than 

thoſe ſtingy Speculatifts', who give 

their Friends a Walk: to fave their 

| Wine. Bur-if it is' reſolved that you 

| | andÞ muſfenter the Liſts of Difpura- : 

| | ridn'this Evening I think it*will not F 

| be mconventient to walk abroad, for if | | 

| we- ſhall praw tbo warm there, we 

| ſhall have Air to'cas 

at your pleaſure, Tidtlow: 

| ' "Phil. This delicate; W 
| Trees, *Credeptius, puts.1 

our Paradiſe and conſequently ofthe 

o[aick . Creation ; which is the: firſt 

gt which you agd I muſt clearap/ 
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 Doftrine of the Eternity, ;the weight 
_ andfalling of Atoms, is but a Syſtem 
of N au 4 For thoſe weighty Atoms 
of his would be always falling and fal- 
ling”. through the. infinite ſpace, and 
would never be able to meet together 
to frame a World; and one Atom 
bes ag) 'be no more able to join with ano-. 
thanthe Hind-wheel can over- 
<p the aremoſt. And' as for ghat 
trapirxAus, Or Side-Motion ; which 
was afrepwards added; I logk upon:to 
be. but @ let Boech, to patch up 
tisfied chat "the. World. had 4ts Origin 
Fon a Wiſe,or Ponecful Being, the 
Lind F all things,.fropr whoſe 
Everwel Womb all thiggs have,ſprun 
up, and whoſe: Power and. Goodneſs 
til preſerv es the Wald in the. ſame 
Bye i 19 When oy 2b bo Was. Sp that 
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ints in the firſt Place, I 


think I {ha il Te able to make ou 


as. I ca 

ſiffer ay mM 

But God b© | anke 

Cauſeito ſet again! ye rv / b 

for I*take- every thing V7 cat | 6: 

laid againſt our Religzon,to be fo ih ” 
' fiderable,.that very weak Parts,” 
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with a T heiſt. 
An. Mundi, 2470. the Book of the 
Creation will then. be wrote | 47. 
-F . Mundi, 2480; but [ will make it ap- 
| pear that Ocellas Lacanus, \ rote but 
If much about the year of the World 
> 2580, which is eleven hundred years 


about the time when P/a#o wrote, or . 
perhaps a little before, being both Co- 
temporaries, bur Ocellas the elder Man. 
For Plato's School was in its moſt 
# flouriſhing Condition in the 102 0- 
| Ampiad when he was about fifty years 


ſater., Now Ocellas Lacanys lived much _ -- 


= old, but he was born (as Laerrins in- Diog.1:e-; 
i | forms us from Apollodorus's Chronicks) 7 7: 


rt Th:the 887 Olympiad (2. e.) about An. 
Mundi, 3525 ; and it 1s as plain that 
'& Ocellas lived much abour the ſame time. 
, * For Laertias in the Life. of Archytas 
| g1ves us two Letters between Archytas 
'Y- 2nd Plato,about Ocellas, who w as lately 
TE Dead : '* Whercin Archytas teilz Plato, 
© * that he hadundertook the Buſineſs of 
} © © Publiſhing ſome Poſthumous Picces of 
bY © Oct lles,and upon that account had been 
7 < with the Family of the Lacaz?, and 
: *particularly with Ocel/zs his Grand- 
* Children, and had obtained the Papers 
© *ofrhem, v:z. his Book of Laws, of Mo- 
1% nazchy, of Ls”; of the Generas fon of 


| CL 
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* the Untubife; - and adds, that he will 
« ſend the other Pieces to him as ſoon 
*as they ſhould be found. ''To which 
Plato anſwers, that this was a very ac- | 
ceptable preſent, that he very much 
admired the Writer, and that he was | | 
worthy of that moſt ancient deſcent ! | 
from the 7Tr0jazs. Now 1t Orcellas were | 
ſo ancient'a Writer as Moſes, how .: 
ſhould Plato never have ſeen his Books 
before? How ſhould it come into 
his Head to put Archytas upon ſearch 
: after Books, which were wrote eleven | 
' hundred Years before ? Or how could | | 
they be ſuppoſed to have lain dormant | | 
in the Family tor ſo many Ages ? If he | |: 
\ had been as old as Moſes, Plato would | 
never have mentioned his moſt ancient | ; 
Deſcent from the. Trojans ; for Moſes | | 
lived long before thoſe Trojan Ance- | 
ſtors were born. But the Letter/is cx- 
preſs that Archytas bad this Book from | 
. his Grand-Children, which were pro-: ! 
 bably his Heirs, and who had the right | | 
of diſpoſal of his Papers when he was 
Dead. So that it appears that this O- 

. cellus was 10 far from being a Writer 
as old as Moſes that he-was but a late - 
Grecian Writer. For not to mention 
Orpheus, Homer, and Heſi iod, who lived | 

fix if 
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' fix or ſeven Centuries before ; moſt of 


the Greek Books which are moſt com- 
monly read were much Ancienter than 
this Author. All the celebrated! Dra. 
matical Poets, Ariſtophanes, Aiſchylus, 
Euripides,Sop hocles ; all the Lyrick ones, * 


"Stefichorus, Alceus, Pindar, Sappho, Si- 


monides, Axacreon; and other moral 
Poets Ancienter than theſe, Tyrtens, 
Theognis, Phocylides ; beſides the fa- 
mous Hiſtorians Herodotus and Thacy- 
dides. But in reſpect of the Jewiſh 
Books he was but a writer of yeſter- 
day ; for he was ſo far from being able 
to vie with Moſes for Antiquity, that 
the very laſt Writer of the Old Teſta- 
ment wrote before him : for the Canon 
was compleated; and the Prophecies 
icaled| up in Malachy who wrote al- 
moſt 4o years before this Writer. For 
Malachy flouriſhed in the firit year of 
Artaxerxes Mnemoz, and Oceilus not til 
about the 35:7. So that we have 
proved not only Moſes, but the whole 
Bible, to be ancienter than this Old 
Writer. - | 

But after all, 1 believe I can make 
it appear, thar this Book, which you 
mention,is not ſo ancient as the Author 


. it lays claim to; but was compoſcd by - 


C2 _ ſome 
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ſome modern in imitation of that An- 
cient piece of Oce//ass which Archytas in 
his letter mentions, + For there are ſome 
manifeſt marks which make it appear, 
that it 15 a piece of much later date 
than ' Ocellas Lucanus: 1. For it. 1s 
known.to all that the Ancient Pyrha- 
goreans wrote always in the Dorick 
DialeCt, as appears by the works or 
fragments yer cxſtant of Timen?, Lo-' 
cras, &c. But: this Treatiſe is wrote 
in common Greek; nay it 1s evident, 
that Ocel/as himſe]t wrote 1n Dorick, 
as does appear from what is quoted 
from him by Sobzus in his Ecloges;viz. 
a fragment out of his Book of Laws, 
which Archytas ſays hg wrote. In 
which fragment Luna, 014405, 'Opaila, may 
avſar, &c. ſhews plainly the Dialect in 


which this Author wrote, s/y, We | 


may obſerve that the, Author cf this 
Piece was an Arifoteliax Philoſopher, 
who goes all along upon Ariſ{oile*s Prin- 


_ciples, 72. The four Elements : talks 


much of the 79 Znepr, vyegr, and the 0s 

ther Elementary qualities,of the Tranl- 

mutation of the Elements, of Aztrpe- 

riſtaſis; &c. almoſt in the very words 

of Ariſtotle in his Books of Natural Au/- 

cultation. So that inſtead of being - 
| : CON 


| with a Theift. 


 oldas Moſes, *tis probable he may not 
* be much olderthan Simplicius or Phjlo- 
OHAUS, 

Phil. Let this be as it will,the weight 
of the Arguments, he produces, does 
not depend upon the Antiquity of the oc. 5, 2. 
Author ; and' thoſe I am ſure are too %: $:4+p- 
ſtrong to be baffled by a little Criti- TO 
ciſm and Chronology, The ſum of 
his firſt Argument is this, If the World 
or Univerſe be generated or had a be- 
ginning, *tis generated out of Nothing 
or Something. Butall Men agree that 
Nothing can be produced from No- 
thing. To fay it was produced out of , 
Something is as unreaſonable ; for that 
ſomething mult be a part of the Unz- 
verſe or the Whole Univerſe (becauſe © 
there 1s nothing belides' the Uarverſe) . 
and that would be to make a thing pro- _ 
duced out of it ſelf, which 1s of all the 
moſt palpable Contradiction, + 

Cred. I know this Doctrine. of the 
' World's being formed out of Nothing , .. . 
fate ſocroſs in Epicarus his Brains, that oe1tus oy 
it ſet him upon the ſent of his A:heifti- 1. Argue 
cal Opipions, ro get rid of it, For as the TT" 
ſtory tells us, when he heard a Gram- 
marian Whom he was Schoiar to, ex- 


C2} plataing 
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plainiog thoſe famous Verſes of Heſiod 


in his 7 Dee 


Prr., cont, - Ta eveusr '&, Tay TWY iS _ * 
Math. Lib.. - EY ll | 


9. Diog. Chacs was fir(t form'd by th Eternal Mind, 
. Faſt. Site - Next the wide Earth, the Seat of every kind. 


Epif. 
He very pertly asked if the Earth 
was made our of the Chaos, what the 
Chaos was made out of? At which 
queſtion the Grammarian being con- 
founded, made. anſwer that it was 
not his Province to teach ſuch things, | 
- but char of the Philoſophers. With this | 
> Anſwer: Epicuras being unſatisfied, he | 
lefr the Grammarian, and betook him- 
ſelf ro the ſtudy of Philoſophy. But 
notwithſtanding this, I cannot ſee any 
thing in this Philoſophical Axiom, Ex 
thilo ail fit,chat ſhould any ways make 
againſt God'sCreation of theWorld out 
of nothing. Indeed this has been an 
Axiom ia the mouths of Philoſophers 
of all fo orts, the Ariſtotelian and Pyiha- 
goreaii, Piatonift, and Steick ; bur then 
a great many of them meant no more 
by it,than that it has no place 10 natu- 
ral produCtions ; but that it ought not ' 
:o be extended to the primary pro- 
Aubtion ot rk For Empedoctes His 
._ Verſes 


> 


with a T heiſt. 
Verſes quoted by Platarch and Ariftotle, 


re the molt ancient. Piece in the Gre- 


ciau Philoſophy, where this Axiom is 


' urged: and he only makes uſe of it to 
>, prove, that matter 1s not produced in 


i F 


the Generation of, Things,nor deſtroyed 


18 their Corruption. 


Nymio!, &C.- 
Children in Knowledge ! vainly to ſuppoſe 
That allthat's Born jrom Nothing has aroſe - 
Or when in Death the ſcatter” d parts do flic, 
To think that Ought does into Nothing die, 


And we find that the Corpaſcularian 
Philoſophers, who made Atoms the 
firſt Principles of things, were thoſe 


that did chiefly make uſe of this Axiom ; | 


to confute the Doctrines of Forms and 
ſubſtantial Eſſences, which Arz/fotle 
and ſome others before him did explain 


the Phenomena of Nature by. And in- 


deed this Axiom was very concluſive 
againſt that Opinion ; for when by that 


Philoſophy it ſhould be afferred, that 


a Room was enlightened by the Gene- 


_ ration of the "Form of Light, or that 
Fire was extinguiſhed by the corrup- 


tion of the form of Fire ; it was very 
ſeaſonably replied in the words of this 
Maxim, Ex aihilo nil fit, nothing 1s pro- 

| C4 duced 
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duced # 2x ov{wy, but. from ſomething 
which was before ; 'a thing 1s not pro-. 
duced by annihilatian of the old Form 
and the Produttion of'a new Subſtance, 
which was not before, our of nothing ; 
for the courſe of Nature allows of no 
ſuch ſupernatural Productions ; all theſe 
Phenomena are to be accounted for by 
the alteration of the Figure and Morion. 
of the Parts, aud the different appear- 
ances they produce in the Mind of Man, 
And this Dr. Cadworth in his Intelle&tual 
Po Syſtem. has proved at large, .to be 
the meaning of this Aſſertion of the An- 
cient Atomick Philoſophers. : But then, 
Sir, be pleaſed to conſider, what this Ax- 
1om has to do ta confront the Omnipo-* ' 
tent Power of God, inthe firſt Creation 3 ! 
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unleſs it can be proved that it implies . || 


an abſojute Impoſhibility, for God to 
create any thing out of nothing ; which 
no one can reaſonably aſſert. Now no 
one can fay it implies an abſolute Im- 
 poſlidility ; for then ſuch Impoſſibility 
muſt ariie either from want of Power in }. 
God to do it, or trom ſome natural Re- 
2g0ancy 18 the thing it ſelf. Tt can- 
not proceed irom want of Power 1nGod, 
for he 15 the Origin of all Power, and 

every thing that is poſſible to be done 
4s ; can 
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with a T heift. 
can be done by him. To fay the Im- 
poſſibility arifes from the part of the 


Subjed is as incongruous. For ſuch. 


Impoſlibility muſt be cauſed from a 
Power of reſiſting 1n that thing, or from 
a Contradittion, which the doing there- 
of would imply. Bur there can be no 
Power of reſiſting 1n any thing which is 
able to reſiſt the Divine Attiviry ; be- 
cauſe thar and all other Power came 


from Him, which argues in Him a grea- 


ter Power. But as for the Subject of 
Creation, that is Nothing, and there- 
fore, that 'to be ſure cannot give any 
Reſiſtance. There remains only to 


rove, that it implies no Coztradittion ' 
! Pp 


to produce ſomerhing out of Nothing. 
Indeed 7Z0,be and wot to be at the ſame 
{ime implics a ContradiQtion, but to 
be and not to be at diverſe times does 
nac; and the reaſon 15s obvious. - Be- 
cauſe the Exiſtence of a Thing 1n 
any one” Inſtant does perfectly ex- 
clude all poſſibility of non-exiſtence for 
that Inſtant ; but the not being of a 
Thing in any Inſtant does not exclude 


any poſſibility of its being afterward, 


when God Almighty pleaſes. Now jt 
is ſo far. from being a ContradiCtion 
tor a Thing to be produced our of no- 
| | thing 
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thing 'by God- Almighty, that we hind | 
it (according rothe Philoſophy of ſome) | 
in ſome meaſure done even by finite Þ. 
Beings. For they account Accidents a | 
ſort of Beings, which are produced by |þ 
Creatyres themſelves, out of nothing, | 
by a kind of ſubordinate and delegated | 
Creation, which God has given them ÞF | 
the Power of, by Vertue of their Beings, | 
Thus the Miad produces Thoug "it, the # 
Fire ,prodnres Hear, the Sn produces'Þ | 
Light, which are all 9446 from the | 
Subſtances which produce them, and | 
yet are gene;ated out of 2c:24zzo, But 
however both Thought and: Liz5t and þ 
Heat, are real Beings, and do properly | 
' Exiſt, and are compoſed our of no Pre: | 
exiſtent Matter', and therefore mult } 
be produced out of Nothing ; either by ! 
the immediate Power of God continu- | 
ally acting, which is moſt reaſonable ; |! 
or by a {ſubordinate Power communi- * - 
cated to the Creature with its Being. | 
Now, why is it not as eaſy for the Deity | 
to produce Subſtance our of nothing by | 
his Almighty Power, as it is for a Crea- 
ture to produce Accidents by his finite | 
and limited One'? Or why could not © 
God-Almighty produce all things out | 
of nothing at firſt,. as well as to -pro- | 
” duce | 
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with a Theiſt. 
duce theſe Accidents, Modes, or Ap- 


| pearances every moment ? All the Dif- 
* ficulry which makes ſome Men un- 


willing to allow this power to God is, 
becauſe we do not ſee any Inſtance of 
this before our eyes, being uſed only to 
Natural and Artificial ProduCtions. 


We ſee Blood produced out of Food, 
and Fleſh out of Blood ; we ſee-the 


Juices of the Earth turned into Wood, 


the Wood into Smoak and Flame, 


whilſt the tatter remains the ſame 
after thoſe ſo many alterations ; and 


| | therefore we conclude that no pro- 


duction or Corruption can be made 
any other way than this. We ex- 


perience that a Carpenter cannot build 


a Ship or a Houſe without pre-exiſting 
materials, and therefore we are apt 
fillily. to conclude that God himſelf can 


do no more ; hecauſe we cannot con- - | 


| ceive how he ſhould doit, or becaule 


he muſt do it by other Methods, than 
thoſe which we are uſed to. But I 
pray, is not this as unreaſonable, as 
for a blind Man to deny, that any one 
can perceive Colours, becauſe he can- 
not poſſibly conceive, how they ſhould 
be diſtinen:{Hd ? And if there be other 
g00d* Arguments to prove, that 700 

. 1s 
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has Created the World out of nothing pit 
it is in vain to.deny ir ; becauſe it is in itt 
conceiveable by us, or contrary to theſſ Bt 
. '._ courſe of nature, ſince the Creation. | V 
Phil. Well! but what ſay you to [1 
acelluslue. Ocellus's ſecond Argument ? If” the 
nr; World be made or produced, ir muſtf lo 
2-211. , follow the Laws of other-produCtions;F | v 
it muſt grow from worſe to better A 
from its infirm Eitate to its «xy4 orÞ 0 
Vigor, and ſodecline to ics old are andy A 
Diſſolution, Bur we-find thar het Þ 
World always was as it is now, there] f 
has never been the leaſt decay in :c. nor 1 
the leaſt improvementof its percetion | 
. - it always ſtands at the ſame ſtay ; andÞ 
{o always muſt continue. | | 
anc. x1, +, Cred. To this Argument, Sir, bel i 
| Argum, Pleaſed to take this Anſwer. 1/f, 'T hat} « 
It is a thing ſomewhat uncertain, whe: 'Þk 
ther or no the World continues in theÞ 
ſame ſtate it was in at the beginning, 
moſt learned Men for many Ages have h 
been of the contrary opinion, that it ? 
grows old and doth every. day verge © 
towards its final Deſtrufttion; and 
Dr. Hackwell, who wrote his Book of | 
Providence abourThreeſcoreYears ago, | | 
was the firſt Man that had the Bold-'Þ iy 
nels to encounter with the received o- Þ 
pinion | | 
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| Mans opinion, as not to think any very 
| remarkable decay is to be found in the 
þ World ; for the Heaver:i!y Bodies do 

© obſerve the ſame motions, and when 
:Þ we efpie any difference between the 
} Ancient and Modern Accounts, | it 
” oughr to be attributed ro want of br | 
, actneſs in the oid Calculations ; 
Bodies of Men are of the ſame magni- , 


V 


' with a Theft. 
pinion, and he raiſed himſelf nof 4 


{mall number of Adverſaries upon it. 
But truly I am fo far of that learned 


he 


tude as is manifeſt Hy the: Ancient mea» 


ſures of Digits, Feet, &'s. and their _ 
© natural parts or ingeny ſeem nor ar-all 
to be impaired, as appears from the 
- Modern Writings and Inventions. Bur 


if we conſider the primitive fecundity 
of the Earth, and its. barrenneſs now 
adays ; of which I will diſcourſe more 
by and by ; which natural fruittul- 
neſs is ſo celebrated in Ancient Writers 
under the name of the Golden Age; and 


if we further add the Longevity of our 


Antediſuvian Progenitors, 'atd others 
for a conſiderabie time after the Flood ; 
one would be inclined-to think, that 


- | nature has loſt much- of its primitive 


ſtrength ir enjoy*d,when the Earth was 
impregnated with its juvenile vigour. 
| 21); 
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Creationof '2}y,, There is no neceſlity, becauſe | be 
« the World 
"0t ike o). the World is: produced in time, that | to 
dinary Pro- this primary. production ſhould in all}j £© 
"utror reſpets anſwer to our natural andf 
Common produQtions. I confels I have ' 
always took it to be not only an im-Þ} #i 
| modeſt but an iguorant way of argu. 'n 
ing, to ſay God muſt a& ſuch a way, * 
| becauſe nature ſo requires it, that other-|| © 
ways 1t would not be a natural way ofÞf V 
ating and the like;. as if God was}, | f 
not the God of nature, as well as of 
every thing elſe; or that the power | C 
of God muſt be bounded by t that of na-Þ} 
ture, So in the preſent caſe, becauſe} < 
Men ſee that we are firſt Iafants, then ſt 
Children, afterwards Men, and laſt-F 
ly Old Men, which is the ſeries from | 
our Produftion to our Diſſolution 3: | 
therefore ſome conclude, that the like ©: ' 
|. © muſt follow from the ProduQtion of | 4 
the World. I remember there is a | 
notableDiſpute in Macrobius,which was 5 
oldeſt, a Hen, or an Egg. And Lthink ' 
that Queſtion might be ccafily olved, © 
|. - by ſaying, that naturally the Egg is | 
\ before. the. Hen, becauſe ſhe is gene- 
rated our of it ; but in the firſt Creation 
the firſt Hen was produced ſupernatu- 
rally, orherways than from an Egg, 
becauſe | 
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| becauſe there was no preceding Hen © 

|tolay ir. And the Anſwer is the ſame 
| ro the matter in hand. ' All natural . 
| ProduStions'do proceed in the aforeſaid 
E Mcthod from worſe to better, &c. but 
| the Creation of the World is a ſuper-: 
F natural ProduCtion, precedent 'to all 
C the Laws of Nature, which were to be 
C obſcrved after. the firſt Production, but 
were impoſſhhble to be obierved be- 
| fore. | | 
2/y, But #hough there be no viſible 7h Di{5- 
| decay in the World, it is no ſufficient 
F Argument to evince the Eternity of it! ; 
” eſpecially ro thoſe who have Revela- 14r9%. 
- tion againſt it ; for nothing, but 'a_ 

| downright Contradiction, can 'make 
them believe the contrary. Bur did-. 


never any thing come to an end, bur - 
what had ſome vilible decay before it? 
Was never any Man kilPd or did die, 
but only by a lingring Sickneſs ? Is not 
an Houſe as liable to be deſtroyed by 
Fire or Earthquake, as by Delapidati- 
ons? For we do not expect that the - 


World ſhould be. deſtroyed,: from the *_ 


detect of ſome internal Principle there- 
of ; but by the Will of God, and by 
the withdrawing his preſerving Pow- 
er, which keeps it in its frame and or- 
| der. 
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der. We donot think, that the World 
ſhall decay like an old Houſe, piece by 


piece ; bur juſt like the ſtopping of a | 
Clock all. of a ſudden, when ' theÞ 
Weights are dowh : For when it ſhall | 
pleaſe God to withdraw that Divine 
Energy, which injorms this great Ma-|þ 
chine and ſets it a moving ; all the 
Wheels of Neture will be checked inÞ 
an Inſtant, arid move no more for ever ; 
and it he does likewiſe deny his. pre-| 


ſerving Power, which keeps the parts 


in their being, even the very matter of 


them muſt crumble and fink into no- 
thing. Ty 
Phil. Well, Sir, let this be as it will, 


I have another knotty piece of Work 
for you, and that is another Argument Þ | 


of Ocellus's ; which is this: If the 
World be created, then is the Univerſe 


_ created, for I- call the World by the | 


name of the Univerſe, being a perfect 


' 'Colle&ion of all Natures, for beſides the | 


Univerſe there 1s nothing, and if there 


be any thing it 1s contained in the Uni- 
verſe, either as a part or an excreſcence 
thereof; now to. make the Univerſe, :| 


or every thing to be Created implics a 


Contradiction ; for if every thing be | 
Created, there will be nothing left to | 


Ja Create 
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create ſo that it muſt upon this ſcore 


be aſſerted, that ſomething mult create 
it ſelf, which of all contradictions is 


the moſt abſurd. Does not this Ob- 
jection pinch a little ? 


z5 


Cred. And a very little too; for in+ Anfo. IT. 


deed it is nothing elſe bur a Childiſh *'5' 


Fallacy, grounded upon the doubtful 


fignification of the Word Univerſe ; 


which ſometimes may be uſed to {3g- 
nify the whole ſeries of Beings, whe- 
ther create or uncreate , 1o as to take 
in God himſelf ; or elſe to ijgnify 


the whole compages of natural Bodies 


| conſiſting of Earth, Sea, Heaven, Stars, 


'or ſometimes together with theſe 


'F Spirits, Angels; and the whole Intel- 


[ 
% 


| !<Qual World, and in ſhort every 
'Þ thing befides God. Now when we 


& jay that the Univerſe or every thing 
| was created, we take the Univerſe in 
| its latter fgnification exclufively of 
F Cod, who being an eternal Mind was 
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ſelt-ſubſiſtent and uncreate, but of his 
.3 infinite bounty did communicate a 
Z Being to all thoſe other things which 
© before had-none of their own ; which 
Communication we call Creation. 

Phil. Apain proceeds that Excellent 0celiu: 0747 


wlolopher, The Wortd is the cauſe 7d Ker 
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of all perfeQion to other things, but is | 


of it {elf perfe&, and that which is the 
cauſe of fafety to others muſt of'its ſelf 
Cum 1i- be ſafe and permanent. Alſo that which | 
crocoſmus js the cauſe of compaCtedneſs to others, 
* 74199 uſt of it ſelf be compacted : but the 


trakit, vi- 


«it Micro- World is to all other things the cauſe 


comus: of Being,Safety and Perfection ; ; where: 


cum lviun- 


iis 4 mz. fore of its ſelf 1t muſt needs be: eternal, 


crocoſmo perfect and permanent for ever. 
trabit defi- 
cit 'Mitr 0coſmus. H. Blount de Anima Mund; 


Aut, TV. Cred. Tgrant this Argument would | 
-. . te concluſive, if the World was the 


cauſe of all perfeQion; ; becauſe no per- | 
fection can produce it ſelf, and there- | 
fore muſt have an eternal cauſe : which Þ 
ways of proof we make uſe of, in de- |} 


monſtrating the neceſfity of a Diety. 


But here we deny the World to be the | 
cauſe of all perfeQtion ; and fay what- 
ever perfeCtions it enjoys, it received |: 
them from ſome {uperiour cauſe, name- Þ 


ly. God. 


” Phil, But pray why may not the. 7 | 
World it ſelf be God? And then it ; 
will be all one to ſay that the World is Þ 


the cauſe of all perfection, or that God | 
is the cauſe of it. And this notion does 


not ſcem at all to entrench upon the 


Majeſty 


FREY” 
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Majeſty of the Deity;for we ſhall ſecure 


all his attributes-this way, as well as you 
can yours : For I look upon the World 
both to be Eternal and Infinite, which 


are the two great Foundations of the 


Notion of a Deity : For there never was 
a time in which there was not this vaſt 
extenſion of matter regularly 'ordered 


' as tit 1s now, and there 15 no part- 
of ſpace but what is poſſeſſed by ſome 
Beauriful Machine or other, which its 


Inhabitants eſteem a World : Now the 


Colle&tion of theſe Wonderful Beings, 


The All, or the Univerſe, 1s what I call 
God. ?Tis he ia whom we live, move, 
and have our being, and the writer of 
your Pentateuch calls him very well the 


7 4A M or the Beizg, becaule nothing 


elſe beſides him zs ; we are nothing 
but ſome little palv:cal; of his immenſe 
nature, which appear in this or that Fi- 


 gureaccording to his pleaſure; whohim- 


ſelf isoneeternal Proteas exhibiting him- 
ſelf ſometimes in this form, and ſome- 
times in that, Now you may call this 
great infinite Being either. Mazter, or 


the Unzverſe, or God,or what you pleale; . 
1t 15 much the ſame; and it 1s all one 


whether you ſay God is Eterzal, or the 
World, or Univerſe is 0. 
| | D A |.jþ Cre a. 
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The ridicu- 
louſneſs. of 
making the 

World God, 


A Conference. 
Cred. T find this is an Argument, 
which takes mightily with ſome Ahe- 
i/tical Men of late, who rather than 
own ſuch a God as all Pious and Wiſe 
Men in -all Ages have Worſhipped ; 


- they will make a God of Stocks and 


Stones, and of all the vileſt things in 
Nature. But we will prove that this 
All or the Univerſe cannot be God from 


_ © thoſe AﬀetQtions or Properties, which 


we generally call Attributes, which all 
Men that have believed the Deity have 
acknowledged. to be in him. I ſhall 
arguefirſt from his /]mmurability ; which 

all Philoſophers and Wiſe Men have 
attributed to him ; becauſe a Whimſi- 


. cal, Changeable God, are terms in- 


compatible, the Idea of one of which 
does perfectly deſtroy rhe other, » Now 
if we make the World to be God, we 
muſt make him to vary and change 
every moment ; to be turned into this 
thing and that thing, to have this and | 
that quality, to be Hot and Cold, and | 
Moiſt and Dry, to be High and Low, al 
and Little and Great ; to be a Man and {| 
a Horſe, to be a Tree and a Fiſh; this 
would be to render Gcd. the ſport of 


every Wiſe Man, who muſt needs 


Jaugh at the ſhifrings of ſuch an odd 
Capricious 


Þ 
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with a Theift, 
Capricious Deity. For if all things, 
be God what need of this Spectrous 


37 


Fantaſtick Exhibition of himſelf ; he ® - 


can make himſelf known to no body 
but himſelf; and therefore he had as 
good keep himſelf to his own Original 
Nature. 3 | 
Phil. But, pray, Sir, why ſhould. it 
argue more} Imperfection and Incon- 
ſtancy for God thus to change the Re- 
preſentation of his Nature, and to ex- 


| | 'Hibit himfelf in a new manner, than 


for him to Create things a new, or to. 


produce them ? The one is a change 


" made by God as well as'the other ; 
and then the Whimſy and Caprice will 
.lie hard upon you too. 8 | 


Cred. The difference is very wide, 


'Sir, in theſe two Caſes ;- in the one God 
changes, in the other he is changed. It 


4 


implies no imperfeQtion in the Deity, God deep 


to make a change in his Creatures ; 7 49t 


L p himſelf by 
becaule there is no real alteration made ,:w #6 


| .in him, but only a new exerciſe of his birions, 6:4 


hy Crea- 


Power, | which 1s Perfection and nor ,”.. by 


 Imperfetion. But for God himſelf to ww Pro- 


be changed, implies weakneſs.; for all 4#n5. 
change is either for better or for worſe; 


|, tochange for the better argues the Dei- 


ty Imperfe& before, and to change for 
D 3} worſe! 


A Conference 


worſe implies both a weakneſs in his.- 
| former Knowledge, and a Diminution 


in his Subſequent Power. But it is not 
ſo when a change is made by the Divine 
Nature in its Creatures ; for that 1s but 
agreeable ro the Excellence of that Ad- 
mirable Being, whoſe Goodneſs and 
Bounty ſeem neceſſarily to require 1t. 
For if there were no change to be made 
in the Creatures, it would hinder that 
large communication of the Divine 


Goodneſs to his Creatures, and would 


hedge in God's Bounty within narrow 
bounds. 
but one ſet of Individuums in theWorld, 


and they only were to live along to ' 


Eternity ; not the thouſandth part of 


Beings would enjoy that communica- 


. tion of Happineſs, which now they do. 


Suchchange © 


. Of theDetty 
wot wolins 
ary. | 


So that T conclude, a change in the Crea-. 


ture 15 conſonant to the Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs of God.; but a - change in 
God himſelf would be Weakneſs and 
Folly. | 22 120k 

Bur I will charge this yet homer 
upon you. For when you ſay that 
God is changed into this variety of Fi- 


gures we behold in the, World, you 


. muſt either aſſert, that this mutation is 


cauſed by the Will of God ; or by Ne- - 


cellity, 


For if there neyer was to be * 


UM! 
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with a T heiſt, 
ceſſity, both which Afertions are e- 
| qually abſurd. 'For to make the World 
God, and to ſay theſe alterations. are + 
cauſed voluntarily by ' him, is to make 
the nature of God to depend upon his 
Will ; which all Men, who under- 
ſtand what they ſay, muſt make neceſ-. 
fary. For who ever faid that God 
| was becauſe he would be ? They rather 
| . fay God zs, becauſe he uſt be; there 
| isa neceſffiity, that there ſhould be ſome _ 
primary Cauſe of -things, which was 
neceſſarily of himſelf, and could ot but 
be, but all other things depend upon 
| IhisW:1, and are becauſe he would have 
| thembe, And lo it is in all theattri- - 
| | butes of the Divine Nature. God-Al- 
mighty is neceſſarily omniporent, not 
becaule he has a mind to be ſo. He is 
Pare, and Juſt and Merciful becauſe he _ 
cannot be otherways. But to make 


| - thenature of God conſiſt 1n this ſeries 


of Voluntary Mutations, is to be guilty 
| of the moſt abſurd and manifeſt con- 
tradition, becauſe it is to aflert an 
. Effe&t Prior to its Cauſe, For to' ſay 
the nature of God isx{o, becauſe he will 

have it ſo, is tomake an AC of Vol- 
tion, which is the Effect of the Divine 
Nature or Underſtanding, to. be the 


Dis -|. |. | calle; 
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«- cauſeof it; theaft of Wilize ſuppoſes I 
| _ an underſtanding nacure before, ai.4 | 1 
the nature Wild ſuppolcs ic yet not t 
| 1 

q 

' 


to be. | 

| Neither can theſe changes of the 
- Deity, or this ſucceiiive nature of God | 
Nor nec;ſ- (which is here aſſerted) be neceſſary || : 
/"Y. » neither. There is but one thing in the | : 
* World of zt ſelf neczflary, and that is |} 
God, and all other things which are | | 
neceflary are fo, becauſe his Will has | 

Ll determined them. God neceſſarily is | 
pl! becauſe he can have no cauſe, but we 
| cannot ſay ſo of any thing elſe. We 
cannot ſay: that ſuch particular Men, 
or Horſes or Trees are neceſſarily be- 
cauſe we can aſſign a cauſe of their pro- 
duction, namely God, who might (if 
he pleaſed) not have produced 'them. 
Nay though *tis only pfobable that 
God produced them, . or.if *twere only 
poſſible they might not have been pro- 
duced by him, ' it were argument e-. 
nough againſt the neceſiity of their. 
3 Being. But farther, to make all theſe 
| Bemags to be only the neceflary Ema- 
nations of the Deity, 1s not only to de- 
ftroy all Religion, but even Free-will 
and common fence. For why ſhould 
I praiſe God and honour him for this 
Trl. = nobie 


UN 
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nobl2 Being I. enjov and for the com- 
forts of this Life, waich (according to 


this opinion) he could not but atford 


me; any more than I ſhould thank the 
Clouds, for letting down-thoſe Rains, 
' which they could not keep up? Iam 
as ſure, that I have a Free-will,as I am 
| ſureof any concluſion in the World ; 
| and therefore I am ſure that any Argu- 
| ment, which ſhall go about to. prove 
a neceſſary Fatality 1s falſe. Tam ſure 
Thavea Liberty to walk or to fit, and 
therefore -to ſay theſe aCtions are but 
the neceſſary productions or emanations 
of the Deity, 15 to ſay what I know to 


| - be falſe; which will be ſo far from 


| perſwading a Man, thac it will only 
| ſerve to enrage him. And laſtly this 
opinion contradits the common-ſence 
and experience of all Mankind. For if 
theſe continual mutations, which we be- 


Hold in the World, 7 as Generations,: 


Corruptions, &'c.) are but the neceſſary 
Exhibitions of the Deity, then they 


cannot be promoted or hindred by the. 


 interpoſition of any thing elſe ; the con- 

trary of which is manifeſtly evident. 
For how many Mea are killed-in Wars 
or. Duels by the Ambition or Malice 


of others? How many Animals |(as 


Sheep, 
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* Sheep, Hens) have their Breed incour< | 
aged by Men, and.many (as Wolves | / 
and Lyons) diminiſhed or deftroy'd? | 5 
How many contribute to the Decreaſe | 
of Mankind by a Voluntary Celibacy, | 
and how many towards the Increaſe of | { 
it by Marriage, or Polygamy ? To fay | : 
nothing of the Devaſtations made by } l 
God himſelf in Plagues, Earthquakes, | \ 


Famines and the like. So that theſe | 
ſucceſhve Generations are ſo far from | c 
being the neceſſary EffeQs of the Deity || " 
\, which he cannot alter himſelf; that |} © 


God muſt be Sick, and God muſt be 
Lame, God muſt be Angry, and Hun- 
gry, and Thirſty, when any poor Men 
or Beaſt are under theſe circumſtances. 
50 it 1s impoſſible to think of a Deity, 
{28 without, 


they are lyable to the alterations of Þ " 
thouſands of his Crearures. 00 C 

Such Noris this Opinion of yours leſs re- || * 
4[n:6. Pugnant to the other Attributes of || © 
contrary to God, his Impaſſibility , his Goodneſs, | © 
of Wiſdom, &c. we can never conceive | * 
Got, © a notion of a God, that is ſubje& to | " 
Paſſion, or Pain, or Sickneſs, or Infir- | . 

mity. Bur if we make the World to beg [4 

God, and all us Creatures to be parts |. * 

of him, we muſt make him lyabls to | 

all theſe Weakneſſes and Misfortunes. 

| 1 

| 

| 


d 
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without being Wiſe 'and Good. But 
your notion of God 'will make him 
guilty of all the Folly and Wickecneſs 


in the World. God muſt be circum- - 


vented and impoſed upon,when any de- 
ſigning Creatures put tricks upon their 


| Fellows; God muſt be guilty of all _ 


| thoſe fillinefſes and inadvertencies, 


F which fooliſh Men commir, and wile - 
| Men deride. Beſides, this notion will _ 
| charge all the wickedneſs in the World 


{ upon God ; it will not only make him 
| ro lend aſſiſtagce, but himſelf ro:com- 


| mit all the Perjuries, Rapines, Whore- 
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| doms, and other Lewdneſſes whichtis. - 


| a ſhame to mention, For if God be 


| every thing, then God does every thing, . 


| not only thoſe vertuous AQtions 'vhich 
| are the ſubject of Hiſtory and Fanegy- 
| rick, -burt alſo thoſe wicked and inta- 


| mous ones which are known only in | 
| Jails and Stews, But to attribute theſe _ 


things to God, which the moſt profli- 
gate Villains themſelves are aſhamed 
| of, is a Blaſphemy ſo loud and daring, 
' that it ſhocks humane nature but ro 
{ think of z it ſers a Man a trembling 


but to hear ſuch an impious aſſertion, 
tho? he ſhould not conſider all the hore. 


rid conſequences of it. 
Phil. 
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 _ Phil, Pray,Sir,don't grow too warm 
upon a Point of Philoſophy, for I have 
a great deal more of it for you yet. 
Have a care you do not fret your ſelf 
too. much upon the firſt Heat, for if 

you Qo, I foretel, I ſhall win the Prize. 
Well ! but farther, ſays your old Phis | 
loſopher, the circular Figure and Mo- 
tion of the World do demonſtrate its 
Eternity ; for what is compos'd of a 
Spherical Figure 1s on every fide equal, 
and conſequently without beginning 
and ending, and if the motion be cir- 
*-It is Cular it 1s conſequently * amaextxl0. 

Very CO0- 3 

"21 to 2 tO cod Os, rever to be gone through, | 
obſerve and zever to. have an end, Here is Lo- | 
how Mr. . giclkt | | 

Blount has gick for FO | | 
tranflated theſe two. words in Ocel/zs, He tranſlates d&raedCa]@- | 
Stable; but a Stable Motion 1s .a Bull, for 'tis & much as to lay | 
a Motion which ſtands, or is at reft. He renders &It#ZoS Q- by 
never ſhifting its former place, But who ever ſaicr Motion was 
3n x place betore ? for Place is only an afettion of Body, and *tis 
as incongruous to ſay motion changes its place, as to ſay a white 
or a green motion. But beſides &Ns£oH@- can never ſignify n:- 
ver ſhifting place, but thar which has no Exit, or End; 'Tis a Me- 
taphor taken from the windings-in a Wood , which Strangers 


fo round and found in , and think they can never find ther 
way out, Which tsa very apt Simile of an Eternal Motion, 


Anſw. Vo Cred. Logick'! Sir, no tis very 


"75 - Poor Sophiſtry , *tis meer quibbling 
| upon Words. For what tolerable 
conſequence is there in your firſt Ar- 

YR gument 
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| gument from the Spherical Figure of 
the World ? Becauſe a Sphere is with- 
e | out beginning, or ending, therefore 
7, | the World which 1s Spherical is ſo too. 
If | Does:not every one know, when we 
if | fay a Sphere 15 without beginning or 
2, | ending, we mean one thing, and when 
- | weſay God or the World is ſo, we mean 
= | another ? The one we ſay, has no be- . 
's | ginning or end in reſpe& of Menſura- 
a | tion; It is not of a long Figure, the 
|, Þ Extremities of which we call the two 
g || ends, at one of which we begin when 
- | we meaſure jt ; but the parts thereof 
lie equally diſtant from rhe Centre, 
), þ| it is neither long nor. broad, and if yon 
)- | meaſure! it there 1s no afſign'd part or FT 

| end to begin at, but you may begin _ ; 
> i your computation where you. pleaſe, 
y | and fo in this fence we ſay it has no be=. 
7 Þ ginning or end. But when' we ſay 
is | God or the World has no beginning nor 
© | £cnd, wemeanit in reſpe&t of Duration ; 
.. | that there ſhall be no period of Time, 
5 | to bound their Being ; or their Natuse, 
" |} or Exiſtence never had a beginning ; 

which 15 quite another thing. | 

7 But granting you mean by this, that 
r || the Spherical Figure of the World 
e Þ| does infer the perpetuity of its motion, 
or 


| UML. 
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or duration, the Argument is weak 
on all ſides. For 1/7. that the Figure | 
of the World is Spherical 1s more than 
moſt wi'l allow, or indeed any Body, 
but thoſe who ſtick to the old Mump- 
{imus of Solid Orbs. The Figure of 
the World or Univerſe may be ſquare 
or oval, or any other Figure for ought 


that we know, as well as Spherical, 


The Figure indeed of ſo much of it, as | 
appears to us, 1s a Sphere, but that isno | 
more Argument that it is ſo, than that 
the Moon ts a white, yellowiſh ſhining 
Plate, about the bigneſs.of the Crown 
of ones Hat, when ſhe is at full. We 


ſee in the Day time, that Arch of rag- | 


ged Clouds hovering over our Heads | 


_- equally to the Eye diſtant from the Su- | 


perficies of the Earth ; which, with the Þ 
refracted Rays of Light that with a} 
blewiſh Colour fill up the Interitices; Þ 


ſeem to form the half of a Sphere. And | 


in the Night time, we view a mighty | 
number of Stzrs, which, conſidering 
their remoteneſs from rhe Earth, {cem | 
all equally diſtant, and ſo form an ima- 
ginary Sphere ; as when by pricked 
i:nes, we repreſent a ſquare or acircle, 
as well as by continued ones. And 
this eſpecially is repreſented _— 
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WEE. 
af lily and ſeemingly real when the Inter- ' 
ſtices, between the Stars, are filled up 
Ty ' with a pale ſcatter*d light. And upon 
y this account it 1s, that we have in our 
}+ | eyes, the Image of a great white He- 
Pf mifphere, ſtudded with Stars. But 
of this does no more conclude the World 
ly to be a Sphere, than the nine Pins ſer 
n up by three and three, make a real 
| ſquare, tho? we may conceive it to be 
| one; or that Figure of the part of any 
"0 | Object, which lies next to the eye, and 
A} is ſeen by it, is the Figure of the whole. 
> | part of which lies behind undiſcerned. 
'» | 24), But granting the Univerſe was That no Ar- 
* | Spherical, it would nor from thence gn of 
S” | - acquire a perpetual motion. A Spherical #72 
ds # - q perp P Motion. 


Figure makes a thing move more 


"|. eaſily, but it does not make it always 
| move. | For otherways, Tops and 
*Þ| Balls once put in motion would never 
i | ceaſe, | Nay, ſhould you only aſſert, 


| that the motion of the-parts of the Uni- 
/ verſe, the Earth,Planets, Sun and Stars, 
Þ | is circular, and therefore they move E- 
_ ternally, the conſequence would be 
1þ| very falſe. And this opinion is more 

rationally maintained by ſome modern 
7 Theiſts, who embrace the Corpernicar 


it 


and Carteſian Hypotheſis, But firſt, 
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it will not be oranted, that all the part; 


. of the Univer ole do move in a circle ; 


for *tis plain that many of them thove 
in an Ellipſis, and Comers in a Para- 
bola. But ſecondly, though they did 
move circularly, they could not natu- 
rally move infinitely. 

Ph:1.. But give me leave to inter- 
rupt you, before you go. any further, 


I thought you had been too much a 


Philoſopher, to deny, that a thind 
once in motion, without impediment 


_- would move infinitely. I know a 


Net ion of 
Bodies 171 

Contigutty 
mithBodies 
n0t Ji f; ate. 


Srone or an Arrow cannot move on in- 
finitely, becauſe of the renitency of a 
roſs Medium which hinders it ; but 
what ſhould hinder the Earth,the Sun, 
or any one of the Planets fromidoing fo? 
Crea, The thing which you take tor 
granted, that a thing once in motion 
without external impediment will al- 
ways move, will remain a Queſtion rilt 
we know what motion is, which we ne- 
ver ſhall. - Indeed I will not abſolutely 
deny, that'a Body once Moving 1n a 
vacuum would ever ceaſe. Bur this I wil! 


deny,rhat a body moving in cgogprty 


with: other Bodics can natural iy 20d of 


it {elit moveintimely. Now tis Earth 
of our*,as ail the other Planets and Stars, 
move 


& 6 
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move or ſwim in the liquid Ather, 
which how fine arid ſubtile ſoever it be, 
is ſtill a Body. ?Tis needleſs to go to 
prove the reality of this fluid Body, be. 
cauſe ' (not to mention the exploſion 
and | crepitancy of nitro-ſulphureous 
Bodies, Accenſion, and Fermentation, . 
&c.) the communication of Light from 
the remoteſt Stars do neceſfarily infer 
it ; for| go upon whatever Hypotheſis 
you will to explain Illumination by, 
you muſt agree upon ſuch an Interme- 


; diate Body to convey it in. But it is 


moſt probable that Light is nothing - 
elſe, but this Intermediate Body, or 
the Fther, the Trepidation of which 


ariſing from the Original Luminous 


Body , and communicated from one 


| particle to another all along the ſpace, 
| ſtrikes at laſt upon the Organ, and 
| tmakes in us the Idea of what we call ' 
| Light. - Now fince this is a Body, | 
{ it has the Property of Body and that 
15 Impenetrability, and conſequently 

| Refiſtability, and whatſoever reſiſts 


another , Body in Motioh , either ' 


| changes the: term of its: Motion and 


returns it back again ; or elſe abſorbs 
part. of its Motion ; both which are 


inconſiſtent with = equable Eternal 


Motion: 
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Motion. Now ſince the Earth, and 
every Planet, moves in the Xther, the 
Ather muſt ſome way or other retard 
| the motion of it : For ſince it 1s not 
of ſolidity enough to drive the Earth 
' back, it muſt by continual, though little | 
impulſes weaken irs Morion ; and there. 
_ fore the Motion of the Earth can never 
 - be Eternal). It will not avail to ſay, 
that theſe checks or impulſes of this 
fine matter:are but ſmall and inſigni- 
ficant,for though they be never ſo ſmall, 
they will in an infinity- of time perfeQly 
abſorb the whole Motion of the Earth, 
or any other Planets, and leave them 
\ at laſt dead moveleſs heaps of matter. 
* So that ſuch, a circular motion 1s not | 
_ naturally Eternal; nay that it is of | 
any very long continuance, it muſt be 
beholding to the: conſervative Provi- þ 
dence of God which we can give no 
'_ Natural Reaſon for. 
Spherical 2, Neither does a circular Figure | 
5% ;xf, contribute to the Duration of the Sub- 


Tafinity of ſtance or the Bulk of the: World.. In- 


Duration. deed in a hurly-durly of matter, the 
©. Jagged angular pieces are more apt to 
be broken, and their parts knocked off 
than the round ones, all whoſe parts are 
equally ſupported, But the gaſe is 0- 
hl |  therways 
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therways in matter regularly modelled, 
' and. where the motion is methodically_ 


& terminated. For we lee that an Ap- 
It ple or an Orange is much ſooner cor- 
h rupted than a Flint, and yet generally 
e the one is far more circular than the 
Te other. To | 

7 Phil. Tndeed this is plauſible Talk, 


7» | but though this you have ſaid ſhould be 
ls ſufficient to overthrow the Arguments 
> | . I have urged for the Eternity of the 
l, World ; yet it is no ſufficient Proof, 
y that the World is not Eternal'; for 
1, | there may be better Arguments than 
m 5 theſe I have produced to eſtabliſh this 
T, Opinion ; or if there were not, I ſhould 


rt | expect to hear ſomething from you, 
ql to prove it to be otherways. - For we 
Je find the World as it is, and we are like 
IF fſotoleaveit; ſo that we muſt conclude 


Of italways was ſuch} until we ſee good 
| reaſon to think the contrary. There=- 
' | fore the Proof, Sir, lies on your ſide, 


b-| and pray let us ſee if you can defend y 
1- | your Opinion better, than I have done 

" mine. =; 

(0 Cred. You ſhould not miſcal that my Arguments 

Mt Opinion which is my Faith ; but that you "f 

[© | - ſhall break no ſquares between us 3jte wil 


0- I will endeayour to defend this, as 
1 E 2 well 


5% 


Arg. I. 
From the 
nature of 
Terrifica- 
301, 
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well as I can, by thoſe Arguments, 
which together with God's Grace con- 
firm me 19 it, You muſt not, Sir, ex- 
pe& I ſhould produce all thoſe Argu- ' 
ments whluch are urged by Divines and 
Philoſophers upon this ſubje&, I ſhall 
only bring ſome. few choice ones, 
which feem to have moſt weight and 
{olidity. And Et 

xt, I ſhall prove the World is not 
Eternal from the nature of Petr:fication, 
or-the Growth of Stones and other 
Offeous Subſtances. It is granted by 
all that Stones do grow, and Philoſos 
phers have made it clear, that the way 
of their Augmentation is by the con- 
cretion of faline-particles, which ac- 
cording. to their commixture with 


more or leſs terreous matter, make 


them either Fine as Adamants, or 
Courſe as Pebbles acid Free-Stone, 
Now by experience we find it ; that 
theſe concretions are ſo ſtrangely du- 


- rable , that hardly any time is able to 


diſſipate and diſſolve them'; for the 
Marbles in the Great Pyramid'in E- 
gypt , which he inwards and are not 


| Expoſed to the waſhings of the Rains, 


and the frettings of. the nitrous Air, are 


.. Not 1n the leaſt decayed for all they 


have 
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have ſtood there ſo. many thouſand 
years. Now if Stones do continually 
increaſe and there beno ſenſible Decay 
of them ; - upon ſuppoſition that the 
World has continued from Etermity, 
the whole Warld would be turn'd 
by. this. time into one Maſſy Rock by 
this Eternal Petrification , for \many 
Ages ago the Earth would have been 
incultivable, at leaſt Men muſt have 


made uſe of Crows and Mattocks, in- 
ſtead 'of Ploughs. And we may fur- 


ther obſerve the inclination of the - 
Farth to Perrification in places unin-- 


habited or diſpeopled, as particularly 
in Paleſtine,which formerly was a place 


| luxuriantly fruitful, bur ſince by theRa- |; 
vage of the Romans and the Turks the 


Inhabitants are fo much thinned , the 
Ground is grown ſtony and'Barren for 


want of Cultivation. I ſay for want of 


Cultivation, for''Tillage does macerate : 


. and break the Stony Earth again 1nto 
' a fine and kind foil , which is fit for 
vegetation ; and therefore, in theſe 
Cultivated” parts.of the World, we are 
not ſo ſenſible of the increaſing Perrz- 
fication, as we are in the uncultivarted 
ones. Beſides I am apt to fanfie rhat 


the ſubſidency of the Sca in moſt parts 
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of the World is in ſome meaſure owing 
to the employing a great part of its 
faline Particles in the produQtion of 
Stones which are partly concreted out 
of them; for theſe thin ſalts, which 
are from thence dzxawn up with the 
Miſts and Rains, are the principles of 
Petrification. Now this Argument 
may be further improved if we conſi- 
der the Duration of Ofſeo- and Teſt a- 
ceous ſubſtances far exceeding the time 
of their Production. - 'The Bones of 
Animals are produced 1n a little time, 
and are not diflolved in a very great 
one. . The ſhells of Oiſters , Muſlels, 
&c. are concreted in one Year, and yet | 
laſt many thouſands; as appears by 
thoſe Beds of ſhells we find in theTops 
of Hills which have lain there at leaſt 
ever ſince the Deluge. So that to any 
_ Inquifitive Man it is plain, that Na- 
' ture 15 every day more and more ovyer- 
taking her ſelf, and as it were treading 
upon her own heels. For if the 
World had continued an Infinity of 
time, we ſhould have been all over-run 
with theſe Ofſeozs and Conchous ſub- 
ſtances, and no matter left among us 
proper for Vegetation. And indced 
we cannot but obſerve a kind of a Par- 
© 1% ERR ſimony 
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ſimony in Nature, as if ſhe was afraid 
of this, by the ſpeedy corruption and 
reſolution of moſt Animals and Vege- 

tables, , by a natural principle which we 

generally call Fermentation : For there 
15 an ative ſpirituous Matter lodged in 


. the compoſition of Plants, Flowers, 


Fleſh, &'c. which after the vital Prin- 
ciple is gone, does, by an agil, inter- 
nal motion, / ſhatter the compages in 
pieces, : that Nature may make uſe 'of 
the parts again for another Work : 
juit as Printers are uſed to knock 
their Letters aſunder, -when the Sheet 
is wrought off, Now unleſs Nature was 
afraid of wanting. a' {ufficient ſtock of 
this fine matter, and being reduced to 
the ſaxeous and unpliable, which ſhe 
ſees every day to grow. upon her, ſhe 
cannot be ſuppoſed to make ſuch pre- 
Cipitate haſt, in the diſſolution of her 


| Former ProduQions ; eſpecially when 


Animals and Vegetables are ſo incon- 


fiderable a part of the bulk of the Earth. 
[do not fay, that this encreaſe of ſaxeous 


matter is any great inconvenience to 
the Earth already, or ever ſhall be if it 
continues but ſome few thouſand years 
more; or that this is any imperfeCtion 
in this great Work of the Deity ; 'for 


'. 


E,-4 bn 


Arg. IT. 


From the 
finking of 
Hills, 
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| it is well enough contrived for a Workd 


of ſome thouſand years Duration, but 
not-for an Erernal one ; the World will 
keep very well in repair for ſo ſhort a 
time, and therefore God Almighty does 
not ſee ſufficient reaſons to amend theſe 
{mall decays ; juſt as we when we have 
but.a ſhort time in a Houſe or Eſtate, 
we take little.care to repair it, if it be 
like to laſk well enough out our 
time. = | 
Phil. Very Philoſophick Divinity ! 
what is your next Argument ? * | 
Cred. My next Argument I ſhall 
draw from the ſabſidency of Hills, and 
the daily landing up the Sea ; which 


. are things inconſritent with the Eter- 


nity of the World. For if the World 
has been from all Eternity there could 
no where have been found ſuch a thing 
aSa Hill, for millions of Ages ago the 
higheſt Hills would have been all 

waſhed down 1nto the Sea, and the 
Earth would have been reduced to an . 


- abſolute Level ; ſo that the' Waters 


would have totally overflowed it, and 
rendered it unhabitable. That the 
Hills are continually a fioking, being 
waſhed down by the Rains, and often- 
times vaſt Rocky parts of them tumbled 


into 
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into the Vales by Storms, 1s undent- 
able to thoſe that have ſeen rhe many 
reat Stones, Which lie ac the Bottoms 
of Hills in Wales and Switzerland; to 
thoſe that have obſerved ſome parts 
| of the Walls of old Rome to lie thirty 
| or forty foot under ground, and other 
| higher parts of the City, as the Capi- 
| tol, to haye their foundations wholly 
| extant above ground, and at the bot- 
| tom of the ſame Mountain, the 'Triym- 
phal Arch of Seprimins almoſt whol- 
| ly overwhelmed in the Earth. Again, 
| It is plain by obſervation, that; the 
Tops of many Towers of Churches . 
| have been ſeen of late from ſome pla- 
| ces, which they have formeriy been hid 
from, by the interpoſition of an high 
Hill, which ſince it has been partly 
waſhed down by the Rains, has diſ-' 
| covered the Steeple which for ſome 
Apes before lay hid ; nay we can hard- 
ly ſee any old building, of but an hun- 
dred Years ſtanding, that is built in | 
low ground, but we-may obſerve the 
foundations to lie much deeper than 
| they were at firſt laid ; which can be 
nothing, but the Earth waſhed from - 
the Hills and lodged there. So that 
we mult needs grant, that the World 
2 [84 
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is ſo far from having continued an 
Eternity of time or being like to con- 
tinue ſo, that it is every day more and 
more haſtening to its ruin by an inun- 
dation; if it had been Eternal, long 
ago the Hills would have been all ſunk 
into the Valleys, the ſubſiding Earth 
would have choaked up the very Chan- 
nels of the Seas, ſo that the whole 
World would have been one circum- 
fuſed. Ocean, or at leaſt a noiſom un- 
inhabitable Marſh. To ſay this would 
+ be millions of Ages coming to pals 
is nothing, for the longeſt time bears 
no proportion to'Eternity : if a Diſh 
of Water only once in a thouſand years | 
were thrown upon Mount Caucaſus {9 
as to: come down juſt dirty, in an E- 
ternity of time 1t would have fetched 
 doneall that Prodigious Mountain,and 
_ aid it as plain as a Bowling-Green. 
Now this one Argument is ſo plain 
and ſo demonſtrative, that it is enough 
forever to ſilence your 'Theiſtical E- 
_ ternity of the World. 

Phil. *Tis time enough to triumph, 
when you have gain'd the Vittory; |: 
this Thunder bolt has not ſtruck us ſo |: 

__ perfetly dumb, but we have ſome- | 
thing to ſay for our ſelves yet. We 
ji will- 


UN 


with a T heiſt. 


will readily grant you, that an Eter- 


6t 


nity of time would waſh down all the 


Hills into-a Level, but thea that would 


not hinder the Riſe of new ones to ſup- | 


ply the Defe& of the old. For the 


Earth has a 'Quality of lifting up it. 


ſelf, or at leaſt is elevated by Earth. ' 


quakes, or Subterraneous Flatus's. 


into new Hills when the ancient | ones 
| are leveled ; ſo that there have been 
never wanting Mountains and Hills 
to drain off Rain from, to afford mat- 


| ter for Fountains and Springs, Nor 
1s this only a random Bolt without 
ground,/but is founded upon very good 


Authority. For Ovid, Met. L:b. 15. 
gives an account out of the Pythago- 
-rick Writers of a Hill by Trezez, in the 
Peloponneſe, that was raiſed out of the 
\ plain ground ; and in the laſt Ape, in 
the Year 1538, a Hill now called Moz- 
| fe de Cinere, not far from Pazzaolo, 
the old Pateol;,was raiſed by an Eatth- 
quake ; and both * Srrabo' and Pliny 
| giveanaccount of ſeveral Iflands heing 
in the like manner raiſed in the Sea, 
{-which if they had been upon the Land, 
|| would have been eſteemed Hills. Tis 
| true theſe Elevations are but feldbm, 


| becauſe there is no need in natnre that 


+ the 


' 
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they ſhould be more frequent, hecauſe 

a Hill is many Apes a waſhing down, | 

and therefore if a ſupply of a new one | 

happen once 1n an Age, itis abundant- | 

ly ſufficient. | 

Crea, It 1s a great ſign of a through | 
Confutation, when Men take ſhelter | 

in ſuch mere Poſſibilities, that there is | 

not the leaſt grain of Probability 1n. | 

Ao new Becaule a ſmall Hill or two have been | 
, Hillsrai- raiſed by an Earthquake, why ſhould | 
| av wy we ſuppoſe all the Hills and Mountains | 
deratle, | in the World were ſo? Becauſe ſome | 
Men die violent Deaths, therefore we | 

may as well conclude none die natural : 
becauſe . there are ſome Monſtrous | 

Births, there are none born in the'ge- | 

nuine ſpecies. This is really, Sir, a | 

mad random way of arguing, which | 

' none will make uſe of, that. have, any 
thing elſe to ſay. But to ſpeak to your 
Inſtances, as to Ovid's Inſtance of the 

Hill by Trezez, that might in all pro- 
bability be nothing but a hear-ſay ſtory 

of the Neighbouring People ; many 

| hundreds of ſuch like we have amongtt 

. us here in England, and yet we fnould 
make mad work of it, if we ſhoyld go 

to Philoſophize upon them. The Poet 

does not give any greater proof of this 

p | than 
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| Authority. Beſides he calls t 
| Tamulas a Hillock, on which not ſo 
' much as a Tree grew, | 


with a Theiſt, _ 


| than he does of his other fictions, and 


therefore it does not deſerve any great 
is but 


. Eft prope Pittheam cumulus Trezpna ſine nllis 
Arduzts, arboribuzs _ 


and what is this to the ProduQtions of 
' ſuch vaſt Mountains as Caucaſus and 
' the Alps ? as to the other Inſtances out 
| of Srrabo and 'Pl:zy, every one knows 


what truſt thoſe: Authors repoſe in re- 
lations of common fame, to ſay nothing 
of the ſincerity of the Authors them- 
ſelves. But granting them true, they 
will not be able to ſupport your Hy- 
potheſis as you ſhall ſee by and by. 
The Inſtance of the Hill by Pazzaolo is 
unexceptionable, and perhaps ſeveral 
others have been raiſed by the ſame 
means. But then this 1s no very great 
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Hill, it 1s but a 100 foot perpendicular z4,;;.,. 
ar the moſt, and makes a great ſound 7hee!. piſ- 


under a Mans feet that ftamps upon it 


courſes on 
? the Chaos, 


as Mr. Ray who has been upon it does &c. 


teſtify. So that this is but a thin Ta- 


pering Hill, the ſides of which are fo 
very {lighr,that it diſcovers the Hallow- 
nels within,which 1s not to be perceived 

| | in 
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in any other Hills ; and therefore ought 
not. to be brought as a Precedent, to 
. prove the like Production of them. 
Burt granting this your Hypotheſis true 
of the ſucceſſive riſing ofnew and great. 
Hills, and that ſubterraneous Accen« 
| ſions were of force ſufficient to raiſe 
up the Alpes and Pyrenees ; this will 
by no means agree to common Expe- 
rience and Reaſon. For if this be the 
way, by which the World main- 
. tains its Eternity, then all the Moun- 
' tains in the World muſt millions of 

times have been waſl'd down and 
blown up again into the form we 
ſee them, ſo that they can be none of 
them abſolutely ſolid, but the Sides 
and Tops ſupported 1n manner of an 
Arch. Upon this it follows that the 
more Copped and Pyramidical any Hill 
' 15, the more Hollow it is, and rhe 
| Sides the thinner ; for if the accenſion 
be made very deep 1n the Earth and an 

elevation follows, it will make a large 
.rilſe of mighty circumference and im- 
perceptible aſcent of the nature of an 
Tiland, rather than a Hill. So that e- 
very Hill ſo generated mult be very 
| hollow, and the Rains by long waſh- 
ing, will at laſt waſh away the = 
anc 


with a Theiſt, 


and diſcover the Hollow. If this Hy- 
potheſis were true, to be ſure ſome: 
' time or other we ſhould hear of Horſes 


and Carriages breaking through the 
worn Cruſts of ſome old mouldering 
Mountains,and being abſorbed in their 


 Hollows; if this were true, we ſhould 


in-many places of the World, ſee only 
the ſides of rhe hollow Hills with their 
Tops dilapidated, which would appear 
nothing likea Hill, but like the ragged 


Walls of an old Romar Amphitheater, 


open at Top; and incloſed round with 


1ts ſides. Now becauſe we lee no ſuch 
Appearances as theſe, in any part of 


the World, which would moſt certain- 
ly come to paſs, if this Hypotheſis was 
true ; we muſt therefore in all reaſon 
conclude, the Hypotheſis is falſe, and 
that Mountains do not in this man» 
ner decay , and riſe as is here ſup» 
poſed. 


Ages, when no ſuch dilapidations hap= 
pen ; or the Hills might all or | moſt 
riſe together ſome few thouſand years 


ago, and ſo may not be. out of repair 


ſince. 


Cred, And this is all but a perhaps. 


/But we know the proguttions and Re- 


parations 


Phil. Perhaps we may live in ſuch | 
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parations of nature are not all togethet ; 
Men, Beaſts and 'Trees, are born, flou- 
riſh and die one after another continual- 
ly, and ſo *tis 1n all other things ; anll | 
therefore *ctis incredible to think ſo 
many thouſand Hills were produced 
{o many thouſand years ago, and never 
an one fince: Had not a Man better 
acquieſce in the Moſaick Account, than 
to involve himſelf in an Hypotheſis 
which 1s attended with all theſe ab- 
ſurdities, and muſt be defended with 
ſuch mere poſſibilities ? Credat Judens 
Apella. 

Phil. T will think more of this. 
What 1s your next Argument ?. | 

Cred, My next Argument is drawn 


from the Increaſe of Majkind, Tf 'we 


look back into Hiſtory, we ſhall find 
the World much thinner ſtocked with 
People than it is now. Tt appears by 
the Books of ſo late Writers as Home? 


and Heſi9d, that Mankind generally 


in thoſe days led a ſort of a Paſtoral 
Lite, and oftentimes changed their 
abode from one Country or one part 
of a Country to another ; which could 
not ſo frequently happen, if the World 
Had been as populous as it 15 now ; for 
then every parcel of Land would be pof- 

lefled 


with a Theift. 


leſſed by diſtinAProprietors,who would 


not give place to any new comets. 
But in thoſe days, Countries had ſo 


thin a ſtock of Inhabitants, that there- 


was Land ſufficient, not only for ſingle 
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perſons, but alſo for vaſt - Colonies of * 


Men ; which before it was occupted by 
them lay pro derel:&o,for any body that 
_ would take it, there is nothing more 
- famous in Ancient Hiſtory, than theſe 
tranſmigrations of Inhabitants from 
one Country to another. Every one 
knows of Cadmuss Plantation 1n Brota, 
of his Brother Cz/:x his in Cz/:c5a, of 


Diao's in Africa ; of the Colonies ſet- 


led by Evander, Areas, and Diomedes 
in 1taly ; to ſay nothing of our Engliſh 
 Brate and the: ſwarming Invaſions of 


the Saxops and Dares, and a hundred 


other Inſtances. For there is hardly 


any Nation almoſt , but owes, their _ 


Original ro {ſome Colony planted 
rhere, within the reach of Hiſtory. 


We may conſider furrher, what vat 
Woods have been deſtroyed to make 


' Foom for Inhabitants, as the World 
has Increaſed ; the vaſt Fercynian 
Wood in Germany which took up ſo 
great a part of that mighty Country, 
and that of Arduema in Gan!, To con- 
In ſider 
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ſider further, how mightily this Nation 
of ours has increaſed within a Century 
or two; notwithſtanding the many 
Civil and External Wars, and thoſe 
vaſt drains of People that have been 
made. into our Plantations ſince the 
diſcovery of America ; how the City 
of Loxdon has doubled it ſelf within 
theſe 4o years notwithſtanding the laſt... 
great Plague, and how the Country - 
has increaſed, tho? not in the like, yer 
in a conſiderable proportion. Now 
to lay all this together, it 1s no leſs 
than Demonſtration , that there has 
been a gradual Increaſe of the World 
for theſe 3000 Years, that it is far more 
populous now, than it was then, and 
that nature inclines till more and more | 
to Augment the ſtock : ſo that, tho?. 
we ſhould not grant:the World a Being 
- from all Eterniry, bur only ſuppoſe ir 
was four or five thouſand years before 
the Moſaical Account ; Mankind by 


this time would have been perfe&ly | ' 


wedged together, we ſhould have 
ſwarmed every where with nothing 
but men, moſt other ſpecies would 
in all probability, have been eaten up 
for food, and Men themſelves would 
have lived, like fiſhes, by ſnapping up 
one another. - Phil. 


nith oa Theft. 
Phil. By your good leave, Sir, T 
cannot be brought to believe all this. 
For nature does in a very prudent man- 
ner provide againſt the exceſſiveſt ock 
of Mankind, by cutting off the exube. 
rant Increaſe by Wars, Famines, and 


eſpecially .Plagues, and for ought TI 


know, by Deluges, ſuch as they tell 
us of Deacalioz and Noah. So that tho? 
Mankind does for ſome years ſeem to 
increaſe, yet it is always brought to 
the Level again, by ſome ſuch migfity 
devaſtation. For a great Plague or a 
Famine might deſtroy as much in one 
year,asthe World had increaſed in five 
thouſand. And tis my Opinion, that 
the Eternity of the World is kept up 
| by theſe ſucceſſive Increaſes and Deſo« 
lations. ' And there is very good Rea- 
{on for this Opinion ; becauſe this gives 
a fair account of the uſe of Plagues and 
PFamines in the World ; for ſuch pro- 
digious| corruptions in the Air do not 
ſeem to be the pure Errors and Blunders 
of nature ; but, to be wiſely contrived 
to obviate the Inconventencies, which 
would ariſe from an over-grown ſtock ; 
beſides ſuch Methods of Nature would - 
| ſeem cruel and unmerciful, unleſs ſhe 
| hada deſign to ſerve, which was 1o 
1b TS very 
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yery neceſſary | which: Imputation' is 
__ © fairly taken away by this. Hypotheſis. 
Tte world - Gred. But: (then your. Hypotheſis 
never depoe 


plated” by 
Plagues, 


ought to be grounded upon ſome Rea- 


ſon or Experience, before you advance 
it ; bur it is ſo far from being founded 
on them, that 1t:15 contrary to the Rea- 
ſon and Experience of all Mankind. 
We have very good - Hiſtory of what 
has happened, - for 3000 years laft, 
and-yet we never heard of any Devalſta- 


tion like this. 'Fhe great Plague of 4- 


teas, that unparallelied one in the ſixth 


Century, which raged fo all over the 


Roman Empire, for the ſpace of fifty 
ycars,: and that which happened in our 
City of Londoz thirty years ago, were 
indeed very ſevere Judgments of God, 
and made great deſolation among men ; 
but they were far from making any 


ſuch Epidemical Devaſtation, as 1s here 


ſuppoſed, that they did not ſo much as 
overpoiſe the gradual Increaſe of one 
Generation, The Ancient Hiſtories 


are not fo very punQuual,to let us make 
- a Demonſtrative proof of this, but yer 


from theſe we may gather arguments 
enough, to convince you of the unrea- 


| Jonableneſs . of this your ſuppoſition. 


For what ſignified that great Plague 
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in one City, and a few neighbouring 
territories, to the mighty Increaſe of 
People, from Cadmus his time'? We find 
by Thadydides his Hiſtory, that the A- 
thenians carried on the Pelponneſian 
War vigoroutlly, for all that ; that they 
were far more annoyed by rhe yearly 


©ING; 


R2 marks 
upon the 


incurſions of the Spartans into Attica ; molt re- 


and probably had as many Men loſt 


ſhort time ; but their War continued 
ſeven and twenty years. We have no 
particular account, what number died 
of that Plague, or what proportion of 
the People it {wept away. Ir 1s pro- 
bable, the Army ſuffered moit when 
it was infected ; becauſe of their hard- 
fare and lodging, and Jack of Atten- 


markable 
/ ” Poſtilences, 
as by the Plague, which laſted bur a 


dance and Conveniencies. . And Th+ Thucrd. 


cyaides gives us a particular account, 
what proportien of that died by the 
Infection. For the Army under 4297 
and Theopompus, Which took InfeEtion 
at the Sicge of Potiaes was in all 4300 ; 
whereo! 1500 dicd of the Plague, whici1 
is but about a third part ; end we can- 
not ſuppoſe, that of the Citizens, who 
had better care' taken of them, there 
died half fo many. 5So that Plague fo 
rare as this was, and fo remarkable to 

: F ; _: 
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all Ages, cutting off no greater a 


number of Men, in ſo {ſmall a Circuit, 


could tend little to our Univerſal De- 
vaſtation. Indeed tht Plague in the 
ſixth Century, which was called the 
Lues Inguinaria, or the ſwelling in the 


_ Groin , was more .Epidemical and 
of longer Continuance,, for it laſted. 
_ fifty years, and ſwept away multitudes 


Zift. Ecd. of People, all over the Roman Empire ; 


and yet Mankind was very inconfider- 
ably leſſened by it, as appears by the 
{warming Incurfions of Hunns, Lows 
bards, Saxons, Saracens, &C. 1n diverſe 
parts of the World, about that time. 


| As forour late Plague in London, we | 
. are able to make more particular re- 


marks upon that. There died in that 
dreadful Viſitation according to the 


weekly accounts of the Plague, in the 
-years 1665 and 1666. 70, 544. Now 


the number of inhabitants at that time 


were about 510, ooo ; for the common 


bills of mortality, at rhat time, were 


\ yearly 17000. (fince , by the Increaſe 


of the City ; they are come to three or 
four and; twenty thouſand ) which 
multiplyed by zo years, the middle 
Computation, of Life, gives the fore- 
{aid 510, ooo, of which the 70, 544 

EO {ns which 
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which died, is about an eighth part. 
Now London has been a place, that 
has been mightily ſubje& to Plagues, 
and if we conſult our Hiſtories we ſhall 
fiad one' there once 1n about five and 
twenty years, tho? perhaps none ſo 
prodigiouſly ſweeping as this laſt ; 
but granting them all like this to take 
away the eighth part of the Inhabitants, 
. once in 25 years ; let us ſee what this 
will do, towards hindring the Increaſe 


of Mankind. Sir W:lliam Petty has Eſſayof the 
. very handſomly proved, that Man- Muttipii- 


kind doubles it ſelf once in 360 years. 
Now 25 being found 14 times in 360 
the City of Loxdox muſt every five and 
| twenty years (the Period of the Plague) 
increaſe a 14th part; but then the 
Plague cuts off an eight part, which is 
a great deal more than it gains ; but 
then that 14th part helps very confi. 
derably to make up the loſs. But when 
on the other ſide, we conſider the 
whole Country of Ergland to contain 
ten'times as many People as the City, 
the Increaſe of the whole Nation, 1n 
five and twenty years, will be a 14 
part compleat(as being free from thoſe 
Plagues) and in 360 years will abſo. 
lutely double ; ſo that here will be this 
| | F 4 :  PrQ- 
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prodigious Increaſe of ten parts of the 


Nation, and the inconſiderable De- 
creaſe of but one, which is ſupplied 


. by a!l the reſt. So that the whole 


Nation lacks but + of 5 (which is not 
a twentieth part) of doubling in the 


360 years. And pray now, Sir, what 


are the Plagues of Lozaoy, to this Aug- 
mentation ? What is this inconlidera- 


| blelofs of one part, to the gain of all 


the reſt ? I am ſure, Sir, if you were a 


Trader, you would look upon _ this as 


conſiderable improvement, to hve 
your Gains twenty, and your Loſles 
bur one. 2 © 

Phil. Tamafraid, Sir, that the De- 
fenders of your Faith, will not thank 
you, for this fine ArithmeticalAr- 
gument; for if once you come to 
this, we Infidels ſhall be too many 
for you.. For ſettle the Increaſe of 
Mankind how you' will, make the 
Period of Doubling as large or as nar- 
row as you pleaſe, you will firdd your 
Moſaical Account will ftand miſerably 


looſe, upon that Bottom. ,Pray, Sir, 


for once, let me ask you:a Queſtion. 
How many Men do you probably con- 
jecture, may there be now in the World? 
Gueſs how you will, more or leſs, _ 

| then 


Ul 
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then you ſhail hear what I have to re- 
ply upon you., 


Cred. "The Ingenious Gentleman, I 7; pot 


ble number 


before mentioned ;- reckons 230 mil- 


for he does not mention them ; bur I 
compute there are 3 times as many, 
and I think upon pretty good- grounds. 
The yearlyBill of Mortality,now atLox- 
4on,are about four and twentythouſand, 


which multipled by 3o, the middle. 


| term of life, gives 720 thouſand, the 
number of the Inhabitans of the City :; 
now London being by common Com- 
putation the eleventh part of rhe Na- 


tion , that 720 thouſand , multiplied 


by 11, gives 


7,920,000. for PF 
' the Inhabitantsof Co 
the whole Nati- y 720;000. 
on, which is nigh eur @ ant 
8 Millions. Now $ 000,000. 
I reckon mode- VO £12 
Tit, INES 16,000,000, 

rately, that Scot- Tn 


land and Ir eland, The Worli 960,000,000. 
with all our adja- 
cent Iiles, are equal to England, fo as 
to make in all, about 16 millions. The 
. Inhabitants of our Iſles may by a mo- 
derate computation be about a ſixtieth 

| part 
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' of men in 


lions ; upon what grounds I know not, ,/..,- 17 
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part, of the World ; but Sir Willianz 
Pettyt's Computation makes them a 
twentieth, which is monſtrouſly un- 
proportionable, as will appear 'to any 
- one, that thinks but upon Ch:za and 
Tattary and the Empire of the Mogal ; 


 andT am afraid my number is ſome- 


thing of the leaſt. Now multiply the 
former 16 Millions by 60, and the In- 


habitants of the World will be 960 


. millions ; which. is juft three times as 
much as Sir Wl. Pettyi*s: 320 millions. 
Phil. Tadeed, Sir, I think your com- 
putation may be pretty exact ; and now 
be pleaſed to ſee, what horrible work 
this Computation and your doubling 
Period will make together. Suppoſe 
you go backwards nine of your Periods 
of 360 years reckoning this year to be 
in the World 960 millions ; 360 years 
before this viz. A. D. 1335. 480 mil- 
lions ; 360 years before that A. D. 975. 
240 millions, &c. the ninth Period 
will fall upon the year of the World 
1404. not long before the return of 
the Children of Iſrae! from Agypr; and 
/ then there were in the World accord- 
ing to. this Computation, 3 millions 
ſeven hnndred and fifty thouſand, 
which does but very ill agree with _ 
| Book 
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Book of Numbers. For Moſes Numb. 
I2. 32. reckons of all the Tribes of the 
Children of 1/-ae!/, that were able to 
bear Arms, 603, 550, to which if we 
add the old Men, the Women and 
the Children, they will trebble the 
number, ſo as to make x, 810, 650 ; 
which is almoſt half the number of the 
People then in the World, wv7z. 3, 750. 
ooo, which it 1s pretty ſtrange, that a 
parcel of Fugitives out of Egypr, fo in- 
conſiderable a Corner of the World, 
ſhould do. Beſides, let us run back'two 
Periods farther, and then we ſhall 
come within twenty or thirty years of 
the Deluge, ſo that then there muſt be 
in the World nine hundred thirty ſeven 
thouſand five hundred ; a good round 
Company of Noah's Grandchildren, 
all to be born in nine and twenty years 
at the moſt. TI will not teize you an 


and Nzizus , 1o nigh the. Flood ; for 
upon this computation, I am confident 
you will be hard put to 1t, to do it for 
Xerxes and Hannibal. 

| Cred. Sir, You go now upon a very 
great miſtake, as if I aſſerted that 360 


for 


further, to find out Armies for Belus 


v# | 


The World 


increaſed 


more for 
years was the common Period of Dou: merly then 


blings ;: for the increaſe of the World, 
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for all Ages of it. Tt is plain from Hi 
ſtory, that the increaſe proceeds flower 
now. than it did formerly. Greece in- | _. 
creaſed more between the Trojan and Y 
| the Peloponneſian War, than it has done. | , 
ſince. So did T[taly from /Exeas his 
time to the firſt Conſuls. And if 'pro- | L 
phane Hiſtory would ſuffer us to go 
much- higher , we ſhould find the in- 
creaſe ſtill the quicker. 360 years, I 
believe 1s the term of doubling now; 
it was formerly but half che time, and 
at firſt not a quarter. Indeed it is very 
difficult to make an exaC&t Table of this, 
and accurately to fix each different Pe- 
riod of Doubling ; but Sir Wl. Pertyt 
has attempted it in the aforeſaid Eſſay, 
and for your further ſatisfaction thither 
I refer you. 
Phil. Nay pray, good Sir, excuſe me 
K [1 now. This ſeems to be all Banter, a 
| \ | perfect Popiſh Noſe of Wax. You 
| ' _ make your Periods as you pleaſe, and 
Mankind muſt either double or treble 
as you havea mind roit, to ſerve your 
Hypotheſis. Sir, I believe the Genera- 
tion, like the Age and ſtature of Man- 
kind, is governed by a ſteddy unalter- 
able Law, and'is not to be turn'd about 
to go either faſt or ſlow like a Dukes- 
Place 
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I Plate Clock, I find all of you when 


you have but a new: Hypotheſis to ad- 
ance, will take Nature as well as 
your Bibles by the Noſe, and lead them 
which way you. pleaſe, to ſerve a 
turn. 2 | | Ie 

\  Cred, This 1s not, Sir, an empty 
Hypotheſis, but a neceſſary Truth: to 
confute the Calumnies. of Unbelievers 


againſt the Moſaical Books ; which 1s 75% pr0- 


not only .conſonant to the tenour of þ . 


thoſe Writings themſelves, but to ex--xeaſen. 


perience and good reaſoning. There 
was a peculiar Bleſſing of Increaſe 
givento thoſe firſt Ages after the Flood. 
| God Bleſſed Noah and his Sons, and ſaid 
unto them be. Fruitful and Multiply, and 
Repleniſh the Earth, Gen. 9. 1.' ' And 
therefore we Chriſtians, who acknow- 
ledge the Authority. of Divine-Writ, 
are bound to believe this bleſſing took 
effect... Beſides this is agreeable to all 
the reaſon in the: World, that the firſt 
Ages ſhould be moſt prolifick , the 
World being to be ſtocked by a few 
| Perſons : For the World lay waſt, till 
\there were a conſiderable number of 
Inhabitants born-to cultivate it ; Men 
. wanted ſufficient Aſſociates and Affiſt- 
ants, and the benefit of mutual kind» 
| nefſes 


Arg. IV. 
From Ht- 
flory and 
the Iate 7 le 
vention of 
Arts, 


_ of a multitudinons ProduQtion as was 
. without abatement , the Earth muſt 


have been over-ftocked before this 


' eſpecially ſince we find they have done 


_ the moſt ſtupid Blockheads imaginable;. 
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neſſes and Artifices ; but when Man- 
kind arrived'to a competent frequency, 
when. the Earth was divided into di- 
ſtin& Proprieties, and Men were of 
ſufficient number to' be ſerviceable to 
one another, there was not ſuch need 


befare; and therefore, as the World 
was more Peopled, the Increaſe did 
proportionably ſlacken. Beſides if the 
World had kept on its former Increaſe 


time, or at leaſt before the time which 
God had allotted for it. Your inftances 
of Famines, Wars, and Deluges are on- 
ly affertions without proof, and there- . 
fore-I ſhall forbear ſpeaking to-them ; 


no great miſchief | to the increaſe of 
Mankind, as far as Hiſtory goes. 

Phil. Have you any thing further to | 
urge upon this point ? 

'Cred. Yes, Sir, The late Invention 
of Arts, and the ſhortneſs of the Hiſto- | 
ry of the World, are invincible Argu- 
ments againſt its Eternity, If the! 
World was from Eternity, you muſt 
needs make them an Eternal Race of 


without 
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. without the leaſt dram almoſt of Wit, 


or Contrivance , or indeed common 
Senſe ; and that none of theſe qualifica- 
tions ever were known in the World, 
till within theſe two or three thouſand 
years laſt paſt. For there is hardly any 
uſeful Art or Science, but we know its 
Original and Progreſs, and its firft In- 
venter, or at leaſt its firſt Introducer 
into ſuch a part of the World ; which 


were abſolytely impoſfible to do, if 


there had been Eternal Inhabitants 
there, For who can imagine, that a- 
monegſt an infinity of Rational Men, af- 
ter ſo many Millions of hints and op- 
portunities, none ſhould, before theſe 
laſt Ages, have lighted upon thoſe or- 
dinary Arts, which it was 1d uneaſy to 
be without, and were ſo eaſy and ap- 
polite to be found ? Could the World, 
or at leaſt Greece, be from all Eternity 
without the common Tools of the Car- 
penter; the Saw, the Augre, the Plain, 
and the Plumb Line, till Dedalas had 
the happineſs to invent them ? Did 
Mankind for ever live upon Roots and 
Herbs, till Ceres, or (which is all one), 
the Aigyptien Ts found out the ſowing 
Wheat and Barly ! How could they 
be ſtrangers to ſuch eaſy HO ” 

| thoſe 
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thoſe of Wine and Honey, till Baichus 
ſhew'd them to. the World ? Should 
no one know how to cut and poliſh 
Stone till Cadmus taught it? How 
ſhould the Art of Dialling be fo late 
found out, to mention nothing of Clocks 
” and Watches? The Romazxs had not 
ſo much as a Sun-Dial, till the ſecond 
Punick War, and when they had one, 
they were forced to make uſe of that 
_ Plin. Nit. alone, being placed in the Forum, for a 
__— hundred and one years; although P/izy 
f tells us it never went right all the time. 
What a ſad ſhift was poor King Alfred 
put to; to. meaſure the Hours by the 
Spelman in burning of a Candle marked into twelve 
Yin. Afr. parts; and to be forced to invent the 
| Lantharn to ſecure it from the Wind of 
the Windows, becauſe Glaſing was 
not then in uſe ? I ſhall not trouble you 
with the Invention-of Guns, Printing, 
ec. for to be ſhort, if the World be 
Erernal, as you pretend, to be ſure 
moſt of our Arts would have an higher 
Original than you ſee they have ; bur 
1t is monſtrouſly incredible, that Man- 
kind ſhould have continued ſo many 
millions of Ages, and never found out 
any thing uſeful to' themſelves, but 
only in thele latter rimes. 


Then 
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| Then as to the ſecond part of the 
Argument, who can imagine, if the 


World was Eternal, that we ſhould 
have no Hiſtory above 3oo0 years 


ſtanding ; but that all the remarkable 


AQs of ſo many millions of Ages {ſhould 
be buried in Eternal Oblivion, and not 
the leaſt memoirs in Hiſtory concern- 
ing them? What unhappy Men were 
thoſe Eternal Inhabitants, to have all 


their ations forgot, whilſt Hiſtory is. 


crowed: up. with ſo many minute 1n- 
confiderable Actions, which have been 
done in a few Ages laſt paſt? How 


ſhould it come to paſs, that only in fo 


many Myriads of Ages, Greece 1t ſelf 
{hould ' have afforded us nothing of 
Hiſtory but a little Poetick Banter, 
*rill the time of Herodotus and T hucy- 
aides? That Egypr, the School of 
Greece, not long before knew nothing, 


but a ſilly Hyperbolical Chronology, 


and ſome Myſtical Hieroglyphicks ; 
This is ſo ſtrangely inconſiſtent with 
your pretended Eternity of the World, 


: that it affords moſt evident marks of 


tize lateneſs of it. | 
Phil. Your Argument from the late 
Invention of vulgar Arts is not ſo con- 


clufive as you would make it; For 
TG -: |." thoſe 
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thoſe Arts which are ſuppoſed to be 
" invented in theſe laſt times, were in 

all probability only revived after a long 
time oi diſuſe, or they might have ſe- 
veral times been loft, and as many 
times re-1nvenced. Juſt as Painting in 
Glaſs has been loſt for an Age or two, 
and now 1s by ſome Artificers, as 1s 
reported, regained in its ancient per- 
tection. So we have loſt: the Art of 
making Napkins which would burn off 
their Soil in the Fire inſtead of waſh- 
ing, made of the famous Asbeſtos, men- 
tioned by Plizy. Lib. 19. Cap. 1. We 
know nothing of the Art of making 
Glaſs malleable, which was invented 
in Tzperins his time, mentioned by the 
ſame Author, Lb. 36. Cap. 26. There- 
fore when they tell us of the Inventions 
of Cadmus, and Ceres, and Daedalus, 
we muſt efteem them only, as the Re- 
trievers of ſome former, although long 
diſuſed Invention, As for your Hi- 
ſftory-Argument , it is true Lacretins 
has beſtowed ſome handſome Verles 

= upon 1t ; | 

PDeterea fs nulla fuit genitalis origo 

Terrarum & Celi, ſemper, eterna fuere ; 

Cur ſupra bellum Thebanum @ funera Troje 


Non alias altj queq; res cecinere Poete f &c. 
If 
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Tf of the World there's no Origmal, --- - 
And if there always was this ſpacious All; 
How ſhould we never bear a Poet's Lyre 
Beyond the War of Thebes and Trojan Fire ? 
What bas of ſuch renowned Ais became = 
Neer to bs enter'd in the Books of Fame ? 


But then this is a better Argument 


for a Poet than a Controvertilt, Be- 


cauſe we know well enough rhe reaſon 
why - Hiſtory deſcribes but a few of 
thoſe innumerable Ages to us; which 
is, becauſe the uſe of Letters is but. a 
late Invention, and therefore: it is no 


wonder, that Men ſhould not write 


Hiſtories when they could not write at 


all. Had but the Inhabitants of” the - 


World, in thoſe laſt Ages, been ſo 


happy as to have found out writing be-. 


fore, the World would have been filPd 
with Hiftory and Chronology-; we 
ſhould have had Ars upon Ar4's for 
thouſands of years, even beyond your 


_ Jaliaz period ; nay your whole Epoche 


ab An, Creationis, would not have taken 
up fo great a part of that long account, 
as that from the late great Froſt does 
in the Almanack Chronology. 

_ -Cred, I will agree with you, Sir, t 
ſeveral Arts in the World .have [been 
oft, and others after 4 time again re- 
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Arrs loſt 
and revi- 
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vived, but then theſe have. been ſich 
Afts as have been more curious than 
uſeful, and have rather been Orna- 
mental,. than Beneficial to Mankind ; 
and there has been ſome good reaſon to 
| be given of their diſuſe, either by 
their growing out of faſhion, or by 
ſome more eaſy and commodious In- 
veniion. Thus the Art of Glaſs-paint- 
' ing was loſt, about the time of rhe Re- 
formation, when the Images of Saints 
were not ſo highly eſteemed, and 
Churches began to be more gravely 
adorned. Tihvs the uſe of Archers in 
an Army has been laid aſide, fince the 
Invention of Pikes and Guns. . But 
who can imagine, that the Art of the 
Smith and the Carpenter ſhould ever 
be forgot” after the firſt Invention ; 
unlefs we could ſuppoſe that Houſes and 
all forts of Utenſils and Convenierces 
ſhould grow out of faſhion, and ir 
ſhould be the mode for Men to live 
]ike (Colts and Wild Aﬀes: Unleſs 
_  Mencould be ſuppoſed, to forget the 
aſe of Eating and Drinking, I am con- 
fident they could never forget the Art 
of Ploughing and Sowing, and Pref- 
ſing the Grape. - _ 

But as for what you ſay,that the late 
Invention 
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Invention of Letters was the occaſion —_— 
could not | 


as the The | 
little account we have of your ſuppaſed 7s pre- .| 

rend, have | 
been with- | 


of the ſhortnels of Hiſtory, and the 


Infinite Time, I deſire you would be 
pleaſed |to take this Anſwer. I look 


noble Inventions which ever the World 
was bleſſed with ; and the Perſon, who 
ever he were, chat firſt lighted upon 
this admirable Art, I look upon, to 
have been a Man of a peculiar Genius 
and Wit, and to have made more Ob- 
ſervation than all that had gone before 
him in'fome Ages. Bur then I look 
upoa it next to impoſlible, that Man- 


kind ſhould have continued from all 


Eternity witnout the Invention of Wri- 
| ting, be it never {o happy, or if you 
| pleaſe ſd fortuitous an Invention : For 


if the] World be Eternal, all things 


mulſt be as they are now, [ mean Man- | 


kind muſt have been as ſagacious an 
Animal as 1t-15 now, and as capable of 
fading out and improving Inventions ; 
and if ſo, there being in an Eternity of 
timeall manaer of poſſible combinations 
of matter, and caſual hit ot Accidents 
which are the ground of all Inventions, 

no Art could poſſibly be uninvented in 
G|.3 all 


out Writing | 
upon the Invention of Writing, or front #- | 


Letters, to be oneof the moſt happy and 77% | 


of | 
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all that time. So that if the Art of 


Writing were never ſo caſual an Inven- 
tion, there muſt millions of millions of 
- hinrs be givea for it, in all that time ; 
but to ſay Mankind, all that while, ne- 
ver took notice of them, is to make 
them, inſtead of the moſt ſagacions, to 
be the moſt. ſtupid Animals 1n the 
World. Which you will better affent 
to, when. you cocſider that the Jnven- 
tion of Letters 1s nor ſo much a fortui- 
tous hit, as a Natural Deduction of 
good Reaſoning. And, if you pleaſe, 
T will enlarge upon. this ſomething 
more than ordinary ; becaule I find, 
your Theiſts ufe to be mighty trium- 
phant upon this Argument. ] 
I take Writing only to bea ſpecies 


of Painting or Imagery ; and the Greeks 


very well expreſs them both by the 


The pro- Word yeapn. For as Painting or Ima-: 


greſs inthe $5-afiv C . .C OL, 
Art of urri} BEL Y 15.2 Repreſentation of Shapes and 


ting, «ud Adtions, 10 Writing is a Repreſentation 
nk rag of Words. Now theſe tings are all 
Pifizuy that are naturally to be repreſented of 
 ##irs == Mankind, by outward Delineations, 
2ezti0m, and the latter ſtill is more diflicult than 
_ the foriner. The firſt Eſſay of Imagery 

was in all probability the ſimple ſhapes 

of Men, Beaſts, Flowers, &c. by p 
rude 
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rude and imperfect Delineation, or 


Sculpture, either in a Plane, which the 
Greeks call Sctography, or a ſolid 


which we generally call Carving. The 


next Progreſs was to repreſent the Ati- 
ons of rhe Body, as a Man running, 
Striking, Walking, Kneeling, and of 


this, among the Greeks, Dedalus is 


reported to be the Author; for be- 
fore him Statues were made with 
Hands falling down by the ſides, with 
Eyes ſhur, with Legs and Feet joyned 


in the nature of Pillars rather than 
Statues. Hence came the Atra ſpirantia, 


and the Animare figaras, &c. in the 
Poets Deſcriptions of Daedalus: The 
next and moſt ſublime Progreſs 1a the 
Grapiical Art was to reprelent Words, 
which we call Wr:#iag. . And this ſorr 
of repreſentation was much more diff- 


cult than the reſt. For this was a 


| Repreſentation of an Image, or the 
PiQure of another Repreſentative ; for 
as Letters are the Repreſentation of 


Words, ſo Words arethe Repreſenta-_ 


tion of Thoughts; and therefore it 
was a matter of greater difficulty, and 
required more niceneſs ard exaCtneſs 
co Carry on the Imagery upon the Re- 


fletion. But this was not all, Shapes . 
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and Actions were to be ſeen by the Eye, 
and therefore their Images being paint- 
ed were eaſily diſcerned by the ſame 
faculty. But words were things to be 
heard and not to be ſeen, and therefore 
It was far more difficult to paint them. 
They therefore, that made the firſt 
Eſſay to paint or write words, muſt 
needs find it a very diſcouraging Task, - 
to find figures or marks for ſo many 
thouſand words in a Language ; that 
would be too hard for Invention , and 
too troubleſome for Memory. The 
Ingenious therefore ficft found out. the 
Heroglyphical way of writing, which 
did repreſent whole ſentences, as 
a Crowned Lion did repreſent a Bold, 
ſtrong Victorious King, a Fox a Cun- 
ning one ; an Aſs did denote ſervitude, 
and a Sheep folly. To theſe when 
there were added ſome few notes for 
common terms of activg, fuch as. 
giving, taking , buying , felling, &c. 
and this was the fum and acme of 
the Hieraglyphical way of writing. 
Now this was a way of writing very 
_ troubleſome and uncertain ; for the fi- 
gures and marks muſt needs be very 
- numerous, anc yet not repreſent one 
quarter of the words in a _—. 
an 


Ul 
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and therefore conſequently very diffi- 
cult to be unlocked. The only way 
therefore to-get rid of this trouble, was 
to invent a few marks which might re- 
preſent all manner of words. And this 
was not very difficult to be attempted 
by thoſe, who had made any Obſerva- 
tion upon the nature of words, For 
ſuch could eafily determine, that al- 
though words were never ſo-numerous, 
yet the Elementary parts which did 
compoſe them were but few. They 
might ſoon perceive that all words 
were but four or five ſounds diverſly 
modulated by the Organs of the Mouth 
and Throat. The five Vowels are far 
eaſter to be diſtinguiſhed than the 
notes 1n Muſick ; and the Conlonants 
are not much more difficult. In the 
word 4-mo, any one way perceive the 
firſt Syllable is ooly a clear plain ſound 
| of the Breath through the Mouth ; and 
229 is only a hollow found modulated 
by the Lips. Amor is a ſound made by 
the ſame Organs, with a regurgitation 
of the laſt Vocal ſound to the Throat. 
From hence an ingenious perſon may 
obſerve, that by the moduletion of 
' theſe ſounds fourtecn or fifteen ways, 
by therepeating or tranſpoſing them ail 
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manner of 'words are made. And 
then he may very well conclude (when 
he has ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed theſe 
ſounds and modulations) that by ap- 
plying particular Marks or [ Letters] 
- to each of theſe, he may repreſent all 
manner of words, or write what he 
will with thoſe few Characters. And 
I doubt not but this, or ſomething 
very like, was the reaſoning of that 
admirable Perſon who firſt - thought 
upon this noble Art. Indeed it is far 
eaſier torun along with this thread of 
— Thought after the Inventioa than be- 
fore ; but to ſay that amongſt ſo many 
Millions of Ingenious Men in millions 
of Ages, no one ſhould ever have rea- 
ſoned after this manner, or have pro- 
ſecuted this hint ſucceſsfully, is a thing 
ſo very incredible, that we Chriſtians 
have not Faith to believe. And this 
isall I have to ſay to you about the 
Eternity of the World ; ſo that now 
Tamready for your other exceptions, 

if you have no more to reply upon this , 
Head. 

. Phil, I think we have bandied this 
{ubject about long enough, and I thank 
you kindly for your Arguments, whicl) 
as you have urged them have had that 

| ” E, . force 
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force upor: me as to make me abandon 
my former Onimon of the World's E- 
teraity, whicu indeed I neyer betore 
thought fo ab{uid as you have made it, 
But ſtill, my dear Friend, I have ſome 
dregs of a Doubt behind , whether 
it may not be many thouſand of years, 
or perhaps Ages, older than you look 
upon.it to be, if you go upon the Mo- 
faical account. Por it we look into 
the ancient computations of other Na- 
tions beſides the Jews, we {ball find 
prodigious accounts of Time, For Sca- 
liger (in his Book de Emendat. Temp.) 


ſays, that then ( 4. D. 1594.) the o. x. y 
Chineſes reckoned the World to have 226. 


been eight hundred eighticore. thouſand 
and ſeventy three years old, and the 


* Bramins of Gauzrat {aid, that in the + ;/ ;$4, 


years 1639, there had paſſed 326669 
Ages. To.this if we add the exceſſive 
computations of the Egyptians and Chal- 
azans, and the Inſcriptions of Ancient 
Marbles in ſome ancient Language 
which 1s now forgot, we cannot in any 
probability allot the World ſo late an 

Original as the Moſaical account does. 
Cred, The Argument I urged before 
7rom the Increaſe of Mankind is good 
againlt theſe exceſlive Computations, 
as 


94 


of the 
World. 


Exceſſroe 
Computati- 


ons\n0 Ar- { 
gument of AS 1s here pretended,it would have been 
the Eternity 


Antiquity, without good Hiſtory to 
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as it is againſt the Eternity of the 
World ; for granting the World ſo old 


over-peopled long before now, as much 
as it would have been in an Eternity, 
So that if you allow the Cogency of the 
Argument in one caſe, you muſt :like- 
wiſe in the other. But befides, the 
pure aſſertions of Nations as 'to their 


ſupport them, have always been very 
little regarded ; becauſe it has been a 
conſtant Vanity in all Nations, to ap- 
pear as old as they could.. Hence the 
Inhabitants of every Country endea- 
voured what they were able, to be e- 
ſteemed *Aulcy0oygs and Inaigene, born 
out of their own ground, or perpetual 
Inhabitants of ir. And with how great 
2 Zeal Nations have carried this con- 
cern, we may make an Eſtimate of, by 
that pleaſant contention of the Scyrhi- 
ans and Egyptians in the ſecond Book 
of Jaſiin. As for the Afgyptians, Dio- 
aorus Siculus who lived among them, ' 
interprets their vaſt accounts of time 
by Months or Lunary years; and fo 
may the other: be eſteemed if there be. 
any truth in them at all. As for your 
oldInſcriptions,fuch as that which they 
rel! 


UN 


with a T heift. 
| tell us is to be ſeen at Caxumo in #7rhio-. 
pia; that is eaſily to be accounted for, 
by the great alteration of Kingdoms 
and Languages. For if the Romans 
after a few hundred years could hard] 
read or underſtand their old Laws, 
what more can we expect from a few 


Barbarous Africans, ſhut up from the 
reſt of the World ? 


Of the Moſaick Account of the Creation. 


Phil, Well, Sir, I ſhall trouble you 
no more upon this Head, which has al- 
ready taken up too great a part.of our 
Diſcourſe. Burt IT would fain ſee how 
you will get over ourObjections againſt 
the Moſa:ck Hiſtory of the Creation, 
which your Bibles begin with. For tt 
{cems to me to be ſuch a Fardel of Un- 
philoſophical contradiQtious talk, as is 
fit only for the Chimney Corner, in- 
ſtead of Witches and Apparitions. One 
would expect that when an inſpired - 
Prophet ſhould go about to give an ac- 
count of the Origin of things, he 
ſhould do it in a noble Philoſophick 
manner, as Virgil tells us of old S#- 
 denus. * | | 
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—— Vt! ney indne coatd 
Semina terrarum, animaq,, mariſq, fuiſſent 
Er Iiquidi ſimul ignis : ut bis exordia primss 
Omnia, © ipſe tener mundi roncreveris orbir, &c. Ecl. 6. 


Shews how the Earth 
By Atoms meeting in the Void had Birth : 

What form'd the Soul; and what the Ocean made; 
And how the liquid Fla mes a Being had :* 

From whence all theſe their native Forms had bore ; 
And how the tender Globe was crufted o'er. 


But inſtead of this he only Magifte- 
rially tells us things were ſo, which 
any thinking Man, that does not ſutter | 
every thing to paſk upon him, is aſſured 
of the contrafy of. For though your 
Arguments have convinced me of a 
temporary production of the World, 
and that God ſome time or other, per- 
haps not many thouſand years ago, did 

make it; yet I can never believe It 
was made in that ſort he wovld have 
it, For he makes the whole Univerſe 
as well as this World, or Earth of ours, 
to be made at the ' abi time; as if 
thoſe prodigious Bodies of the Stars, , 
and all the innumerable furniture of 

thoſe infinite ſpaces, were made only 
ro ſpangle round this little ſpeck of 
ours. He begins with a 2» the beginning 
God created the Heaven and the Earth; 
as 


UM 
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as if the Heaven bore any proportion 
to this little poor Earthy Atom. And 
again God made two great Lights, &C. 
he made the Stars alſo ; bringing in thoſe 


innumerable prodigious Bodies, with 


a poor 4//o,which are millions of times 


No, Sir, I have much more auguſt 
conceptions of the Deity than to think 


Productions to dance attendance to ſuch 
a puny point. For look upon God to 
be a Being of infinite Power and Good- 
neſs (eſpecially) as well as Duration ; 
and therefore I cannot ſuppoſe he ſhould 
lie ſnug within his own happineſs from 


of his good nature and communicative 
kindneſs till within a few thouſand 
years laſt paſt. That Men ſhould 
have ſuch abjeq and narrow-ſpirited 
thoughts of ſo diffuſive a goodneſs, rai- 
ſes in me ſuch a tranſport of Paſſion or 
Zeal, or what you pleaſe to call it ; 
that the names of Atheiſtical, Hereti- 
cal, Papiſtical, and a hundred others, 
which your Folks are ſcar'd at, don't 
ſeem ro me half\ſo impious and refle&- 
ing upon the Deity as this one Hetero- 
doxy. : 

Cred. 
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bigger than all the reft of the Creation. 


he made ſuch numerous and glorious 


all Eternity, and never diſplay a vein _ 


Anſwer to 
the Argu- 


; ment from 
the late 
Communi- 
cation of 
the Divine 
Goodneſs, 
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Cred. T am glad to find you have 
this concern for God-Almighty?s ho« 
nour, as to appear thus Zealous for it, 
But you ſhould nor be too outragious at 
the Sacred Prophet, for a matter it is 
hard to prove him guilty of. For I look 
upon this his Hiſtory of the Creation, 
to be the moſt noble piece of Philoſo- 
phy, which ever the World was ac- 
quainted with, and whenever there 
appear any blemiſhes in it, it is only 
the ſully it has contraQted from bad In- 
terpreters. T confeſs the generality of 
Divines, both Ancient and Modern, 
have thought the whole Univerſe was 
created in the Hexaemeron ; becauſe 
God is ſaid to have: then' created zhe 
Hearzen and the Farth, and becauſe the 
Stars are mentioned in'the fourth days 
work. This Opinion has given indeed 
mighty advantage to Atheiſtical Men, 
eſpecially thoſe who- had any taſt of 
Philoſophy, and had confidered what 
a little pittance of the Univerſe this 
Earth of ours was, for the ſake of 
which all things ſeem'd, by this ac- 


count, to be framed at the ſame time ; 


nay this point 1s ſuppoſed, to have bu- 
fied the Deity, more than all the reſt. 
Now I hall take oft the force of this , 


prejudice 


| with a Theift. 1: 
prejudice when I ſhall have proved, _ 
that Moſes. does not afſert.the Stars to 
be any part of the Adamical Creation ; 
but that in all probability that Crea- 
tion was not extended beyond the Sun 
and the Planets. As for the firſt Verſe 74 pxe4 
Sin Geneſis, where God is ſaid to have $rrs pro- 
created the Heaven and the Earth ; it is = ih: 
plain that frequently in Scripture Lan- Mo/aice = 
Suage the word Heaven does not figs £49 
nify more than the Regions of the Air, 
as when in the 20. v. of this Chapter, 
the Fowls are ſaid: to fly 77 the Firma- | | 
ment of Heaven, The Windows of 3 
Heaven, Gen. 7. 11. The Bottles of Hea- 
ven,Job 38. 37. (z.e.) the Clouds ; The 
hoary froſt of Heaven, Job 38. 29. and 
ina hundred other places ; where Hea- 
Tex can be extended no ftirther than 
| the Air. So that when God 15 faid 
| here to create the Heaven aff the 
Farth, we cannot from hence conclude, 
that he then created every thing 1n the 
vaſt extramundane ſpaces ; though the 
vulgar do fometimes call all this, by 
the name. of Heaven. But this 15 not 
the knot of the Difficulty, the greateſt 
ſtreſs of the ObjeQion lies upon the 16 - 
Verſe, where, among other parts of the 
Creation, God is pe{itively {aid ro have 
— __- made 


GeEn.t.i6., 
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made the Stars. And God made two 


great Lights the greater Light to rule the 


Day,and the leſſer Light to rule the Night: ' 
he 1m4ae-the Stars alſo, Gen. 3. 16, But 

the 'Cexr does not neceffarily denote ſo 
much. - Our Engliſh Tranſlation. inter- 
polates the words [he made] which are 
not in the original; for the ſimple 


"Tranſlation of the Hebrew 1s oaly this. 


AndGod made two great Lights the greater 
Light to rule the Day, and the leſſer Light 
to rule the Night, and the Stars, So that 
here the word Stars ſeems to come in 


ſo very abruptly, and by the bye, that _ 


one would be apt to think, that it was 


clapt in by ſomebody elſe, after Moſes 


his time, who had a mind t6 be mend- 


ing his Hypotheſis ; or elſe was added 
as a marginal note by ſome Rabbi, 
ard ſo at length crept into the 'Text, 
as;Father $:mz0z has proved ſeveral 0- 
thers have done. And there might 
be the more countenance for this, when 
the Jews found themſelves , to have 
been fo horribly plagued, for worſhip- | 
ping theHoſt of Heaven for Gods,when 
they were Creatures, tho? at the ſame 
time they could not find any account 
of their Creation among the other parts 
of the Univerſe, "This might be to 

_ _- afford 


with a T heiſt. | 


afford a Covert to ſuch Idolaters, who 


might from hence infer the Stars to be 


uncreated Beings, which was fairly 
taken way, by adding ſuch a Gloſs in 
the Margin,or by taking it from thence 
into the Text, where the Tranſcriber 
- could not think it reaſonable it ſhould 
be omitted. Now this is no very im- 


robable account, to any one who con-. 


'{iders, how much by head and ſhould- 
ers and the Stars comes in; if we take 


the common Interpretation of the . 


words. Burt I think we may give 2 
| better Interpretation of them, and that 
is this: The words azd the Stars arenor 
to be referred to the word wade in the 
. beginning of the Verſe, but to rhe 


word Rale which immediately gocs be- - 


fore, and are to be coupled not with 
the Sun and Moon, but the night. 7he 
leſſer Light to rale the Night and the 
Stars, Whereby 1s denoted the pecu- 
liar uſefulneſs and predominancy of the 
Moon, above all other Stars and Pla- 
nets, in this Earth. of ours. For this 
{hines out when they do but twinkle; 
and affords a-mighty influence in the 
production and growth of all Vegeta- 

_bles. So that upon this account , ſhe 


may very well be called the Ruler of 


H 2 - _ ths 


— 
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the Night, and as it were Prexce a- 


mong the Stars. For as it appears to 
us,it is a glorious Planet and a Princely 
Light; and it 1s no abſurdity in the 


divine Legiſlator (as ſome will have it) 


in the literal ſenſe to call it a Great 
Light. For the Admired Plato him- . 
{elf goes a pitch or two higher, and 
calls theſe two Luminaries peyaac 
Oct, The Great Goas , the Sun and the 
Moon, Plat. Leg. Dial. 7. Now this 
notion of the words ſeems; more ratio- 
nal, becauſe the Moon's being Prince 


or Ruler among the Stars, or Governeſs 


of the night is the common language 
of all people, and what every old 
Author, almoſt is full of. 7ily ſays, | 
ſhe was called Diana, becauſe ſhe | 
made a Day of the Night, whilſt | 
all the other Stars did not makesa : 
Twilight, Cc. de nat. Deorum. Lib. 
2. #ſchylas calls her TpioCupor appur, 
The Ancient, the Governeſs, or 
Mother of the Stars. Aſc. ele. 4- 
pollinaris upon the Pſalms calls her, 
yuiar Bacikac atrzpmoy, The Queen 
of the nightly Paths. And Syaeſins 1N 


his Hymns ftiles her Iloplu vwyioy 


DI6wy , The Princeſs of the Nocturnal 
Gods. Which is agreeable to Horace 
| his 


with a Theiſt. 
his Lucida cals decus=--= 
| Syderum regina bicornis auas 
Roma paellas, Hor. Ep. 18. 
Virgil calls her likewife A/trorum Decas, 
The Ornament of the Stars. Virg., An.6. 
Seneca 1n his Flippolytas terms her 
===0bſcuri Dea clara murdi, The bright 
Goadefs of the obſcure World ; and pre- 
ſently after, Clarumg; Czli ſydus & no- 
tis Decus, The bright Star of Heaven, 
ang the Grace of the night. Statius terms 
er, 
----&rcane moaeratrix Cynthia nottis. 
--The Myon the Governeſs of ſilent 
Night. Theb. Lib. 10. 
So Manilins Aſir. Lib. 2. 


—DPheben imitantem lumina Fratris, 
Semper, & in proprio regnanmem tempore nodtis. 


=_ Phebe that imitates her Brothers light, 
And reigns with her own Scepter of the Night. 


: Now if we lay all this together, we 
can hardly ſuppoſe any other ſenfe of 


| 


the Words, than that God made this 2 


leffer Light, the Moon, to be to us the 
Governels of the night, .and the Chief 
or Principal of the Stars. So that, Sir, 
now you ſee, here is no complaint to 
be made of the narrow ſpirited doctrine 
of us Friends to Moſes, and the Deity's 

6 RT H. 2 chewing 


ſo many Pretenders -to it. 
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chewing the Cud upon his own happineſs 
from all Eternity, as a Friend of yours 


_ unmannerly expreſſes it. You ſee now 


you are not ftinted for Worlds, for the 
communication of the Divine Good- 
neſs; ſo that you may make half a 
dozen out of. every fixed Star if you 
think fit. 
Phil. T thank you kindly for your 
offer, but I never deſign to ſet up for 
a World-maker, for it is a very difti- 
cult Trade ; and I am ſorry there are 
But by the 
way I am afraid that this little piece 
of Criticiſm of yours will not hold 
Water. I do not pretend to be any 
great Critick in the Hebrew Tongue, 
but I think I am one good enough to 
underſtand that Text you have men- 
tioned. The words you bavedeſcant- 
ed upon are Ueeth hacocauim,” Now I 
ſuppoſe any one that underſtands He- 
brew, knows that the particle Eh is a 


. Ggn of the Accuſative Caſe, and there- - 


tor Eth- hacocavim muſt follow 'the 
Verb jangsſ, made, which goes before, 
and not have any Relation ro /emern 
fſoeleth, which is a ſubſtantive and ſig- 
ntfhes to the dominion , Now the con- 
{ſtruction is very natural /exzem2 ſbeleth 
bn 6-7 og 1 OW halailah ; 


with a T heiſt, 


halailah ; for the dominion of the ateht ; 


but the particle E:h makes the word 


Hacocavim quite of another caſe, fo 


that it muſt bereferred to another part 
of the ſentence ; which can beno other 
than the verb [made]; therefore the 
Stars are here ſaid to be --ade and not 
to be governed, as you would have 
them. 


ſed the only Objeftion which I was 
aware of, And I will endeavour to 


is very true that the particule nx doth 
moſt commonly ſignity the perſon ſuffer. 


 #ug, orisa fign of the Accuſative Caſe, 
but not always, for it is very often uſed. 


otherways. Sometimes the word Er 
is perfectly redundant and ſignifies juſt 
nothing : As, Jer. 2. 37. you ſhall go(me- 


eth-ze) from hence, which 1s the ſame. . 


as mizze.- Sometimes it 15 joined with 


the Nominative Cale, as Jer. 38. 4. 


Let (eth-haiſh) that man die. Sometimes 
it has the ſignification of the Prepoſi- 
. tion To. As Job 26. 4. Eth-rmi, To 
whom haſt thou uttered words ? Some- 
times it ſignifies From, as Ger. 44. 4. 
They were gone (eth-hangir) out of (or 
from) the'City. Often-times is figni- 


Cred., Well, Sir, I ſee you have rai- 0%j:#io 
againſt this 
Interpreta- 
F10R ans © 


ward off the blow as well as I can. Tt ſwored, 


H 4 ties __ |. 
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_ fies with, as 2 Sams. 1 5. 11, Eth-Abſa- 
lom, With Abſalom there went two hune 


dared men. So lf. 7.17. With the Kjng 
of Aſſjria. And Il. 23. 17. Shall come 


wit fornication [eth] with all the Kyne- 


doms of the World, And in this laſt 
fenſe I rake the Particle ro be uſed, in 


the Text. For the government of the 


night [veeth-hacocavim] together with 
the Stars; or and the Stars. Which 
anſwers exactly to the like Conſtry- 
Etion, Neh. 9. 33. We have done wick- 
edly(veeth-malachenu) zogether with oar 
Kzngs, or, We and our Kjngs have done 
wickedly. This ſeems to me to be an 
Interpretation natural enough, and I 
doubt not but ancient Interpreters 


: would have made uſe of it, had they 


been acquainted: with thoſe improve- 
ments which have þeen made by mo- 
dern Philoſophy. | 8 

Phil, I find , Credemtius, you enter- 


tain ſome »oſtrums in Divinity, as well 


asI do. Well! I would not be in 
your Coat for a good deal, if you 
ſhould vent theſe notions to the World. 
And yet I could not chooſe bur laugh, 
ro fee whata pack of Syſtematical Di- 
vines you would have about your Ears. 
They would worry you into as Arrant 


4. 
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I cannot help it, and if t 
me better information, I am ready 
-with all humbleneſs and ſubmiſſion to 


with a T heiſt. 
an Atheiſt, as they dome. The Stars 


no part of the Moſaick Creation ! Bleſs 


us ! here is Divinity enough to raiſe up 


Calvin, ?Tis well, Credentias, you 


| live in a Philoſophick Age, and a time 


of Free-Thinking, or elſe we ſhould 


poor Biſhop that was a Martyr for al- 
ſerting the Antipodes. | 


_ the Ghoſts of old Zaxhy, and John © 


ſee youin as ſorrowful a pickle, as the 


Cred. Pray, Sir, leave off your Ban Thc meer 
ter, we may be pleaſant upon a more #r*1arion 


roper Subject. I do affure you,sSir,TI ab- 

or advancing any notion, which ſhould 
do the leaſt Aifſervice to Religion, or 
which ſhould turn to the leaſt diminu- 
tion of God's Glory ; but I think this 
interpretation does neither, but rather 
the contrary : if it does gee Lane others 


receive it. 

Phil. The next thing which diſlikes 
me in the Moſaical account, 1s this. 
That he makes Light before the Sun, 


. Which is a monſtrous abſurdity : For 
the firſt thing which he makes the 


Deity do, is to give out his F7at for 
Light ; upon this notable contrivance 


= 


20t preju- 


dicial to, 
Religion. 


ey will give- 


- *0, A. p-* Pll warrant you, for fear God ſhould 
k con be thought to work great part of the 
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Week in the dark. Burt how unintelli- 
gible a thing 1s this Light without a 
Sun, We may as well talk of Colours 
without Light, of Shadow without a 
Body, of an Accident without a Sub- 
ject, of an Effect without a Cauſe, as 
to make Light in the World without 
a Sun. But to-what manner of purpoſe , 
ſhould it be? Certainly God knew how 
to work without a Candle, and there 
was nothing elſe made (according to 
this account) to fee by it. Pray, Sir, 
unriddle this for me ; for Taffure you 
this. is one of the greateſt prejudices I 
have againſt the Mofaick account. —.._ 
Light be- Cred. Indeed this difficulty has hor- 


foe «bly puzled Interpreters. The Rab- 


Sun 1s the ,". _—_ 
Cl:wing bins who are uſed to be very fruitful 


np f "for Invention, telt us the Sun was crea- 
= * redthe firſt day, when the Light is ſaid 
to be Created, but 1s mentioned by way 

of repetition in the fourth Day. Others 

_ will have this Light to be a Lucid 
Cloud, - like that which went before 

the Children of 1/rae! in the Wilder- 

neſs, and moved round the World like 

the Sun, till that was created. But our 

q Erophet need not be holp off with = 

a & 
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filly ſhifts as theſe: You know that | 


. Darkneſs has been in all Ages the chief 
Idea Men have had of a Chaos. Hence 


Nox, and Erebus, and Tartarnus have 


been the principal part of. the De- 
{cription of it in the Poets and Phi- 
loſophers. Therefore it ſhould ſeem 
very agreeable to the Reaſon of Man- 
kind, that the firſt remove from the 
Chaos ſhould be a tendency to Light. 
Either all Mankind have been out in 
their notion of a Chaos, or the Moſaick 
-Hypotheſis 1s very well contrived, to 
be ſo conformable to it. But by Light, 
as it was produced the firſt. day, muſt 
not be underſtood the darting of Rays 
from a luminous Body, or the trepida- 

tion of the Intermediate Corpulcles 
_ between that and the Eye, which 1s 
the aCtual Light we enjoy now : But 
only the forming and adapting ſuch 


tenuious parts-1n.ſuch -a figure and _.- _ 


manner ,. as when ſuch a Luminous 
Body ſhould be afterwards created 


* they ſhould convey Light to us, or _ 


raiſe that agreeable ſenſation in us. 
Which I will the better explain to 


you by this Scheme, which I delire- 


your favour to look upon. It is my 
()pinion that upon the firſt formation, 


. 
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the whole ſpace of the Magnus Orbis, 
which 1s all that ſpace which is com- 
prezended wirhin the circle which 
Saturz feſcribes about the Sun, was 
the Bounds of the Chaos. For tie 0- 
ther Planets, Japiter, Mars, 8&c. which 
are contained within this Circle, bear ſo 
many ſ1militudes and relations one to 
the other and to our Earth, have the 
iame common Luminary , the ſame +< 
Center, alike iorm and gravity, with 
many other Afﬀections, which may be 
demonſtrated of them; that to any. 
reaſonable Man they ſeem to be the 
production of one Creation. If the 
San was not created till your Creation, 
as Moſes ſays poſitively it was not, 
we cannot imagine that all the other 
Planets, fill that was created, went 
rowing all in the. dark round an ima-, 
ginary point, to no purpoſe. We muſt 
therefore aihgn them all .one- com- 
mon rime of Creation, which muſt 
be the Moſaical. The Chaos there- 
fore muſt be of equal extent to the 
Creation, thar is to take up all the 
Room within 'the aforeſaid Circle. 
Now it ſeems molt agreeable to Scrip- 
ture, that this Chaolick matter was 
then firſt created out of nothing by 
God, 
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God, Heb.. 13. 3. comparetl with 2 


Mac. 7. 28. That Original Creation 


therefore 1s repreſented in the Figure I, 
Wherein 1s comprehended all the Mat- 
ter in this folar World unformed and 
. indigeſted, without Light or Motion. 
Either the matter was not broke and 
attenuated, into thoſe fine Corpuſlcles, 
which compoſe Light, or elle they 
lay irretited and entangled with the 
parts of diſſimilar -groſs Subſtances 
mixed with them ; ſo as to make the 
whole Expanſion. relembic a Great 
Dark Muddy Globe. So that by its 
opakeneſs it hindred the Light of the 
Stars, or any Luminous Body, from 
paſſing through it. Inthis Condition, 
I ſuppoſe, the Chaos to have {tood, 
when the. Fiat for Light was given. 
And then when the Diviac Spirit, or the 
Wind of God made its {mcabarion, or 
motion upon the Abyſs, all the con- 
fuſed ſtagnating principles of matrer 
began to range into order and form ; 
the dull, heavy terreous parts, which 


1: 


over-clouded the Expazſaz;, had their 


lummons to retire ro rheir rgipettive 
Centres; and they preſently obeyed 


the Almighty Orders, and part thereoi 


ſubſide to the Center of the #4775, 
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ſome to Jupiter, ſome to Satarn, and 


others- to YVexas, &c. till the Globes of 
thoſe reſpeCtive Planets were compleat- 
ed; and till the whole Expanſum was 


_ cleared of theſe groſs and opake parts 
' of matter, and of a muddy dark Chaos, 


became a  Tenuivus, Pellucid Globe. 
This was the firſt Days Work, and the 
Effect of that Divine Effate, Let there 
be Light. Vid. Fig, IL. 
Phil. Ay, this 1s Divinity whicl 
agrees with my Tooth. Do but go on 
at this rate, and I, like King Agrippa, 
ſhall be half a Chriſtian at firſt daſh. 1 
wiſh you could help out Moſes at other 
ſtraits, as well as you have done here. 
But what ſay you to his Waters above 
the Firmament ? Is not this a pretty 
imaginary. Vr9pian Ocean ? There is as 
much of the Philoſophy of a Country- 
mar in this as you would expect to ſee: 
Poor Prophet ! he underſtood nothing: 
of the elevation of vapours from the 
Sea, and the Condenſation of them 1n- 
to Rains ; but very artificially makes 
a Repolitory-Pond for them., (like 
the New-River Water) in the -Hea- 


.vens, from whence the diverſe In- 
habitants of the World may be ſup- 


plied with Rain, according as God 
; pleaſes. 
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_ pleaſes. Doth this look like Tnſpi- 
ation, or indeed like common ſenſe. 
And yet we hnd a whole day attribu- 
ted, to this Imaginary work. Indeed 
it ſometimes makes me laugh to think, 
how the poor Interpreters ſweay, under 
this Difficulty. Some place theſe ſu- 
per-celeſtial Waters only in the Clouds, 
but then they know not how to get 
them thither ; for as yet there was no 
Sun to exhale them. Others carry them 
as high as the Celeſtial Orbs, and make 
uſe - of them there, for refrizerating 
the heat of the Sun, and Moon; for 

fear they ſhould melt the ſolid Orbs. 
Thus Theodoret and Procopius, two 
very learned Men. Bede wil have 
them there, to keep the heat of the Sun 
from being too intenſe, and ſcorching 


us too much. But Corzelias 2 Lapide, 


has found out a moſt admirable uſe for 
them, which is this; to make Canals 
and Waterworks, for the Blefſed inthe 
Empyrean Heaven. Ut aquis hiſce Chry= 
ſtallinis & wariegatis oculos eorum paſcat ; 
aque enim omnis forme, decoris, coloris 
O& ornatus ſunt capaciſſime, ut puter in 
Iride, And for this he quotes the Re- 
velations, [hall lead them unto livizg fours 
tains of Water, Rev. 7. 17. And he 

Jhen'd 
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ſhew'd mt a pure River of Waiter of 


life, clear us Chryſtal, Rev. 22. 1. Have 
not theſe Men, think you, pleaſant 
work of it, to be. making ſuch ropes of 


ſand, and to go about to interpret that; 


which can have no tolerable ſenſe put 
upon it ? Ih 

Cred. Your prejudices tranſport you 
too far, Philologus ; and Gentlemen of 
your perſuaſion are roo haſty, when 


_ they go about to diſpute that out of the 


World which they cannot affign the 
uſe of, There are a many Plants and 


above the. Druggs in the World, which we do 


Firmament | _ . 
#irmencr not know the uſe of; and yet it would 


of the pla-be a madneſs to deny their Exiſtence. 


If by Gods word we ate affured, there 
are ſuch Celeſtial Waters, it is to no 


purpoſe to diſpute the uſe of them ; for 


tho! we do not know it, God mays 
But perhaps there may he another ſenſe 
of the words, than what 1s uſually ap- 
prehended. And God made the Firma- 
ment, and divided the Waters, which 
were under the Firmament from the 
Waters which were above the Firmament. 
v. 7. Now by the Firmament is ge- 
nerally, and I think very well under- 


ſtood, the Atmoſphere of the Earth, 


or the Regions of the Air. All the dit- 
| ficulty 
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ficulty is, to find out what theſe C- 
leſtial Water or Waters above the Air 
be, Now there is no need to ſeek out 
Pools in the Empyreum ; if we can find 
Waters nigher home. Then, tell 
me, Sir, why may not: the Waters 
which belong to each Planet be theſe 


Waters above the Firmament ? Thar 


the Moon has Waters analogous to our 
Seas is demonſtrable from the diverſe 
Reflexion of. Light from her difterent 
parts, nay from the very ſhape of Seas 
and Hlands we obſerve in her : and that 
the other Planets have the ſame, is 


highly probable from their ſimulitude 


to one another.. Now I ſuppoſe, that 
before the Work of the ſecond Day, all 
this Flanetary Water lay undi{tinguiſh- 
ably diſperſed throughout the Expaz- 


fam , and together with the AEther, | 


made up that Pellucid Globe ; which 
was left by the ſeceſſion of the opake 
and terreous parts, that ſubſided to the 
leven reſpective Centres and formed 


the/Bodies of the Planets. The work 
' therefore of the ſecond Day was, to 


make a Diviſion of theſe Waters, to 
diſtribute them in proper. proportions 


to the ſeveral Planets : and in _ obedi- 


ence to Gods command,all the Aqueous 
Zo 3  part® 
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parts of the Great Pellucid ſubſided to- 
. wards the Centres of the Planets, and 


were circumfuſed about their Globes. 
Thus the Exparſum was cleared off a 
ſecond time by the ſubſidency of the 
Aqueous and uninflammable parts ; 
and left the Pellucid to conſiſt of a ſtill 
finer and purer fubſtance, as you fee 
deſcribed in the Figure III. Now this 
{ubſidency of the Aqueous parts to the 
difterent Centres Moſes calls dividing 
the Waters under the Firmament from the 
Waters which are above the Firmamezt. 


 *Fhe Waters under the Firmament are 


the: Waters of the Earth, the Waters 
above the Firmament are thoſe of the 
Moon and other Planets, which ſince 
the ſecond days work are diſtinguiſhed, 
but lay confuſedly diſperſed in the Ex- 
p4anſam before. 

Phil. I proteſt, Sir, Iam very well 
pleaſed with this Explication of yours ; 
chis has engaged me to havea better 
Opinion of the Moſaick Hypotheſis, 
than ever I had in my Lite ; for it now 
ſeems to have ſomething of Reaſon and 
PhiJoſophy in ir. Bur ſtill there ſeem 
co be ſome Difficulties in this third days 
Work. For it is not caly to conceive, 
how all the Channels of the Seas FR 

be 
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what ſhould be done with the Earth 
which was digged out of thoſe hol- 


; F17 


be hollowed out in one days time, or 


lows. Tt ſhould ſeem to require more 0. z. 5. 


than one days time, for the Waters 


which covered the moſt inland Coun- 


tries to run off from thence into thoſe 

Oceanal Channels. Pray, Sir, how 

do you get over theſe Difficulties ? 
Cred, This is, Sir, 22 Scirpo nodam 


The Seas 


querere, to raiſe doubts where there is ej 


not the leaſt appearance of any : For 
what a mighty difficulty is it for God 
Almighty ro hollow out the Channels 
of the Seas in one Day ? If youand I 
were to get Workmen to do 1t 1 ſuch 


a time it would be a very difficult En- 


terprize. But for God-Almighty to do 
that in four and twenty Hours time, b 

an Almighty Power, which he might, 
if he had pleaſed, have done 1n an in- 
ftant, is ſuch a wonder as no wiſe man 
{hould be ſtartled at. You ſee here this 
little bit of Earth which I take out of 
this border, I can in a minutes time 
mould it into what form 1 will; I can 


make it round or oval, convex or hol- 


tow, or how I pleale; and may not 
we very well ſuppoſe, that God-Al- 
migaty might, in as little rime, have 


2 - formed 


formed in 
one Day: 
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tormed Earth into what Figure he 
pleaſed. The Earth was then very 
flexible, its parts being not then ſetled 
into its preſent hardneſs, and therefore 
might eaſily be moulded into any Fi- 
gure whatſoever. But to wonder how 
God could bring the Waters which co- | 
vered the Inland Countries in one days 
time into the Channel of the Sea, 1s to 
me very ſtrange : For why ſhould God. 
in his Creation be tied to the dull ſ]ug- 
oiſh motion of his Creatures, fince 
Motion 1s demonſtrated to be infinitely 
j-{t or flow, as God pleaſes ? And why 
{Fouid we oblige litm in his works to 
zny determrnate degree of it? We ſee 
the Waters. move jult ſuch a pace now, 
2nd therefore God myſt neceſſarily for- 
tooth wait their motions, and protract 
the time of his Creation becaule of ther, 
This I am ſure is ſomething of the P:1- 
ofophy of a Courtry-man as you call it : 
Fhis 1s a true Pleberiazs Hypotheſts, and - 
lomething of Kin to that of Hrace. 
Ruſticus expeGat dum labitur ammnis ;, at alle 
Labitur, & labctur in omne volubilis euum. 


Pyil. Pray, Sir, have a care of in- 
iulting ; for youare not got ſo clear off 
irom this days Work yet, I am afraid 
VOu 
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you Will have a deadly rub in your 
way, when I ſhall ask you, if it be not 
a little inconſiſtent in the Moſaick Phi- 
loſophy, to make the Trees and Herbs 
before the Sun ? Upon this Hypotheſis 
we may very well expeCt to find Orange 
Trees and Melons in Greenland, when 
all manner of Plants could grow where 
there never had been any Sun art all. 
Your Prophet had been a better” Bota- 
niſt, if he had but contriv*d' to have 
poſt-poned his Herbage for one day ar 
leaſt, for then the Sun might have 
| brought them our thick and threefold ; 
but tor this cold, dark, watry ground 
to be ſo prodigiouſly prolifick , .1s fo 
ſtrangely unnatural, rhat metlunks 
you ſhould be aſhamed to think of it. 


Cred, | wonder, Sir, you ſhould ex- 7:55 and 
p2£t, or talk. of nature in the Crea- Plans 
tion; for God was then producing na- — y 
ture and not aCting according to -it. fore the Sun 
He was then forming thoſe Laws and 7 m4: 


Methods of Nature, but he could not 


be ſuppoſed to act by them, before he . 


* 


had formed them: But nevertheleſs, 


what unnaturalneſs I pray was there 
in creating Plants before the Sun ? If 
they had' been created ſome years be- 
tore it, there would have been fome- 
1 3 T11T 
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thing in the Objection ; but all this 
time was but one poor day, Now 
few Plants are fo tender, but they will 
live as long a time as that , without 
_ either Su», or Water, or Earth. But 
theſe, being formed in the Earth the 
third day, cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
died before: the fourth, when the Sun 
| began to ſhine upon them. Burt I can- 
not imagine what need there ſhould 
be of the Sun for the Creation of Plants. 
Indeed there 15 very great need of it in 
the naturai production of them , to 
open the Fibres, to elevate the Juices, 
to unfold the Coats and Leaves of the 
Emfbryon Plant in the ſeed. But here 
were no precedent -Coats and Leaves 
to be unfolded, for God then formed 
the Plants immediately out of the com- 
mon Matter, ſo that the ſeed was the 
production of thoſe firſt Plants and not 
the Parent of them. Azd God ſaid leg 
- the Farth bring forth Graſs and Herb, 
yeelding ſeed after bis kind, and the Tree 
neelding Fruit, whoſe ſeed was in it felf, 
after his kind, Gen, 1.12. But -grant- 
ing a vital warmth {hould be requiſite, 
tor the production of theſe primitive 
Plants; 1t could not be wanting in the 
new Earth: For the Terreous parts 

of. 
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of matter having been. agitated in the 
Chaos, by ſuch a rapid motion, and 
having ſubſided to the: Center from 
ſuch diſtant parts of the Expanſum 
with ſo great a Celerity , - they muſt 
needs have contracted an extraordinary 
Heat much more than 1s requiſite for the 
ordinary 'ProduCtion of Plants; nay, 
as we may probably conjeQture, a Heat 
nigh to an Inflammation. Which 
perhaps might have been the Cauſe, 
why the Waters were circumfulſed firft 
round the Globe, when God might as 
eaſily have made them at'firſt to ſettle 
into their Channels ; but only to tem- 
. per the heat of the Agitated Particles. 
Now, Sir, if one was to meaſure the 
method of the Creation by the Yertao- 
{0's Rules, methinks we ſhould never 
have any recourſe to the Sun for the 
Production of Plants ; for he produces 
them at a ſlow tedious rate, the Herbs 
Once, in a year, and the Trees in a 
much longer time. . But here was to be 
a Plantation of the whole World in 
half a days time, and therefore there 


was need of a more ſpeedy Production. . 


Now the new Earth, warm yet by its 
late agitation, and impregnated with 
the moiſture of the circumfuſed Waters, 
I 4 would 
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would make a kind/of a warm Bed (to 
ſpeak in your way) for the haſty Pro- 
duction of Plants, and might raiſe up 
all the Herbage of the World as quick as 
TJonah's Gourd, or a Chymical Sallad. 


So that I {ſhould rather think, the Gen- 


tlemen of your way, inſtead of finding 
fault with Doſes for a Plebeian Philoſo- 
pher, ſhould admire him for an excel- 
lent Yertuoſo. 
Phil. Now TI have ſomething to ſay 
to the fourth days work, according to 
Meojes his Hypotheſis, the Deity muſt 
beſtir himſelf this day more than ordi- 
nary : For Sun, Moon, and Stars are 


a very conſiderable job of work for 


one day, eſpecially when the Furniture 
of our poor Earth took up ſo many. 
Indeed you have handſomely removed 
the difticulty of the fixed Stars, bur 


then even each of thoſe ſix Planets 


which remain, would require as long a 
time for their Formation as this our 


- Earth, becauic they are of the ſame 


form, and as .we have reaſon to be- 


leve their Equipage 1s not very un- 


ike. Therefore I cannot be reconciled 
co your Prophet, tor crowding the For- 
mation of all thele into one day. Beſides, 
I cannot ſee how the Relation of this 
ays 
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days work agrees, with the Explica» 


tion in your Scheme. For if the Pla- 
nets were formed, by the firſt ſecre- 


tion of matter upon the firſt day, how 


can they be made the fourth ? The Ex- 
panſum before this time ſeems to be 


_ drained of all matter but the Fther ; 
' and therefore I am at a loſs to find 
what the Sun could be made of. 


This does to-me ſeem ſomething dark 


and myſterious, and requires a little of ' 


your Art, Credextins, to clear it up. 
Cred. This Objection, Sir, is a lit- 

tle complicated, and therefore I ſhall 

anſwer to the parts of it diftinaly. 


123 


x. Whereas you ſuppoſe that all the 7 te 


Planets were formed tifis fourth day, ?lnetsre 
ain 80 


and had all thoſe Ornaments they -are?, ,;. :4- 


be 


probably endowed, with then beftow- fourth day: 


ed on them ; this is more than can 
irom Scripture be inferred. Ir is not 
improbable, that God Almighty 
wrought them all off one as ſoon as the 
other, and that chey grew on to per- 
fection by the ſame degrees ; ſo that 
the work of each of them was going 
forwards, from the firſt to the ſixth 
day. For all theſe Planets are ſo 
 mutuaily linked to one another, and 
are {0 much of rhe ſame piece that one 

cannot 
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cannot eaſily ſuppole the formation of 
either of them was diſtinct from that 
of another. Now though the bulk of 


theſe Planets were formed before this 


day,and in all probability ſome of their 
Ornamental Parts as perhaps their Seas 


/and their Plants ; yet they are ſaid to 


be made. the fourth day, becauſe they 
are »zade the Moon and the Erratick 
Stars to us. They were before only 
Inviſible Globes, but by the Light of 
the Sun, - which was this day Created, 
they became Conſpicuous and Reflect- 
ed upon the Earth a bright ſhining 
Light, which they borrowed from 
thence. Thence they are very proper- 
iy ſaid to be made, becauſe though 
their ſubſtance was before, yet they 
were not a Moon, or Stars. For the 
format reaſon which does conſtitute a 


Moon 1s its reflexion of light in ſuch 
conſtant viciſſitudes, its difterent Phaſes, 


&c. which 1s thenot1on the generality 
of Mankind frames of the Moon, now 
this it had not till the fourth day, and 
therefore 15 very properly ſaid to be 
74a4e. Por facere 1n the Latin Tongue 
has its derivation from #ovam faciem 
znauere ; 1o that a thing 1s then ſaid to 
be made when it has another appear- 
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ance than it had before. Neither is 
the original word , gzaſahb, which is 
uſed here much difterent. For that 
ſignifies not only any new formation, 
but any new uſeor' outward appear- 
ance of a thing. For fometimes it 
ſignifies to ſacrifice, as the Latin Verb 
facere, 1o Exod 10. 25. that we may 
make or ſacrifice unto the Lord our God. 
So Pſal. 66. 15. I will make to. thee an 
Ox with Goats. Which is a much bolder 
Metaphor, than-that of Yzrgil, Cam 
faciem witula pro frugibus, Now it 
is plain here, that the ſacrifice was 
made before, only the new offering it 
up, or dedicating at to a-Religious uſe, 
is termed waking. So Numbers the 
9. 10. it is termed waking a Paſſover 
unto the Lord, where only the Obſerva- 
tion of a time already made 1s termed 
making, SO 1 King. 12. 32. Jeroboans 
15 ſaid to make the high places, and Chap. 
25. 22, Ahab made a Grove, Now 
 God-Almighty had made thoſe Hills 
and Groves before, only thoſe wicked 
Princes dedicated them to thoſe Idola- 
trous uſes. The Planets therefore, 
and eſpecially 'the Moon , are-very 
properly ſaid to be made this fourth 


day ; becauſe they made their firſt 
abpearance 
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| appearance upon this day to the Earth; 
they had then their firſt ſe put upon 


them of being Luminaries to this 


World. \ 
why Moſes 2, Althouglr each of theſe Planets 


relates the night take up as much time in its for- 


_ diſtant 


ormation  Mation as our Earth, yet Moſes is not 
of th-Earth to be blamed for not relating diſtinttly 
"the formation of them. It is enough 
for his purpoſe to give an account ex- 

attly of the ſublunary Creation, and 


not to trouble the Peoples Heads with 


Aſtronomical niceties. His buſineſs 


was to give them an account of their 


Original from God, the better to keep 
them from Idolatry, and to relate to 
them .the Creation of the World, 
ſo far as was agreeable to Truth and 
 Conformable to their Capacities. To 
give them a falſe Syſtem of the Crea- 
tion, 1Tuch as ſimple people are apr 
to fanſie ; is to make God a Lyar, 
nay, to confirm with. his Authority 
the Idle Dreams of Men. And to 
give them a full account of the true 
- was to confound their 
Thoughts, and it may be to deſtory 


their Faith; to make them disbelicye - 


thoſe plain notions, they did under- 
ſtand, tor the ſake of thoſe others, they 
_ could 
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! could have no apprehenſion of. + To 
' have given them a falſe Syſtem of the 
World to comply with their ſimple 
Capacities, would have been to have 
declared himſelf an Impoſtor, to all 


underſtanding men ; and to have par-. 
ticularly unfolded all the Phenomena of - 


the true one, would have been only to 
have appeared frantick, to ſuch an 11- 
literate Generation. For it was Moſes 


his buſineſs, to eſtabliſh a True Reli- 


gion agreeable to the Divine Will, and 


' | to condutt the 1/raelrtes into the Land 

| of Canaan, where they might have a 
free exerciſe of it ; but it was the leaſt 
' of -his defign, to perplex them with 
' Phyſiological notions; ſo that for him 
to have talked of Planetary Vortices, 
of the Centrality of the Sun and a 
World-in the Moon, would have made 
the poor Jews have ſuſpetted,the Land 
of Promiſe was but ſome ſuch kind of 
Philoſophical Romance. God-Almigh- 
ty when he dictated this moſt admira- 
bleHiſtory to his Prophet Moſes, foreſaw 
that this was to be the Ground-work 
of his future Revelations, that upon the 
belief of this Creation by God, the fall 
| -by Adam, andthe Reparation made by 
: Jeſus Chriſt all Mankind was to be 
BR ogy ou 
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{faved ; ſo that if he had deſcended to 
the particulars of Philoſophy, and fi- 
+ ded with any diſtinct Sect of it, he 
would have laid a very great ſtumbling 
block in the way of Salvation ; if he. 
| had explained the particulars of the 
Ul: Creation in the Prolemaick way, all the 
refractary Copernicaus and Tycho Bra- 
beans, muſt have been damned ; .or -if 
he had took part with Coperzicas,all the 
| old faſhioned Gentlemen, that are ad- 
| vocates for the round-about Stars and 
the Solid Orbs, would beinas evil a 
Condition. Moſes therefore, by God's : 
direction,took the middleand the wiſelt 
j Courte, to ſpeak exact Truth, but 
18 © ſeaſonably and cautiouſly ; neither to- 
| - confound the Minds of the ignorant 
Tews, nor to expoſe himſelf to Philoſo- 
phizing Chriftians. I doubt nor, bur . 
Moſes, being educated 1n all the learn- 
i ing of the Agyptians, was well verſed 
We © | in the vulgar, or. what 1s uſually call- 
18 ed the Prolemaic?s Hypotheſis ; for 
| that came into Greece from A2ypt ; but 
| that he ſhould not explain his Hiſtory 
of theCreation according to this Syſtem, 
and ſhew ſome particular marks ot his 
nations lying this way, 1s a thing very 
unaccountable, and does ſeem to de- 
| | note 


"Wihews..-- 
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note a particular providence of God, 
over-ruling this inſpired Perſon, in re- 
lating matters almoſt contrary to his 


own ſentiments, for reaſons beſt known 
to the Divine Wiſdom. 


3. But laſtly, to make this agree 7his 744 
with the Scheme I ſhew*d you, I think 7977. 
no very great labour is requiſite : For j,e2i4 


I ſuppoſed in the firſt days work, that zypathe/is. 


the Expanſum, or the ſpace of the Mag- 
aus Orbis, was drained of all its Opake 
and Terreous matter ;, in the- ſecond 
day it was fined again, by drawing off 
all its aqueous uninflammable, matter; 
bur beſides theſe, in all natural Bodies, 
we find an unctuous inflammable ſub- 
ſtance, which did here remain ſtill 
diffuſed throughout the whole Expar- 
ſam ; which upon the command of the 
Divine Word, ſubſided to the Cen- 
tral point of the whole Magnus Orbis ; 
all which vaſt quantity of unCtuous 
Matter, being compacted together in- 
to one Globe, broke out that day into * 
the Solar Flame. Vid. Fig. V. 

And now the Expanſum was reduced 
to a pure liquid Ather, being utterly 
_ deveſted of all groſs and heterogeneous 
parts of Matter, and exquiſitely fitted 
for the Planets to ſwim about in ; and 
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not only ſo, but was perfettly cleared 
of all clogging, irretiting Particles, ſo 
that it could communicate a 7Zremor 
throughout its whole Diameter with 
the greateſt velocity. It is probable, 
that before this third refining of the 
Expanſum and the draining it of the un- 
Quous Matter, which made the ſolar 


. Globe, the #Fther was in ſome mea- 


ſure clogged with thoſe unctuous Par- 
ticles, ſo that it could not ſo eaſily com- 
municate a Light from a ſlender, or a 
remote Lumigary, for want of a quick 
trepidation 3 which when they were 
removed to the Globe of the Sun, it 


could then do with very great readi- * | 


neſs. So that I very much queſtion, if 
upon the third day, an Eye had been 
placed in any part of the Expanſum, 
a!though it ſhould be out of the thick 


Heams of the Planets, it could have 


feen the fixed Stars ; becauſe the ſlender 
force of the Light of ſuch diſtant Bo- 
dies could hardly have made force e- 
nough, ro communicate a trepidation 
through ſo much ſpace, where the 


matter did not ſeem cnough fined for 


it : For to produce the communication 

of Light, matter muſt be framed to a . 

pecuhar contexture and admirable fine». 
nels 
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neſs, and ſet to a ſort of an equilibrium, 


ſo as to be moved by the leaft touch ; 
which it could not well be, before this 


third refining upon the fourth day. As 


ſoon as which was done, the light of 
the Stars appeared in all parts of the 
Expanſum, where-ever it was not over- 
powered by the vigorous Rays: of the 
nigher Sun; ſo that hence-forward 
they conſtantly ſhone in their proper 
viciffitudes, throughout all the Cones 
of the ſhadows of the ſeveral Planets. 


Thefore upon this account, in ſome 


ſenſe likewiſe, the fixed Stars might be 
ſaid to be made this day becauſe of 


\ | their firſt appearance to the Earth, 
though they had their formation many - 
Ages before. Although ſome perhaps | 


will think the Metaphor is ſomething 
hard ſtrained this way, and therefore 
E apply it principally to the Moon, who 
received her firſt Phaſis from the Sun 
this day which may be very properly 
termed her formation, becauſe they 
are thoſe Phaſes which do denominate 
her a Moon in reſpe&t of us. It was 
this day that. the Moon began her 
Notturnal Regency, it was now that 
by her borrowed light from the Sun 
' by reaſon of her victnity to the r__ 
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ſhe out-ſhone to us all thoſe fixed Stars 
at a diſtance, which ſhine with ſuch 
prodigious Globes of their own Light, 
Phil. T do affure you, Credentins, I 
can receive either of your Explications, 
concerning the formation of the Stars, 
as well as what I find in your Com- 
mentators upon the points ; for there 1s 
ſome degree of probability 1n either.But 
I had rather take, any thing; for grant- 
ed, than own the fixed Stars to come 
in for one job of Work, 1n this puny 
Creation, As for the fifth days Work 
T ſhall paſs over that, for I do not find 
any great abſurdity therein ; but there 
are {everal things inthe ſixth day which 


will never go down with me: For 
Moſes then ſeems to make the whole 


World to be ſtocked with one pair of 
Animals of each fort, or to be ſure he 
makes bur one Man and one Woman 
to People all the Earth, which 1s mon- 
ftroutly abſurd : For any common 


Obſerver of Nature may take notice, 


how careful ſhe is for the propagation 
of Kinds; that ſhe is rather guilty of 
a ſuperfeetaiion, than a Parſimony this 
way. How many milt1ons of Acorns 
doth one ſingle Oaiz produce, during 
be time of its ſtanding, any one of : 
which : 
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which is capable of renewing its Spe- 
cies ? Not to mention the Polypodiam, 
and ſuch other ſuper-abundantly fruir- 
ful Plants, there is not an Apple, or a 
Pear-Tree, but what produces ten 
thouſand times more Kernels, than 
what is abſolutely neceſſary. And if 
the Hypotheſis of Mr. Lewenhoeck be 
true, as I never ſaw any good reaſon 
_ to thecontrary, thatthe Fztus is produ- 
ced from an Animalcule in the fperm 
of the Male, what myriads of theſe 
are produced every concottion ? There- 
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fore whereas Nature is ſo over and 


above careful in the propagation of 

kinds, when ſhe is in a manner profuſe 
inthe production of Seeds, that ſhe may 
be ſure to obviate all manner of Con- 
tingencies and Lets which could poiſ1- 
bly happen ; how can we ſuppoſe, that 
ſhe acted by ſuch contrary Methods, 
in the ficſt formation of things ? If there 
were but two of a ſort created, upon 


what miſerable uncertainties did the. 


perfeftion of the Univerſe depend ? 


Tf any one Male or Female had died 


before it had prodiiced its kind, there 
had been a ſpecies loſt ffor ever. Nay 
a Lion, a Bear, or a Wolf, might have 
eaten-up half a ſcore of ſome Species, 
AS 5 for 
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for a Breakfaſt. If Adam had been as 
much a Villaig as his Son Carr, he 
might have ſerved his Wife as Cazz did 
his Brother. They nught each or both, 
 havebeendevoured by ſome wild Beaſt, 
they might have fell froni a Tree, or a 
Precipice, or into a River, they might 


have been Poiſoned by ſome venomous 


Plant, or Anima), or laſtly Eve might 
have dicd in her firſt Child-Birth. Now 
if any of theſe things had happened, 
the Deity had been put to the trouble 
of a new Creation. Moſt certain] 


therefore, ſince God-Almighty does 


_ take ſuch abundant care for the pro- 
pagation of each ſingle Inazvidanm, he 
would never leave a whole ſpecies to 
ſuch a number of Caſualties, If ſuch a 
number of ſuperfinous Animalcules are 
produced for the formation of one 
Fetus, when nature takes ſuch mighty 
care to produce, with the more'certain- 
ty one ſingle Eftet ; how can we ſup- 
poſe, that ſhe ſhould leave the whole 
human ſpecies liable to be deſtroyed by 
{o many Accidents ? This is not at all 
reaſonable, Credentius, let-your Bibles 
lay what they will. Beſides, T cannot 
1magine, how all the World ſhould be 
Peopled by theſe two. How could their 
| | Progeny 


UM! 
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Progeny get into America, whoſe: Tn 
habitants ſeem coxzval with the Land it 
ſelf ? How could: the Blacks and 


| Whites : have one. common Parent ? 


They ſeem to be divers kinds of Men, ' 


and a White can no more beger a 
Black, than a. Bull can beget a Boar. 
Pray, Sir, afford us a Caſt of your 
ſubtilty, to evade theſe Difficulties. 


' Cred, 1 confeſs, Phzlologas, there is in © 
this Argument aPhiloſophical prettineſs, _ 


and that is all, fuch as will take with 
ſome of the Yertaoſo part of the World, 
who prefer an Experiment to a Reve- 
lation, but it does not ſo with me; 
for I have learned to make my Philoſo- 
phy ſtrike fail to my Faith, and to 
_ think that Omnipotency can do thar, 
which ordinary nature 1s at a lofs for. 
But, as I have obſerved before, you 
Philoſophical Gentlemen do not argve 
juſtly, when you argue from. the or- 


dinary and Cozſervative, to the Creative gy; ineg- 


z 


Power of God ; that God muſt have 9 other 


done ſo and 1o in the Formation of rhe 


. both theſe are very different. Then 

Omnipotence cluefly employ*d it ſelf, 
but here is the Province tor Wiſdom : 
K 3  taen 


Mzthods in 
p the Crea- 
World, becauſe he docs ſo in the Con: tion thas 


{ervation of it : For the Reaſons of 97 
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then God aQted abſolutely by an un- 
© controulable Power, but now he has 

in ſome meaſure given the reins out 
of his own Hand, he has in many de- 
grees made over his Original Power 
fo his Creatures, and left it to the 
Determination of Free-Will, and often- 
times to the: lets and impediments of 
whar we call Caſual Events. So that 
it was very wiſely contrived of the 
Deity, after the Alienation of this 
Original Power, to be moreabundantly 
cautious in the Production of Species, 
when the Power of Production was 
delivered up to other hands. - Whulſt 
God-Almighty: made all things by his 
Abſolute Creative Power, his Almighty 
Fiat could not but produce a peceſſary 
Effect ; but when he delivered this over 
to ſecond Cauſes which ated but-weak- 
ly, and ſometimes corruptly, there was 
then need that he ſhould make more 
ample proviſion for the propagation of 
Species, and for the prevention of mil- 
carriages in their Production, when the 
immediate cauſes were not Omnipotent. 
_ To make this plainer yet to you, by a 
familiar Inftance. You know, Sir, you 
have the happineſsto be an exquiſiteMa- 
tiematician , and particularly you un- 
I | deritand 
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derſtand the Art of Gunnery, ſo as you #* they 
can, unleſs ſome extraordinary chance *”* # #=- 


mediitte 


does intervene, hit, or come very care of th 
nigh the mark'you ſhall deſign, by the Species. 


diſcharge of a piece of Ordnance. Now 
you being {o excellent this way, you 
would not. perhaps provide for your 
ſeif more than one ſingle Ball for this 
purpoſe ; but if you was to order a 
young PraCtitioner, or one perfe&tly 
ignorant of this Art, to.do this, one 
that knew nothing of the Bore, or the 
length of his Piece, or the ſtrength of 
his Powder ; one that could make no 
eſtimate of the diſtance, or heighth of 
the objeC&t , - or the renitency of the 
Medium; you muſt allow him a far 
larger quantity of Ball and Powder, 
that he by random ſhots may ette&t 
that, which you do- at once by de- 
monſtration. The application is eaſy; 
Oe:s yewughper, God is the Mathema- 


= 


tician, he 1n the firſt Creation of the _ 


World, acted himſelf in lieu of nature, 
till nature came to be ſetled, and was 
able co ſhift for it ſelf ; his Omnipotent 
Uncontroulable Power did not with- 
draw ir {elf, but continued with a par- 
ticular over-ruling Providence, to take 


care of the Species, till fuch time as, by. 


K 4 chcir 
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their numbers, they were able to en- 
counter with extraordinary contingen= 
cies. And this 1s evident from the 
great care God took of the firſt Pair of 
Mankind, Adam and Eve, by placing 
them before the Fall in a Garden ſo 
delicately adorned, and afterwards by 
providing them Coats of Skizs, Gen. 3. 
21. ' Now when God-Almighty de- 
ſigned to takeſuch particular care of the 
Archetypal Pair, he might eaſily e- 
 nough ſecure their productions from 
all caſualties, and ſtock the World as 
well by one pair, as by ten thouſand ; 
bur when he thoughr fit to withdraw 
this peculiar Providence, and leave Ge- 
neration to ſecond cauſes, there was ' 
then a more eſpecial need of a ſaperfe- 
cunaity, than there was before. But 
after all, it 15 no way apparent from 
the Moſaick Relation, that God pro- 
duced bur one pair of all kind of living 
Creatures, beſides Man; the Scrip- 
ture lays, Male and Female created he. 
them; but how many Males and how 
many Females 1s uncertain. It does 
not follow they were but two, becauſe 
Mankind 'were no more ; for there 
might be very weighty reaſons in the 
divine fore-knowledge relating to our 
7 | Redemption, 
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Redemption, why Mankind ſhould 
proceed from one original ; which 
doesno ways hold as to Brutes. 'There- 
fore to deduce Abſurdities from what 
Moſes does not ſay, is to do great in- 
jury to the Character of this ſacred 
Perſon, without any the leaſt ground. 

2. As to what you object, concern= ,,,c;;. 
ing the Americans, I cannot fee why cans 
that ſhould be any more an Argument 7 "5, , 
againſt the common Parentage of Mane 4jzct with 
kind, than the Inhabitants of Bratz, th ret of 
Madagaſcar, or any other Iſlands are. **%*"* 
For I ſuppoſe the Inhabitants came 
thither 1n Ships and Boats, as they 
did into I{lands more adjacent co the. 
ſhore. TI think there is no need, with 
the learned Mr. Fuler in his Miſcelila- aw. 738. 
nies to allow the Ancients the know:- 4: C415: 
ledge of theCompals,ſothat rhe the firſt 
Colonies might have a more ealy and 
ready Voyage thither ; for its plain, 
this 1s a very modern Invention, and 

. itis poſſible enough that people might 

-oet into America from any part of the 
Continent , without this Art. It is 
probable, that the Nothern part of 
America, at leaſt, was peopled ( as 
Grotias ſuppoſes) by Colonies from 
the Northern parts of Exrope, by Way 
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of Tſelaud and Greenland ; the Weſt 


How Inha- and ſome part of the South as Califor- 


bitants got 
into Ame- 
Tica, 


nia, Peru , Chili, 8c. had its Inhabt- 
tants from the Ez/t-Indies, the many 


Intermediate Ifhnds facilitating their 


pafſz5e, without any great skill in Navi 


gation ; the remaining part might be 
ſtocked from Spaix and Africa, by way 


of the. Canaries, Azores, or Heſperides. . 


To think it impoſſible for any ſuch 
Voyage to be made without the help 
of the Compals, is very abſurd, for the 
Ancients. made many as' difficult ones 
ſome thouſands of years before that 
Inſtrument was thought of. For I look 
upon Navigation to be an Art rather 
revived than improved in theſe two. laſt 
Centuries.It was the Roman Conqueſt 
throughout the World, that put a 
ſtop to this noble Art ; for the Phenr- 
cians and Carthagininns were more ex: 
pert in this, than ever the Romans 
could pretend to. Nor did they ever 
indeed in good earneſt bend their minds 
to this Art ; for their chiefeſt aim was 
to advance their Empire in the Conti- 
nent, and the Fleets they fitted out 
were '\chiefly Tranſports for their 
Forces, except once, or twice, when 


. they were forzed to Naval fights by 


{ome 
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ſome potent Enemies at Sea ; but they 


rarely., or never employ*d Ships for 
foreign Negotiations, and Diſcoveries, 
So that it is no wonder, we ſhould have 
been deprived of all Intercourſe with 
America, during the Power of that 
Empire, and thoſe Ages of Barbarity 
which enſued it. But* long before 
Cſar the Phenicians made Voyages for 
Tin and Lead into Britaiy, which is 
ſo vaſt a Diſtance from your Country, 
whence the Britiſh Ifles got the name 
of Cafſiterides, The Navigations and 
the Periplus of Hanno the Carthaginian 
are ſufficiently famous, who coaſted 
round Africk by the Order of the Car- 
thaginian Senate; and he lived conlidera- 
bly before the time of Darius Nothus, as 
Iſaac Voſſias has made appear. It 1s 
plain , that the Ancients Sailed up the 
African Sea, as far as Madagaſcar, call- 


ed Mernathias, or the Greater Cerze, 


as ſome will haveir; bur I believe as 
far as Ceyloz or Summatra; for *tis molt 
probable , . that P/izy means one of 
thoſe Iſlands, and not Madagaſcar, by 


the name of Cezme. For he deſcribes 


Cerne an Iſland over againſt the Bay of 
Perſia, off from Athiopia, whoſe Great- 
zeſs and diſtance is not manifeſt from the 
Continent. 
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Continent, But Madagaſcar 1s a vaſt 
diſtagce, ſome matter of 800 Leagues 
off from the Bay of. Perſia. Beſides, 
Pliny ſays, that this Tfland could not be 
come to by way of the Red Sea, by reaſon 
of the exceiſive heat among the ſmall 
Iſlands ; So that it is plain, they coaſted 
round Africk to come at Cerye ; wich 
if 1t be Ceylon, or Summatra, as *tWas 
probably one of them, what a prodi- 
gious Voyage was this for the infancy 
of Navigation ? For we do little more, 
in one of our longeſt Exſt-IndiaV oyages. 
Upon the whole therefore it 15 no 
Argument, that America was not peo- 
pled from the other parts of the World, 
becauſe the latter Ages wanted 5sk1ill to 
fail thither ,. or becauſe Hiſtory ſays 


nothing of it. For all our Hiſtory 


i3ind, Sice 
. Lib, 5. 


Artiſt, d2 
12D, Mir, 


comes from the Greeks and Romans, 
and they were too ignorant in Navi- 
gation,to mention or to credit ſuch a re- ' 
lation, though they might have it from 
other Nations. And yet that Account 
of Ariſtotle and Dioaoras, concerning 
the Carthzginians going to a valit de- 
fart Ifland, in the A4tlaztick Ocean 
with navigable Rivers, wonderouſly 
fertile, many days fail trom the Gaaes, 
or Caa;z, Can hardly agree to any 
Ls thing 
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' thing but America, for no Iſland be- 
/ tween Cadiz, and America, has any 
' thing like a navigable River. But 
- ſetting aſide all this, and ſuppoſing 


* there was never any ſetled Navigation 


to America before Columbus, one or two 


. .cafual Veſlels drove thither by ſtorm 


inthe earlier Ages of the World, might 
have well peopled that Continent, be- 
fore Colambas his Diſcovery. For if 
theſe three parts of the World could 
be ſtocked ſo full, with the progeny 
of but two perſons, in leſs than four 


me a plain Argument that the Ame- 


' ricans are but a later Drain from the 
 Tnhabitants of the other parts of the 


World, becauſe America is thinner 
peopled than the reſt; to. mention 
nothing of the Tradition they have in 
common with other Nations of a De- 
luge which 1s a very clear proof of their 


Deſcent from Noah. 


3. Nor do I ſee any reaſon, why 
you reckon it impoſſible for a Black 


: thouſand years, the other fourth part | 
: might be peopled from as i{malla ſtock, 
* 1na ſhorter time. Beſides, it ſeems to 


Fow the 
Blacks 
might de- 


to be produced from a White ; pers ſcend from. 


haps the uſual ſaying Lavare Athiopem, 


pran 


a White 
I Parentage. 


| and that ofthe Prophet Caz the Arhio- 
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pian change his skin? has made you hale | 
in this for an Impoſſibility too. Town ! 
with you it is a natural Impofhbility : 
for a Bull to beget a Boar, or a Lion a ' 

| Wolf; for though, by unnatural com- 
mixtures, we may produce ſeveral hy- 
bridous kinds for one Generation, yet 
afrer that nature recoils upon her ſelt | 
and ſtarts back, ſhe never lets them 
fruftify again, ani go on with the 
monſtrous Breed ; which tis the Reaſon 
Mules are always barren. But Blacks . 
and Whites Breed as genuinely , as | 
either of theſe with themſelves, nay !: 
the colour ofeach will be abſorbed and- 
loft in a generation or two. The *' 
Poſterity of a White Woman, in - 
thiopra, will in a generation or two be | 

1H ail Negro; and the great Grand- : 

li Children of a Black Man and a White | 
| Woman with us, will hardly be di- | 
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ſtinguiſhed from other Europeans. So ' 
that from hence it does appear, that ' 
Blacks may Beget Whites, and Whites © 
| Blacks : but then this, you. will ſay, ' 
315 ſuppoſes a .commixture of both ſorts, 
'Ti bur how could it come to paſs thar, 
| __ when all the World was Whites, any '. 
ſuch thing as a Black conid come into 
the World? why, If I my Philoſo- : 
|  phize | 
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phize in this matter, and call in ſecond 
Cauſes, I think there 1s ſome reaſon 


for it. You know , P-»lologus, the 


complexion of Mankind does ftrangely 
diverſify according to the nature of 
the Cl:mate ; the Hair and Skin of the 
Inhabitants of the diverſe parts of the 
World alter, as they are farther or 


* nearer from the Sun; the Daxes and 


Swedes, Enzliſh and Scotch, being much 
Nothern, have generally a Brown, 
White, or Yellowiſh Hair, and ſome- 
what Lank; the Spaniards, Italians, 
Greeks, Aravians, &c. have black hair 
ſomewhat curled,and ſo proportionably 
all other more Southern Nations ; the 
Europeans generally have a clear White 
Skin, the Aſiaticks a more Tawny one, 


as being much nigher the Sun. But 7his 3act- 


the Arhiopians living in a Country 
where the Sun is more ſcorching than 
in any place of the World, it is neceſ{- 
flary, they ſhould be more black than 
any Nation. For they live not only 
directly under the line, but .in the 
middeft of a mighty Continent, where 
they are refreſhed by no cool - breezes 
from the Sea, where the Air is con- 
tinually heated by {weeping along over 
fiery Sands, were the Sun receives a 
double 
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' double force by being refletted from 
ſuch prodigious Mountains; now if 
the warmth of Aſia is of efficacy e- 
nough to make the skin of its Inha- 
bitants rawny, and to curl their Hair ; 
we may eaſily ſuppoſe, the intenſe 
heat of Azh1opra is ſufficient to make 
its Inhabitants much blacker in their 
complexion ; and to criſp their hair in- 
to a ſort of frizze. Therefore we may 
very well conclude, that the firſt Colo- 
ny, which ſetled in a Country of that 
extraordinary heat, received a very 
' great change in their skins proportion- 
ably to the Heat of their Country and 
became mighty Tawny, much beyond 
the Arabriarns, and inclinable to Black- 
neſs, as the Sun is more intenſe upon 
them. Hence, in a Generation or two, 
that high degree of Tawnineſs became 
the nature, and from thence the Pride 
of the Inhabitants ; the Men began to 
value themſelves chiefly upon this 
complexion , and the Women to afte& 
them the better for it ; from thence by 
the love to the Male fo complextoned, 
' the daily converſation with him and 
the afteQation of his hew , there was 
cau{ed a conſiderable Influence upon 
the Fetw?s which the Females were 
| pregnant 
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pregnant with ; ſo that, upon this ac- 


.count,, the Children in £rh10pia be- 


came more and more black, according 


to the fancy of the Mother. Thus we, 


find Jacob multiplyed the ſpotted kind 


' in Labaxs herd, and thus Heliodorns 
- in lis Arhiopicks, makes his fair Charj- 


clea to be born of Blackamore Parents, 


; only by her Mother's contemplating 
| the Picture of Andromede, in her Bed- 
' Chamber. The Children thus pro- 


duced muſt be' ſuppoſed ro come 
nigher and nigher to an abſolute black- 
neſs ; but when the tender bodies of 
ſuch Children were expoſed to. the 
{corching heat of the Africa» Sun, and 


- Naked too as 1s the cuſtom of the Coun- 
! try, their thin skins muſt needs be 
more than ordinary burnt by {> great 
;. a heat, and be made more black that 
: their Parents, And ſo by theſe degrees 
' they might very well come to be ſuch 
- perfet Negroes as we find them. 
- Thus far we may Philoſophize upon 
+ the point, by pure Natural Reaſon. 


- therlight into this matter. This Curſe 5» th: 

- which God laid upon Cham and his Po. © 9 
- fterity is manifeſt from Ger. 9. 25. 
* Curſed be Canaan, a Servant of Servants 


A, M 
* 
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But the Holy Scripture gives us a far- 


ſhatl 


Cham 
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ſhall he be unto his Brethren. Whence 


there is no reaſon to think: with many 
Interpreters, that God deſigned by this 
curſe only to puniſh one branch of 
Chaw's Family, namely Chanaaz, the 
Progenitor of that Country , which 
bore his name; but tis moſt probable, 
that Canaaz was but another name of 
Ham, which was common in Antiquity, 
as, Gideon was called Jerubbaal ; Da- 
niel, Belteſhazzar ; Aſcanins, Tulus, 8&c. 
and there is a good reaſon to be afſign*d 
why Moſes ſhould call him here by the 
name of Chanaaz and not Cham, name- 
ly to keep the Iſraclizes in Heart 
againſt the Canaazites, when they ſaw, 
he, from whom their Country receiv*d 
its Origin and name, was fo eſpecially 
accurſed. But there is the ſame reaſon 
to believe, that the other Sons of Char: 
ſhared his misfortunesas wellasChanaay, 
and other Branches of his Poſterity un- 
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derwent part of his Curſe, of which : 
were chiefly the Arhiopiazs, which : 
were doubtleſs the Progeny of that un- : 
dutiful Son. So that the unnatural - 


Blackneſs was probably the Curſe upon 


Char?s Poſterity,as the Leporous White- | 


eſs was upon Gehazi”s. That this Co- - 
lour was a great Curſe upon theſe 
| Countries, © 
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Countries, and the ground of a very 
great Averſion, is manifeſt from the 
common experience. of Mankind, and 
the remarks of all Ages. For the Pro- 
phet when he would deſcribe how 
hated the Jews had become to God by 
their Sins, expreſles it thus, Are ye not” 
as Children of the Fthiopians unto me, 
O Children of Iſrael ? Am. 9.7. So 
were other Nations uſed to expreſs any 
thing hateful and evil by blackneſs: 
====NViger eſt, hunc, tu Romane,caveto. 
." *Ror. Jer. Jat. 4- | | 
Now as it is unreaſonable to think, 
that God Almighty {ſhould create a 
race of men, without any previous de- 
merit, to be the Scorn and Averſion 
of their Fellow-Creatares ; ſo it is high- 
ly rational to believe, that this people 
are the unhappy Race of that accurſed 
Cham. For unleſs we aflert this, there is 
no tolerable reaſon to be given, of the 
Names of thoſe Places, and that fa- 
mous Deity, which was anciently wor- 
ſhipped in Africa, There was the 


City Ammonis upon the Banks of the 


African River Cinyphis, in the Ifland 
Meroe , the Temple of Hammor. Tn 


Marmatica the City * Ammonia, other= * 7in, 


ways named Pareroniuam, There was 7 zh 
the "-\-- 
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the AmmoniacaRegio,lo famous through: - 


out all the World, for the Temple of 
Jupiter Hammon. And Stephanus quotes 


Steph. de the Authority of Alexander Polyhiſtor, 
Urb. Verb. that all Africk was called Ammoniatrom 
'Hammon their chief Deity, Now it 


being thought by moſt learned men 
that the three Sons of Neah, were . the 
three famous Deities of the Heathens, 
and more particularly, that Ham was 
Topiter ; it is not improbable that 


 Africk was the Original ſeat of Ham, 


by reaſon that he is chiefly worſhiped 


| there, and ſo many places are called in 


honour cf his name, nor is it any ob- 
jection againſt this, that Africk 1s ſo 


remote from the firſt ſetling of Noah, 
becauſe in all probability Ham, after the 


Curſe, being out of favour with his Fa- 
ther and Brethren, would remove as 
far out of the way as he could. 

Phil, This diſcourſe of yours, con- 
cerning the Origin of theſe Nations, is 
fine plauſible Talk; bur I can never 
be brought to believe, that the Ameri- 
gans(eſpecially)are deſcended from any 
other part of the World ; becauſe their 
Language and Cuſtoms are ſo perfe&t- 


p4 different from any thing we ob- 
erve among the reſt, The Cuſtoms of 


the 
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the Europeans and Aſiaticks are pretty 


conformable, the modern Northern 


Languages are very nigh the ſame, and 
ſo ars the Spaniſh, Italian, and French; 
and as for the ancient Eaſtern Tongues, 


they ſeem to be bur different DialeQs 


(as the Learned that way ſay) of the 
Hebrew or Chaldee. But, as for the 4- 
mericans, they do 7oto cxlo diſtare, in 


all their Cuſtoms from us ; and if you - 


do look upon an American Vocabulary, 
as you may ſee ſeveral of them in De 
Laet's Hiſtory of America, you can 
hardly pick out one word that ſounds 
any thing like thoſe, in any other Lan- 
guage afhcient or modern. Grotizs, 
with all his Wit , was not able to pick 
out above three or four,neither of which 


will hold water, which De Laet taking De Zaer 


arr: | de Orig, 
advantage of, has horribly expoſed that 7 © 


Learned Man for. So that, if the Ame- 
ricans had deſcended from any of theſe 
parts of the World , they would moſt 
undoubtedly have retained ſome of 
their Cuſtoms and Words,and not have 
ſtood at ſo vaſt a diſtance from us, in 
every thing, as we find they do. 

Cred, It is no Argument that the 
Americans were not derived from the 
Europeans, or other Inhabitants of the. 

L 3 World, 
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World, becauſe their Language does 
not ſo well agree with ours. For Lan- 
Zuages alter mightily 1n time , even 
where they mainrain a correſpondence 
with thoſe people of the firſt Original 


Tongue ; bur muſt needs vary vaitly 


more in the Americans, who were pers 
tectly cut off from all ſuch converſation. 
And beſides, it is not true that all Lan- 
guages, beſides the American ones, 


1eem to be derived' from ſome other, 


and have a nigh reſemblance to one 
another ; for as far asever I was able 
to remark, Iriþ and Welſh, and ſeve- 
ral of the Languages of the Eaſt-Irazes, 
are as difterent from the learned,or the 


_ other Exropean Languages, as the Ame- 


7icay Tongues are. So that, by this 
Argument, the Britains and Iriſh, and 
moſt of the Eaſtern Nations muſt be 
Aborigines t00 , as well as the Ame- 
JICARS. | X 
And as for the Cuſtoms of the Ame 

71caxs, they are not ſo very difterent as 
you would pretend ; nay they retain in 
many things ſuch an uniformity of 
practice with us, as affords an ins» 
duditable proof, that they are of the 
iame Original, I will not inſtance in 
luch ations, which are natural and 
on common 
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common to all men, ſuch as are the re- 
ſult of humane paſſions , or are ſo eaſy 
of invention , as they can hardly be 
avoided , as Singing, Dancing, Bow- 
ing, Leaping, &c. but in ſuch ations 
as are owing to ſome one lucky Inven- 
tion,or tranſcribed from others by imi- 
tation ; which they cannot all be ſup- 
poſed to have lighted upon themſelves, 
but muſt have them communicated to 
them by others. It would be no Ar- 
gument to prove this Original, becauſe 
I did ſee an American capering an odd 
kind of Jigg ; but it I ſhould ſee two 
Americans playing a Game at Tennis, 
or Baggamon , or writing an [zaliar 
hand, 1 ſhould be confident, they learn- 
ed this from ſome Exropeay. And 
many, Cuſtoms of this fort we find 
among them, learned from other parts 
of the World, which are an unanſ{wer- 
able Argument for their Deſcent from 
them. 

To begin firſt with ſome of their 
Religious Rites, and particularly Sacrz- 
fice. Though it ſhould be granted, that 
natural Religion was common to all 
men , yet what reaſon can be aſſigned, 
that the Americays who are by you 
{uppoſed to have no communication 
| L 4 with 
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with the reſt of the World , ſhould 
worſhip God with juſt ſuch poſitive 
Rites, as the far greateſt part of the 
World did ? There are ſeveral ways 
of worſhipping God, which they 
might have took , and a thouſand 
Religious Rites they 'might have |; 
made uſe of ; but why they ſhould ' * 
juſt jump upon ſacrifice with the reſt + 

of the World, is unaccountable. But * 
granting ſacrifice as an eaſy deduftion : 
from natural reaſon., as it is not, 
and that all men muſt think it rea- ' 
ſonable, that their ſins muſt be expia- * 
ted by rhe blood of Beaſts , which was 
a ſort of vicarious life taken away, in # 
lieu of their own which was forfeited. 
How came they to be acquainted with 
this Adamical puniſhment, and to 
know that the Wages of Sin was 
Death ? This muſt be all grounded 

'\_ upon Scripture or ancient Tradition, 

os which the Heathens all over the 

4 | World ftuck tait to, though they could 
give no reaſon for it ; and which the 
Americans could never have come to 
the knowledge of,unleſs they had been 

derived from other Nations , and had 

had the ſame univerſal Original. Bur 
though this vicarious puniſhment of | | 

rap | | Beaſts i 
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Beaſts ſhould be allowed to be natural, 
how ſhould they come to perform it 
jult the ſame way, as the other parts 
of the World did, which they had no 
converſe with. One would have 
thought, that in this caſe ſtrangling, 
or jugulation ſhould he the moſt na- 
tural and proper way of diſpatching 
the vicarious Victim, and appeaſing 
the Deity, and the ſacrifice ſhould 
terminate here ; but what reaſon can 
be given, why they with the reſt of the 
World ſhould burn the Fleſh of the 
Victim, and that they ſhould think, 
that God was to be reconciled by the 
{ſmell of broiled Meat ? There is no 
manner of rational account to be given 
for this, and they might as well have 
raiſed a ſmoak to the Deity by wer 
Straw, or Water and Lame, or any o- 
ther way, had they been left free to 
their own Invention, ?Tis plain there- 
fore, that: they received this manner 
of Sacrificing from the other parts 
of the World, who had it by Tradition 
delivered down to them from the firſt 
Fares. _ _-. Ts 

Beſides this there are ſeveral other 
Rites and Arbitrary ways of Worſhip, 


. which they muſt bg ſuppoſed to have 


received 
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received from the Europeans or Aſia- 
ticks, The Children of Mexrco, ard 


TJacatan, are circumciſed. And rhe 


Mexican Prieſts, like the Veſtals, keep 


a conftant and unextinguiſhed F:-e. 
They celebrate a Jubilee every fifrieth 
year like the Jews, and as ſome write 
a Sabb:th every ſeventh day. They 


launce. rheir Bodies ail let out their 


1:.:42 like the Prieſts of Baa/, toſhew 


te £1 neſtneſs of their Devotion. The 
Caribbeans obſerve the New-Moons, as 
the Jews did, with the ſound of T rum- 
pets and great Shouts. "The Peruvians 
obſerve a kind of a Mock-Paſlover, by 
colcuring the | Threſhold of their 
Houſes with a kind of Pulſe mixed 
with Blood. I omir the Relations 
which ſome Spariſh Authors have made 


_ concerning the uſe of Baptiſm amongſt 


ſome of them, and ſignations with the 
Crols, becauſe ſome have queſtioned 
theſe Authorities ; but theſe other Re- 
lations are indubitable and agreed to 
by all, as may be ſeen in the Hiſtories 
ot Joſephns, Acoſta, Herrera, Garcilaſſus 


"de Vega, Johannes ae Lazt and Parchas. 


Now it cannot be ſuppoled, that theſe 
Americans ſhouid hold ſuch a wonde- 


rous uniformity with other Nations, {7 
with 
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with whom they never had any con- 

verſe, but had a perfett different Ori- 

ginal.. 
And ſo again, at the time of the 


| Spaniards diſcovery. of theſe People, 


they found them exercifing an abun- 
dance of Arts and Inventions, which 
ow*'d their Original to the Enropeans 
or Afiaticks, which they could neyer 
have come to the knowledge of, unleſs 
by a commerce with them, or a deſcent 
from them. And if we were to in- 
Rance in no other, the Art of Number- 
ing ſo exaatly conformable to ours, 
were a ſufficient Argument of their 
Deſcent. from us. Now why ſhould 
the Americans, if they had not Jearned 
numbring from us, reckon by Tens ? 
why ſhould Tex ſtill be their Climatte- 
rical, or Gradual Number, and why 
ſhould they make their aſcent by Texs 
to the higheſt Nuraber, as by ſo many 
Steps? Why might they not as well 
have made either 8, org; or 15, the 
terminative number, and given names 


to the doubling, or trebling of theſe, 


inſtead of Thirty, Forty, &c ? Why 
might they not have taken up with the 
Gothick way of reckoning by Dozens, 
or a thouſand other ways, they __ 
24 ave 
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have made uſe of, beſides Decimals ? ; 


Now becauſe we find the Americans rec- 
kon juſt our way, have invented names 


_ only for the decimal Numbers, viz. 10, 


20, 100, 1000. (with the. nine ſmall 
Numbers or Units) and whereas there 
were many other ways of reckoning 
belides, ſome of which would be mo: e© 


convenient as being more capabic 5 | 


Diviſion, v:z. 8, 12, . that they have 


. made uſe _— our way by Decimals ; 


it can never be ſuppoſed but they mult 
have learned their Art of Numbring 
from us. And ſo likewiſe their Fight- 
ing . with Bows and Arrows, their 
Arts of Spinning, Weaving, ec. do 
moſt ſtrongly confirm their Origin 
from our Parts. The Invention of 
Bows and Arrows ſeem altogether as 


Fortuitous and as Odd, as that of Guns; . 


and a Man that was ignorant of both 
the Arts would take a Bullet to be a 
better offenſive Weapon than an Ar- 
row. How ſhould they come to fea- 
ther and barb their Arrows, and wear 


their Quivers upon their Shoulders, juſt . 


Iike the ancient - Europeans, had they 
not learned it from them ? So that I 
conclude, the Americans could no more 
have had the Art of Archery ; unleſs 


from 


UN 
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| from this part of the World, than they 
| could have that of Gunnery. The - 


like may be ſaid of Spinning and 
Weaving, which are wanderful Inven- 
tions, which Mankind might have 


! been without for many thouſands of 
2 years, unleſs they had been beholding 
j ro ſome Jucky hit -for the Invention of. 
= them. Now we cannot ſuppoſe, that 
| the ſame lucky hits ſhould happen, 
! in ſo different parts of the World, thar 
| had nocommunication with each other, 
| and that they ſHould improve theſe 
hints, by the very ſame Artificial Me- 
# thods; and therefore we muſt conclude 
# that thoſe firſt Colonies, which plant- 
N 


ed America, learned thoſe Arts among, 
us here. 7 Ts þ 
And now laſtly, Philologas, by this 


| obſervation'we may learn, how very 


anciently America was Peopled, it may 
be a very ſhort time after the Flood. 
For the Americans have only, among, 
them, thoſe Arts, which were of the 
earlieft Invention, .as thoſe -which we 
have before mentioned ; but as for 
Writing, which was later, they are 
pertectly ignorant of. So that, in all 
probability, America was Peopled, be- 
fore the Invention of Writing ; for 

Re, they 
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they cannot be ſuppoſed to have loft 
ſo uſeful an Art, or that all, who 
came thither, were perfe& ftrangers 
to it, Writing I ſuppoſe was invented 
about Abraham?s time, 1o that the firſt 
Colonies into America muſt precede 
that; which was in fo very carly an Agt 
of the World, that a {mall number 
of Perſons would be ſtock fufficient 
for 1t. 2 | 
Phil. Some things in this Argument 
indeed look pretty probable, bur there 
are two' things in your ſuppoſition, 
which I cannot digeſt ; for you ſup- 
poſe thar theſe firſt Colonies came over 
thither by chance in Boats, which is 
the moſt common opinion, and which 
I find you are moſt inclined to ; bur 
then ſay I in the firſt place,how got the 
Women over ? I can well enough fan- 
cy 2 Boats Crew of Tarpawlins blown 
over thither, but that would be Flors's 
Kes unius etatis, Populus Virorum, they 
would have dropped off by degrees 
and lefr no breed behind them. So 
that you muſt have recourie to ſome 
Fe:uale Navigators to make good your 
Orinion, which, being a thing ſo very | 
rnzuſual , makes it altogether Tncre- | 
divle. And then again in the ſecond | 
place, | 
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place, I cannot imagine How America 
ſhould be ſtocked with Beaſts and o- - 
ther Animals, having no Communi- 
cation- with the Reſt of the Worid. 
T ſuppoſe, you will not make Foxes, 
and Lyons, and Dogs, and Hares. and 
the reſt of the Quadrupeds turn Navi- 
gators too, and fend out their Colonies 
from theſe parts of the World. Or if 
you {lay the firſt Planters of America 
brought them over with them , this 
might paſs well enough with us, as to 
the uſeful Animals and thoſe proper for 
food ; but Lyons and Bears, methinks, 
ſhould be the laſt thing Men ſhould 
carry on Shipboard with them; for _ 
truly they do not ſeem to be ſuch good 
natured Creatures, that men ſhould be 
ſo in love with them , as to endeavour 
to increaſe their Breed. How ſhould 
men ever coine to carry over uch 
Noxious Creatures , as Lyons and Ty-: 
gres, and yer omit ſuch uſeful ones as ' 
Horſes and Sheep? Nay how ſhould 
ſeveral whole Species of Animals, all 
run into America; for there are ſeveral 
ſorts of Creatures there , which are'to 
be found in no part of the World be- 
ſides. Pray get over this, Credentizs, 
and then we may poſſibly allow America 
| : to 
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to be peopled from this part of the 
World. | 

Cred. When there are demonſtra- 
tive Arguments for any thing, it 1s 
not every difficulty, ſhould make 
us disbelieve it; for we ſee every 
day things come to paſs, which we 
cannot aſſign a reaſon for. Though. 
we ſhould not be able to give an ac- 
count, how Women and Quadrupeds 
were tranſplanted there, yer the cer- 
tainty we have of their Deſcent from 
theſe parts of the World, by the Arts 
and Cuſtoms they enjoy in common 
with us, are ſufficient motives to in- | 
cline us to believe, that its firſt Inhabi- 
tants came from theſe parts. But how- 
ever theſe difficulties, which you have 
ſtarted, are not ſo unanſwerable as you. 
would pretend. For as for the ſtrange- 
neſs of carrying Women on Shipboard, 
I think that may be eafily accounted 
for, if weallow that the Ancients made 
any Voyages to America, as ſome pre- 
tend ; for then the Phexicians, or o- 
thers, might carry over Women thi- 
ther, as well as we do now adays to 
_ our Plantations there. Or if we aſſert 
that chance brought the firſt Inhabi- 
tants thither, as it did to Alphonfo 
Jarnciio, 


th, 
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San#io, who firſt informed Columbas 
of America; there might be probably 
Women on board ſuch a Veſlel, for in 
thoſe early Ages of the World, the 
Women were more Maſculine and Ro- 
buſt; and leſs bred up to delicateneſs ; 
they frequently attended their Hul- 
bands in Warlike Expeditions, and in 
other ations of Difficulty and Danger. 


| Nay *ris uſual ſtil] among the Amer;- 


cans to have their Wives follow them 
into the Camp, and to carry their Pro- 
viſions for them. So that it 15 nothing 


improbable, to think that the firit 


Veſſel which came to America, had in 
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it Perſons of both Sexes. But the great- 


wild Kind, and ſuch as are not to be 


| eſt difficulty is about the tranſportation 
| of the Ahimtals ; eſpecially thoſe of the 


found 1n theſe parts. As tor Lyons and 


Bears, I do not think they were 


| brought over in Ships, they probably 
| got thither by the way of Greenland, 


where the patlage is bur narrow ; and 


| 2cis incredible to think, how far ſuch 


Creatures will {wim.; for Travellers 
tell us, they have ſeen Bears, ©. {wim 
nine or ten Leagues together. ' As for 
the Fowls, obſervations of Navigators 


| tell, what vaſt TraCts of Sea they can 
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fly over, by their diſcovering them 


' over their Heads, in the midſt of the 


Ocean; which is done without any 
difficulty and- with prodigious {wift- 
neſs by thoſe Birds, that fly ſo high, 
as to get out of the vehement attraCtion 


' - of the Earth, and can puſh on without 


vid. Lact. 
Hiſt. A- 
mer. Lib. 
15. Cap.6. 


the renitency of thegrofſer Atmoſphere. 
Others of their Animals are amphibi- 
ous, ſuch as the Morſh, a great ſort | 
of deformed Sea-Calf, and the T ata, | 
or Armadillo, a Scaly Animal about the 
bigneſs of a Pigg ; as alſo many others 
of the Serpentine kind the Boytiopua, 
Giboya, Tbiboboca, &c. And theſe with- þ 
out donbt, might eaſy enough have 
been preſerved in the Waters of the 
Flood. The greateſt difficulty is a- Þ 
bout ſuch terreſtrial Animals, as are to | 
be found in no other part of the World 
beſides ; how they {hould eſcape being 


_ deſtroy'd in the Deluge, or if they 


were deſtroy'd, how the Breed came 
to be reſtored, when this part of the 
World had no Animals like them. 'To | 
obviate this objection, ſome have af- þ 
lerted Noah's Deluge to be only To- 
pical, and as far as the World was In-# 


Habited ; but thoſe Beds of Shells, Pe-F 


trefied Bones of Fiſh, &s. found inf 
America, 
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America, are undeniable Arguinents, 
- of the univerſality of it. Therefore, 


one of theſe twothings mult be aſſerted, 
either that God-Almighty, aftet the 
Noaical Deluge,created anew the Crea- 
tures in America; or elle that he pre- 
ſerved them in an extraordinary man- 


ner, as he did thoſe in this part of the 


World in Noah's Ark. And if I were 
left to my ſelf, I ſhould think this latter 
was the way which God took ; and this 
fairly anſwers all the difficulcies which 
ariſe upon any other ſuppoſition, and 
leems agreeable to the Divine practice 
in other matters. 
But however if we cannot be ſo fan- 


ciful as to believe this, yet it is not in- 


credible to think how variouſly Crea- 
tures may be altered by being tran{- 
planted to different Climates, and by 
commixtures of the ſame, or analogous 
Species, Of which the innumerous 
kinds of Dogs are a remarkable in- 
ſtance. And how great a difterence 
the alteration of the Climate will create 
may be judged, from the Opiaion of 
thoſe! who aflert, that the ſame Croco- 
aile of Aigypt 1s the Lizzard in 1taty, 
and the Ef in our Country. 

Phil, 'Yhere is I confeſs, Credemtins, 
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ſomething of probability in this ; but 
can you ſay as much for the Formation 
of 'Eve out of her Husband's Side. I 
have nothing to ſay ro the Creation of 
Animals, for I do not obſerve any ab- 
ſurdity. in Moſes's account of them. 
But methinks, this making of Woman- 
kind out of a Rib, out-does by many 
degrees the Poetical Fables of Pyrrha, 
and Camas. I proteſt this is the oddeſt 
piece of Matter to make a Woman of, 
which could be thought of. But to 
let this paſs. Had Adam more Ribs 
than other People or no ? If you ſay no, 
then to be ſure he wanted a Rib of 
one ſide or other; then we had had a 
maimed Progenitor, a very ſad ſample 
for the Archetypal Man, If you ſay, 
hhe' had a Rib to fpare, this wouid 
have made a Monſter of the Glorious 
Adam; for it would have been as pro- 
digious, as three Hands, or four Eyes. 
But though IT could ſwallow all this, 
yet I can never beat it into my Head, 
how a Womans Body could be made 
of a little Rib, which does not equal 
the hundredth, or perhaps the thou- 
ſandth part of it. To fay that bulk 
_ was ſupplied by borrowed matter, will 

not muych avail ; for then Eve had 


more 
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more truly been faid-to have been made 
out of that larger portion of borrowed 
matter, whatever it was, than out of 
the Rib. Come, Credeztius, ſet your 
ſhqulders to this difficulty. 
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Cred, Tndeed, Sir, I think I need wo aw- 


- 


hardly ſet my finger to it. For we#Y = 


Eve ſhould 


need not ſo much as gratit you, thatz: me of 
the Original word, which we tranſlates &#- 
Rb, does ſignify ſo there ; forit gene- 


rally ſignifies a S/ae, and the Septuagint 
tranſlate it in this place by the Greek 
word ra&v2z, Which ſignifies ſo, and 
ſd in moſt other places ; but never ren- 


der it by any word which denotes a 


Rib. So that, if this oddneſs of the Rib 


ſticks ſo much with you, you may ren- 


der it Szde, {o that God formed the Wo- 
man'out of one of the Sides of Adam, or 
of both the Sides, which the Original 
may imply. That'is, God took ſome 
part of the Subſtance of Adam's Body 
about his Side, he cloſed up the Ocrifice 
again, and out of this Subſtance he form- 
ed Eve. Or if the. meaning. be, that 
he took the Rib with the Fleſh, I do 
not ſee how that marrs the matter : For 
if it was the will of God, to form the 
Woman out of Man, for my part I do 
not ſee how in all the whole Body he 
7 M 3 could 
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could take it from a more proper place. 
If God defigned any myſtical meaning 
by it, it is the propereſt, to have form- 
ed her, like Mizerva of the Poets, 
out of the Head, would have entitu- 
led her to a Superiority, which God 
did not intend; to have made her 
from any infexiour, or more diſhonour- 
able part, would not have agreed with 
their Equality and \ Partnerſhip which 
ſhe was allotted for. TIT doubt not bur 
if Mankind ſhould propagate, as the 
Religio Meaics would have them, like 
Trees, and if Moſes had related the 
Production of the firſt Woman in the 
ordinary way of generation now ; you 
Theiſtical Wits would have expoſed 
it, as being altogether as ridiculous as. 
the Rib : For that oddneſs, which you 
laugh at, is only the unuſualneſs of 
it, which if it were more common, 
wouid look natural enough. So again, 
| for my part, I do not ſee, how that if 
£A44am had wanted a Rib after this for- 
mation, he wouid have' been ſuch a 
maimed Creature as you would make 
him, for why might nor God have ſup- 
pied him with another, having taken 
this from him ? Neither can 1 appre- 
hend him to heve been ſuch a three- 
Ty, Ge EL ome handed 
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handed Monſter, altho? he ſhould have 
had this Rib fuperfluous in him. For, 
to uſe Thomas Aquinas his compariſon, 
this Rib was like the ſeed of Animals 
and Vegetables, ſuperfluous for the 
PerfeCtion of the Izdividunm , but ne- 
ceſſary for the Generation of the Of. 
ſpring. The Rib , was ſuperfluous to 
Adam , as a private perſon , but neceſ- 
ſary, as the: Origin from which the 
Woman , and all Mankind, was to be 
produced. As for the Abſurdity you 
would infer , from the ſmallneſs of the 
quantity of matter in a Rib, to.make 
a Woman of ; if you will be pleaſed 
to think but of an Acorn, or a Muſtard- 
ſeed, you-will never uſe that Argument 
more, 68 

Phil. But ſuppoling, Credertivs, we 
grant you all you require, as to the 
{ſupernatural formation of this Couple, 
yet methinks it does not appear from 
your Moſaicai Hiſtory , that theſe two 
were . the primogenial Parents. of 
the whole World. Iam rather apt to 
think they were but only the firſt of the 
Holy Race forſooth , the Original Pa- 


rents of the Jews, who could not daign 
to proceed irom that ſtock which the. 


common herd of Mankind came from, 
M 4 and 
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and therefore they muſt have an Ort- 
gin more immediately from the Dy, 
co imprint a more peculiar Ca 
of Dignity and - Bois up” | 
oy Kh "NE Of EH FP QCL.- 

| Ay 'n PEE, Ti would 
pt t end to be Baſtards to (Orin (19009, OC 
Other, that they might ride _ yg" Foo 
upon the necks of other people. And. 
for my part, I cannot fee, rhat rhe 
Jewiſh Legiſlator had any other defign 
12 this relation ; for 'he intimates that 


there were more Men in the World 


then the two that were thus miracu- 
louſly created. For he perfeGly re- 
lates two Creations of Mankind, one 
of- rhe common Race of men within the 


1ix days; Gez, 1. 27. and another of the 


Jacred Race of the Jews, Gen. 2. 9. 
Before God created Eve, he ſaid there 
was not a Meet help for him, that is none 
of the wicked Ante-Adamical' race 
were fit Wives for that Holy Man. 
When Moſes {21d Cain was a Tiller of 
the Grouad, *he muſt needs fuppoſe, 
nere WEre at that rime ail the Arti- 
jicers which have relation to Tillage, 
nct only Smiths, and Carpenters, þur 
Miilers, and Bakers. So When Cas 
mMurther S B1S Brother A&e/, he entices him 
into 


with a T heiſt. 
into the feld for fear any body ſhould 


ſee him ; which ſuppoſes that they 


dwelt in ſome Town where there 
were too many Eyes to watch him, 
where note the word fie/d does plainly 


anſwer to Town or City, When Can 


ſays every one that findeth me (hall ſlay 
ze, he ſuppoſes a great number of men 
inthe World. And«when God ſer a 
mark upon this Parricide for fear any 
one ſhould {lay him, it ſuppoſes there 
were many men 1n the World which 
might accidentally do it, Beſides, Moſes 
ſays Cazz went into the Land of Nod, 
and married a Wife,and builded a City, 
where it muſt be rhought, there were 
Women for him to marry, and Men 
to inhabit his City. But Joſephus is 
more plain, for he ſays he ſtruck jn 
with a pack of raſcally Robbers and 
became their Head. Now 1t 1s plain 
from all this, -that Moſes would not 
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have it preſumed, that he wrote here 


of the primitive Parents. of all the. 


World; ſeeing that withm a few lines 
he lers fall ſo many Expreſſions which 
. denote the contrary. He deſigned on- 
ly to give an account of the Origia of 


the Jews, as other Legillators have , 


' given out of other Countries; but the 
J 
; iatcErp 
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later Jews, out of partiality to their 
Country, miſtook his meaning, as if 


he had delivered the Hiſtory of the 
Univerſal Creation ; and they have 


lead the Chriftjans by the Noſe ever 


ſince. | 
Cred, Well, I ſee there is nothing 


ſo plain and literal, but men of a Para- 
doxical humour will ſtrain to an odd 


o Rxce of Meaning. One would think, the Mo- 
Men before ſaical Writings were 10 plain in making 


Adam. 


Adam and Eve the firſt of Mankind, 
that no one could either miſtake or 
pervert their meaning till the contrary 


was maintained from them by the Au- 


thor of the Preadamite, or Mer before 
Adam. And yet all that that Author 
could do with the affiſtance of a great 
deal of Wit and a conſiderable degree 
of Learning, was only to put ſome odd 
loſſes upon a few Texts of Scripture, 
to make them look to his purpoſe ; 
which though they may ſeem a little 
{urpriſing as he has dreſſed them out, 
make nothing at all for him, when 
ſeriouſly attended to; nay he is ſo far 
from proving Przadamites from Meſes, 
that nor only the expreſs Aſſertion of 
that holy Writer, but the whole 
Tenour of his Book contradicts it. It 

15 
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-15needleſs to caſt about for Arguments _ 
and Paſſages of Scripture to - confute 
ſuch a wild Paradox; for that one 
paſſage, Ger. ;. 20. Muſt for ever @- 
| verthrow it. ÞAzd Adam called his 
| Wife's name Eve , becauſe (he was the © 
| Mother of all Living. Now if this be 
| Scripture, the Hypotiteſ;s of the Praa- 
damites, as grounded upon Scripture, 
is neceſſarily falſe, unleſs che Scripture 
| can be at the ſame time falſe and true: 
So that, I ſtrangely wonder at the in- 
genious Author of that odd Book, that 
| he ſhould take no notice of this Text 
| that confutes his whole - Hypotheſis ; 
' | for he was a Man of too much Scrip- 
| ture learning to be ignorant of the 
place, and one would think , of too 
much ſenſe to be guilty of ſo palpable 
| a difingenuity. But to ſpeak to the 7 44. 
| Arguments you have urged our of him. 75 jor 
| As for the two ſeveral Creations which {;,;* 
is pretended in the firſt and ſecond of anſwered. 
Geneſis, there 1s nothing like it. - Not 
that we need have recourſe to Father 
Simon his Whim of the Scribe-Offices, 5;,17, 
as if this was (68 he pretends a Res» Crit. zi, 
petition, occaſioned by the ſcatterd dooney M 
; or mixed Copies out of theſe Repoſi- _— 
1 tories, But Moſes having given an 
EE | account 
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accourtr of the ſix dys Creation in 
gene-21 ; in | the ſecond Ciapter , he 
Safes =: *he Aronment. ry treats 
of :h- | we: Ada 5 
Now tr > ennfirica | 
_ whom God defign'd © |! 
C:earion the more particy:-: concern 
w2 2uit needs have to be informed 
vi our own riſe, and the great 1mpor- 
tance this bears ir 5rder to a holy Lite, 
and a Religious gratiiule ; Trhink this 
ts no more, than might well be exnect- 
ed in this Caſe. ,But however to de- 
ferr a remarkehle paſſage in Hiſtory, 
and to reaſſume it to ſpeak more largely 
of it in another place, 1s a thing com-. 
mon to all Hiſtorians. But they that 
ground a new Creation upon that Re- 
aflumption or Repetition, may as well 
make as many Creations as they find 
the old one mentioned in the Palms, 
or Prophets, or New Teſtament. As 
tor the next Argument of Adam's not 
tinding. a help meet for him, that does 
notin the leaſt imply that there were 
a number of other Men and Women 
in the World ; but it only denotes, © 
that thete was as yet no Woman in 
che World. Which is en exprefion 
not untis 2 tnat Of Ora, 

Santtins 
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SanBius bis Animal mentiſq; capacius aite,&Cc. 
. | Deerat adbuc— | 


Now one might with as good a Co- 
| lour pretend, that, che Poet allow*d 
with the Author of the Preadamztes, 
there was. a wicked Generation of 
Men before, and his Deſcription 1s the 
Creation of the Holy one. Burt to be 
ſhort, methinks this expreſſion, con- 
ſidering the circumſtances, 1s very ap- 
polite 1n the ordinary ſenſe. Adam had 
juit before all the Animals, Male and " 
Female, brought before him, to name 
them ; now he might very well rhink 
it ſtrange, that he of all rhe Creation 
ſhould | be the ſingle ſpecies, and ſo 
might the Reader of this Relation, as 
well as he; and therefore iJoſes ſub- 
joins, but for Adam there was not found 
an help meet for him , for God had de- 
fer'd the Creation of the Woman; till 
ſometime afterwards. And I don't fee, 
how any other tolerable ſenſe can be 
put upon the words, As far your next 
' Objection of Cazz's being a Tiller of the 
Ground, which requires the Aſſiſtance 
of many other precedent Arts ; this 
15 eafily.to be anſwered by ſaying, _ 
| | cats 
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this Art of 'Tillage was not in its full 
rfeQtion in Cazz?s time,that he might 
be a Tiller of the Ground without all 
thoſe Inſtruments we uſe for our 
Convenience now ; he might make 
uſe of wooden Ploughs or Spades ; 
and form his Tools with ſharp flints or 
ſhells inftead of Knives and Hatchets, 
Devolvix Which - were the firſt Inſtruments of 
ipſe a0 cutting, and were retaihed-in'Religi- | 
ftbt ponde- es | : G 
ſlice, OUS uſes in latter Times, as in Circum- | 
Catul. de cifjon, Exod. 4. 25. of. 5. 3. Herod, 
" Lib. 2. and in Caftrarion of the - Cy- | 
belline Prieſts, Plin. Lib. 35. Fav. Sat. | 
6. fo when Ca#r is ſaid to have {lain | 
his Brother in the Field ; the word | 
Field is not oppoſed to Czzy, . but to the | 
place of Abode, the Houſe or Tent 
where they dwelt. And again, as for þ 
Cain's ſaying, every one that findeth me | 
ſhall lay me, God's ſetting a mark upon 
him, his marrying a Wite and building | 
a City in the land of Yea, it does by | 
no means ſuppoſe a former Generation | 
of Praadamites, For the word Nod | 
does not neceſfarily ſignify a Country, | 
but it may ſignify a feg:rive ; ſo that Þ 
the ſenſe may be, he lived z Fugitive, or | 
LY, agabond FL the Laud. Neither, 1 we 
ſhould grant, there were a conſiderable þ 
| | number | 
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number of Men in the World at that 


time, would it make for this Preada- 
»itical Hypothefis; for they might 
all be deſcended from Adam. For this 
Murder of Abe! happened, in all pro- 
bability, in the 129 year of Adam. 


For the Scripture {ays expreily that 


Seth was born in 'the 130th year, Gey. 
. 3. and Seth was given in the lieu of 
Abel. For Eve fſays'Gen. 4. 25. God 


has appointed me another ſeed inſtead of 


Abel whom Cain flew. Therefore it 1s 
moſt probable, that he was born the 
year after the murder, to be a Com- 
fort to the firſt Parents after ſo ſad an 
affliftion, having never ſeen the death 
of any of their Off-ſpring before. So 


that then Cazz muſt be 129 years old, 
when he took his flight, at leaſt. Now 


*tis no! wonder that then there ſhould 
be a conſiderable number of Inhabi- 
tants-in the World ; for it 15 not likely 


that Adam and Eve had no'Children 


all that time ; it is probable they had 


competent ſtock of Mankind by this 
time, to the number it may be of an 
hundred thouſand, conſidering the 
primitive fecundity. For if the Chil- 
dren of 1/7ae/ from 7o Souls in the 
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| , a great many, and that there was a _ 


{pace | 
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ſpace of 210 years became 600, 000 
fighting men, whereas a great number 
of them died during the Increaſe, we 
may well enough ſuppoſe that the 


AM 30 LOs 
60 LOOs 

90 LOOO. 
120 10,000, 
IZO 100,000, 


Subſtratt 1. 


111,109, 


Children of Ada might 
amount to 100,000 ih 
130 years, which 1s al- 
moſt five Generations. So 
that Ca; might very well 
-build a City, or grow out 
of rhe knowledge of ma- 
ny, when there were ſuch 


a number of People in the World. 
0.R. p-45- . Phil. Another thing, which makes 
#1 Ga: MY Faith ſtrain a little, is the making 
baker's Cin- Adam give names to all the Animals 
em in the World in one bit of a day, and. 
| this upon mature conſideration of their 
nature and faculties, and playing the 
Philoſopher upon each of them, as the 
Divines will have it. And indeed he 
muſt be a very expedite Philoſopher, 
and they muſt be very nimble Crea- 
tures, to come and go 1n that little time 
of this day allotted by Moſes, for this 
purpoſe. | For a ſmall pittance of time 
mult ſerve for this, when the. day was 
taken up with ſo many other matters. 
This beheve me is the buſieſt day of | 
all the reſt, for Moſes then makes the 


Deity 
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Deity beſtir himſelf 'to ſome purpoſe; 
as if he began to grow weary of his 
Creating , and. was refolved to have 
his work over by the Week's end. For; 
to ſet aſide this naming of. the Animals, 
which, to conſider the nature of each 
and to adapt them a name to it, would 
require no ſmall time ; ler us ſee what 
4 hurry there muſt be,for the tranſaQion 
of other matters. In the firſt place; 
there were ſo. many thouſand of Ani- 
mals created , then there was a counſel 
called for the Creation'of Man ; who 
had at firſt a Body formed out of Be 
and a Soul Breathed into it by God ; 
then Adam falls a ſleep; and had a -Mi- 
ſtreſs formed out of one of his Ribs ; 
when he wakes, he performs (as muſt 
be ſuppoſed ) ſome Cereimonies of 
Courtſhip to the new-found Lady, 
gains her AﬀeQtions, and cetebrates an 
Extemporaty Marriage ; the Woinan 
leaves . her new Husband and. falls a 
parlying with an ugly Serpent , or the' 
Devil; about an Apple; after a deal 
of arguing pro and cor ;- the Woman 
yields to the Beaſt, eats the Apple, 
rempts her Husbahd; makes his mouth 
water, and he eats-too; then their 
nature 1s altered , they lofe their Glo- 
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Fd their denſe, find, out one ano- 
thers, blind ide, are aſhamed of. their 
nakednelſs, commence Tailors extem- 
pore, ſow Hipleaves toggitsr and. 
make  themſelyes fine green Aprons. 
Then God in the Evening comes in- 
to, .the Garden, the Guilty Criminals 
hide themſelves 1n the Thickets, God 
ſummons them,, they appear, there is 
atair hearing of the Cauſe, they make 
their excuſes, ,and. after a full Exami- 
nation fe 4M to the Man, Wo- 
manand Serpent the Puniſhments they 
had -merited.; , 'Then they are drove 
| oye of Paradiſe, two. Angels with bran- 
aſh .Swords, are.ſet Centinels. at the 
Garden door, and poor Adam and Eve 
are forced into. the Woods, to take up 
their Lodging among the Beaſts. So 
that. here 15 almoſt the whole Opera of 
the, Creation of the World pertormed 
this.day ; and there is but a very little 
time left, for {dams making his Voca- 
bulary , and. reading his. Philoſophy 
Le&ures. I am unwilling to teize you 
with abſurdities I could raiſe from all 
theſc Particulars, but one thing I muſt 
needs.tell you lies. croſs my Throat 
mightily, which I can never ſwallow ; 
and that 1s to. conlider what a nimble 
- March 
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March the grave Elephants muſt make 
from India to Eden ;and what a'ſtrange 
Randezvouz there muft'be'of Gera//ar 


Lyqns and Greenland Bears; of Guintaz 
Monkeys and Engliſh Maſtifts,' and all 
to travel ſo far at ſo ſhort a warning 
and in fo little a time. "Pray 'good, 
Credentins, help out a poor Unbeliever; 
in the midſt of theſe difficulties. 
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- Cred; But ſuppoſing, Philologas, we No tonfi;- 
ſhould deny all rhis which you take for /e4 huddte 


_ ; that the matter of all this 


in the Re- 
lation of 


elation was tranſaQted 'in one day, the fxtb 


journey to wait on Adam; then all this 
fine Harangue falls 'to nothing. And 
indeed I do not ſee any thing in Scrip- 
ture to countenance it, '1t is only tHe 
peneral Opinion of the Scliools, who 
ſuppoſe the Fall of Man to have 
happened the firſt day of his Creation ; 


. and this is grounded*upon an Argyu- 


ment, which I ſee nothing 1 ; which 
is, becauſe otherwiſe Adam might have 
begotten a Child in his Innocehicy, and 
then would not have traduced his Guilr 
to his -Poſterity. I ſhall nor trouble 
my {elf to confute this Argument, be- 
cauſe it is only a wild ſuppoſition, and 
which may be anſwered by twenty 

| N 2  Afſuppolitions 


and that the Animals took fo Iong a 47%" 
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_ ſuppoſitions as probable on the other 
ſide; My buſineſs I undertook with 
you.is to vindicate. the Authority of - 
the Scripture, and nor the Schoolmens 
Hypotheſes ; and I do not here find 
any abſurdity in that, whatever your 
ſuppoſition may bring along - with it. 
For {F.C HOT 
_ x//, Here is not a word 1a Scripture 
q #-#.4,y Of the Lapſe happening the'fixth day 
of bisCrea- Of the Worlds. Creation, or- the firſt. 
or. of Mans, and therefore you ought not 
| to impute any abſurdities to the Moſai- 
cal account, which. may follow from 
that Opinion, Tndeed choſe Difficul- 
ties, which you have urged out of Mr. 
Gataker , ſhew , that all rheſe things 
could not be tranſatted in one day ; 
but if they were done in many the 
Authority of the Scripture remains en- 
tire ; and truly the Arguments of that 
Learned Man (which he has brought 
to confute the Opinion of the Schools, 
and you have borrowed to expole the 
Moſaical account) - to me ſeem very 
concluſive. But beſides, I have other 
reaſons to think that the Lapſe of Man- 
kind did not happen the firſt day ; but 
that there did a conſiderable time inter- 
vene before this unhappy miſcarriage. 
| Ki I doubt 
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T doubt not.but that- Adam before the 
fall was endowed with an extraordina- 
ry degree of Knowledge, for I can ne. 
ver agree with the Socinians, that he. 
was ſuch a poor ignorant Idiot as they 
would make of him. But then IT am' 


| apt to believe, that this Knowledge 


inclined -more to the Angelical and In- 
tuitive, than to the Experimental and 
Diſcurſive one. For it proceeded on- 
ly from the extraordinary Influence of 
the divine grace, and not from his own 
deductions, experiments and diſcourſe. 
So that though Adam were. never ſo 
wile a Creature I much queſtion whe- 
ther he had the inſpired power of ſpeak- 
ing, as the Apoſtles had, For words 
are pure placitory things, and depend 


_ upon the mutual Agreement of the 


Speaker, and the Hearer ; and there- 
fore *tis moſt reaſonable to think that 
Adam and Eve coined their own words-. 
themſelves, The difference between 
the Apoſtles and them, was very wide ; 
becauſe the Apoſtles ſpoke ro men who 
underſtood thoſe Languages ; but if - 
Adam had ſpoke to Eve Hebrew, or 
Greek, ſhe could have no more under- 
{tood him, than if he -had held - his 
Tongue. They, that maintain this 
Tad N 3 Opinion, 
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Opinion -muft: have recourſe to Infpirz- 
tion: upon Inſpiration, and Miracle 
upon. Miracle ; there muſt be one In- 
ſpiration for Adaws to ſpeak, and ano- 
ther for Eve tounderftand ; there muſt 
be the. immediate - Aſſiſtance ' of the 
Holy Ghoſt for every word and ſylla- 
ble, and that too witha double efficacy, 
for. only for: the Information of the 
Hearer, but'to make the Speaker un- 
derftand his own words. ' 'It remains 
therefore, "thar the'firſt Parents framed 
a-languageifor chemſelves, which muſt | 
be a-conliderable' time a compoſing ; 
ſo that. whereas we. find them readily 
diſcourſing. at the-rime of the Lapſe 
both with God, the Serpent, and 
themſelves, it muſt follow that rot only 
the fall, but the naming of the Animals 
muſt be at ſach a convenient diſtance 
of time trom the Creation, ' as might 
give them leiftire to frame the lan- 
ouvage, Which time cannot be ſup- 
poſed to be over-long becauſe their 
traordinary Intellectual Capacity, 
they were then endowed with, would 
mightily facilitate their Inventicn of 
words, and proper - adapting them to 
things. - And 2/y, Ve may draw ano- 
ther Reaſon, that the Lapſe did not 

happen 


- 


happen upon the firſt day: from Gez. 3; 
v. 8, from their being acquainted with 
the woice of God walking ini the gardens in 
the cool of the Day, which implies they 
were uſed and much accuſtomed to the 
divine preſence, of 'Shechinah , that 
they were able ro'know it ſo readily; 
which they could not be ſuppoſed.'to 
do in one day. And laftly, the ſame 
Verſe informs us, that they hid thems 
ſelves \ ambng 'the Trees of the Garden 


which fhews they were better ac- 


quainted with it, than they could:be.in 
an hout vr 'two; ſo as'to/find out the 


_ darkeſt thickets and umbrages of it. -- 


2. There 1s another '' thing which 


you take for granted in this ſuppoſition, 


that is not fo very ' certiin; and that 
is, That inthe fixth'day's Creation 
there were Animals created -all over 
the World, and placed in thofe diverſe 
parts of it, we find thetn tn now. - The 
World might be very: well ftocked by 
a pair or two of each kind created: a- 
bout Exen, and their breed might in- 
creaſe as Mankind multiplied. - And if 
{o {as the Scripture ſays nothing for ir, 
or againſt it) Adam might name all 
thoſe Animals with eaſe enough, and 
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not... trouble: them ; to take ſuch long 
Journeys as you ſuppoſe. 

2. Tf we ſhould grant that che Ani- 
mals were ſcattered at firſt all over the 
Earth, ſome: peculiar to one Country, 
and: ſome to-another ; yet. it. does not 
follow fromthe words of Moſes, that 
Adam muſt give names to all theſe. It 
is ſufficient ,;;that he named thoſe An- 
mals; that were ſeated in-that part of 
the World where Edez ſtood... For it 
was to all intents and purpoſes ſufficient 
for him :to know, what to call thoſe 
Creatures, which he was to be conver- 
ſant with,and-was to make uſe of ; but 
tt, would ſignify. very little, for him to 
make a Vocabulary of a number of Ani- 
mals,that were to reſide ſo many thou- 
ſand miles from him, and: which he 
was never like to ſee again, after his 
Nomunation. So that truly, Philolopus, 
T do not ſee gny of theſe formidable dif- 
ficulties you imagine in this Objection ; 
unleſs we allow-all thoſe ſuppoſitions 
you havea mind-to pin upon the Scrip- 
cure, without any warrant from it, 
And now let us ſee, if you have any 
more to ſay againſt the Moſajical Crea» 
£10, A | 


Phit. 
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Phil. T think, Sir, enough has been 
ſaid upon this point ;. and you. have 
been pleaſed to afford me better rea» 
ſons, for defence of the Moſaical Rela- 
tions, .than ever I have happened to 
meet withal before. 

. Cred, 1 thank you for your Com- 
plement. But I will beg leave, to 
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The ridi- 
exlouſueſ 
of other 


add a word or two more, 1n fayour of Nations 


the Mo/aick account. of the Creation, 
And that is, that of all the accounts 
which in all Nations have been pre- 


the 


account of 
Creati- 
0n, compa- 
red with 


tended to be given of the Origin of ar _ 


the World., this is the wilſeſt and 
moſt Philoſophical. Which to me 


is a conſiderable proof of its divine 


Revelation ; eſpecially conſidering at 
what a low ebb Letters and Philoſo- 
phy ran in the Jewiſh Nation :- So 
that Tam apt to believe the Jews were 
no more able ta invent ſuch a wiſe and 
intelligible Syſtem of the World, than 
they were able. ro make the World it 
ſelf. .And this we may be the better 
convinced of, if we refleC a little upon 
accounts which other Nations give of it. 


What a wretched account was that of 7te. zyyp. 
| ; PCT $14 
the Agyptians, and which the Epicure 72 414 


ans. borrowed from them , of Men 
growing out of the Earth, like Pum- 
I kins 


raclan. 
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kins' and''-Onions ? What ſtrange 
ſtories does the Grecian Theology tell 
of "Quea»G- and I, and Jupiter and Sa- 
turn 2 "What ſad work do their an- 
cient Writers make when they form 
Men. out of projected Stones, and a 
Crop of "Dragons Teeth? N either are 
.ather Nations more happy, in their 
pretended Originations of the World. 
0 one can with patience read the ab- 
ſurdities in the Mahometan Phyſiology 


7be Mabo- ad account of the World, They tel 


Mctane 


us of the firſt Man's being created, like 
a Magpye, black and white ; 'and this 
gave .the. different Cojqur to' Men in 
the diverſe parts of 'the'World, 'Fhat 
God: made at firſt' the Throne of God, 
Adam, Paradiſe, anda great Pen, with 
which he, wrote" hjs Decrees. © That 
this Throne was carried about upon 
Angel necks, whoſe” Heads were ſo 
big,, that Birds could not fly in a thou- 
ſand zears from one Ear to' the other, 
That this great'Pen'is a Journey of five 
hundred years long, and one of eighty 
years broad; | That the Stars are fire- 
brands, thrown againft the Devils, that 
would, invade Heaven. That the Hea- 
ven Is propped up by the Mountain 
Ref, which 1s made all of Emerald. 
That 
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| That the Moon 1s as big as the Sun,on- 


ly the Angel Gabriel laps his Wing over 
a part of it. That the Earth ſtands 
upon the tip of a great Cows-Horn, 
thar this Cow ftands upon a white 
Stone, and that Stone upon a Moun- 


tain, and that Mountain upon God 


knows what. That 1t 1s a Journey of 
a'thouſand years from one Horn'of this 
Cow to the other : with a deal more 
of this ſtuff. Now if you could find 
fuch Farce as this is in the Moſazcal ac- 
count, you might very well expoſe it ; 
but T am ſure you have little reafon to 
do it, 'when the whole tenour of it is 
ſo reaſonable and judicious. - ' - 


Iſhould ſeem too long, and it maybe 
too ludicrous, "if I ſhould pick out-all 
the ſimple Tales, from the Books of 
Fravels into ſeveral-parts of the World ; 
of the firft Origin of things,” It ſhall 


content me only 'to inſtance in two 


great and different parts of it, and that 
is in the Americans, and the Chineſe. 


The Awericans (eſpecially the. Ha- The ne. 
rons) make all things proceed from a 77 


Spirit called Czdoveng:i, who ſhot ſeve- 
ral Arrows into the. ground, which 
grew to be Men ; that this God begot 
a very good Son, but hada very "__ 
c 
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ed Mother, that ſpoiled all the good, 
her. Son and Grandſon did ; with a 
deal of this miſerable Banter. ' And as 
for the Chizeſe, that: knowing Nation, 
which you 'Theifts are wont to cry up 
for the ſtandard of Primitive Learning, 
and Genuine Antiquity, let us ſee how 
they mend the matter in their account. 
And they tell us that one Tay» who 
lived in: Heaven, famous for his Wil- 
dom, diſpoſed the parts of the World 
into the order we find them. That he 
created out of rnothing-the firſt Man 
Panfon, and his Wife-Panſove. That 
Panſon by. a deligated Power from T ayz, 
created another Man called Tazhom, 
who was a great Naturaliſt and : Phy- 
ſrcian, and underftanding the nature of 
things gave names to them ; and this 
Tanhons had .13 Brethren fo created, 
and.ſo.the World was -Peopled at firſt : 
Then after a while the Sky fell down 
upon the Earth, and deſtroyed them ; 
and then the wiſe Tayz created another 
Man called Lctz:zam who had two 
Horns, anda Body of an odoriferous 
_ 1mell; from him proceeded many Men 
and Women who ſtocked the World 
with its preſent Inhabitants; who when 
he had left Breed enovgh _— 
an 
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and went I know not where. Now 


certainly, when we compare the Mo- 


ſaick Hiſtory of the Origination of 
thiogs with theſe lame and filly ac- 
counts, we muft be 1ſo far from expos 


ſing, that we muſt highly admure the - 


Wiſdom and Judgment of this excellent 
Writer; or rather conclude - him to 
be divinely inſpired, who alone of all 
Legiſlators, and Philoſophers , has 

iven us ſo wile and rational account 
of his Creation. 


Of the Fall of Mankind, 


Phil. We are now come to another: 
Claſs of Difficulties, Credertias, which 
ſeem to ariſe from Moſes his account of 
the Fall of Man; and 1ndeed there is 
nothing here but what looks wild and 
ſtaring: For I can hardly beſerious 
when I ſee what a number of odd 
things are here jumbled together. 
Here is God and the Woman, the. Man 


and the Snake; Trees and Rivers, and 


Angels and Flaming Swords. Here is 
a farce of------- | 

Cred. I am forced to interrupt you, 
Philologus, now you are running upon 
this firain; and I am aſhamed ar the 
diſingenuity 


I9: 
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The- wick- 
edneſs and 
folly of 
drolling p- 
on Scrip- 
ture, 
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diſingenuity of the Gentlemen of your 
way, they firft dreſs up the Scripture 
in a Monſtrous ſhape, and then bair it 
when you have done. You may make 
any thing ridiculous by an odd manage- 
ment of it, if you pleaſe. One may 
make a Fools Cap our of an Altar-Cloth, 
and turn the words of an Act of Parlia- 
ment into a Droll : For there is no- 
thing fo grave and ſerious but a witty 
Man may make ridiculous, by an odd 
management of it ; by clapping toge- 
ther ſtrange and incoherent Ideas ; by 
expreſſing lacred . things in vulgar 
Terms ; by laughing at that, which 
other People admire; by a bold treat- 
ment of thoſe things which other-Men 
approach with Reverence ; by making 
ule of words and Metapaors. which are 
generally. uſed in a ludicrous ſenſe. 
Now theſe things being unuſual and 
conſequently ſurprizing, they. tickle a 
ſort of Levity which is in human na- 
ture ; they make moſt People laugh 
at them, and: Fools to. admire them. 
They are a kind of 2nes fatuz, collu- |} 
ſive glympſes of Wit ,, which blind 
Peoples underſtandings at firſt fight, 
make them fake that for Wit which is 

| Vi . nothing 
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nothing but Boldneſs, and make them 
admire that. for a fine ſaying which is 
only an unuſual one; for men, that 
talk after this manner. , ,do not ſpeak 
what other men cannot ſay , but what 
they dare not. Now wiſe men pre- 
| ſenily diſcern this falſe light and the 
| little Arts which are uſed in the ma- 
nagement of it , and conſequently do 
| not ſuffer themlelves to be deceived by 
| it; they conſider theſe holy things as 
they are, and not as they are wantonly 
repreſented : all the miſchief that this 
| Diſcourſe is like to do, is among. your 
| little unthinking Things , that -ſet up 
for ///ir. without common Sexe, | and 
| cry up every thing for extraordinary 
reaſon, which , has nothing 1n' it but 
Clinch and Jingle. I delire therefore 
the favour of you, Sir, that you would 
make-uſe of Argument 'in{tead of Rail- | 
lery , whilſt we are diſputing of theſe 
iacred Truths, that you would propoſe 
your objeCtions with all the ſtrength 
you can ; that -you would conceal no 
| difficulty you can eſpy in this divine 
Relation, bur I can-never endure you 
ſhould rack and tenter the paſſages of 
it, clap one part of it incongruouſly 
and ridiculouſly with another, only to 
| make 
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mike ſport and banter with it. For 
L am ſure, Philologws, you can find 
nothing ridiculous in the whole Rela- 
tion , but what you make ſo, Nor do 
I reprimand you for the only Man; 
that are delinquent rhis way ; but it is 
the general fault of all the Gentlemen 
of your perſuaſion ; who are wont e+ 
ſpecially to muſter up all their Railery 
and Malice too, to expoſe the Relation 
of this unfortunate miſcarriape of our | 
firſt Parents , and to ridicule the belief | 
of ir out of the World: Here I find 
lies the Maſterpiece of your Irreligion ; | 
and a Man muſt not pretend to ſet up: | 
for Theiſm , without variety of Blaf- 
phemy upon this ſubject. 
Phil. T perceive, dear Credentizs, 
that ' this 15 touching you in a tender 
place, and therefore I ſhall forbear all 
refleftions , which are not neceſſary to 
my Argument, But I muſt needs tell 
you that there are a great many things 

in this relation of the Fall which you 

_ call 4Nficalt and we call ridiculous ; but 
let them be what they will, they are 

| fuch, that will keep a thinking Man 
from heartily believing your Religion, 

till he ſees rhem handiomly cleared up. 
And the firſt of theſe is the 11 ane 


Py. 
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of Eve by the Serpent. Now is it not 
a little odd , Credentius , that ſuch 
an ugly Beaſt as a Serpent, ſhould ven- 
ture to accoſt ſuch a. fine Lady, in all 


| her Supralapſarian Beauty ? TI pray 9& p35; 

| what - kind pf Language did Serpents * © 
then ſpeak, tor we find they have no 

| other than that of hiſſing now ? Me- 


thinks Eve ſhould have ran away from 


| ſucha ſpeaking Beaſt, faſter than from 
| an Apparition, and never have enter'd 


| intoa Conference with it. Why ſhould 


a Serpent;TI pray, of all the Beaſts of the 


| field, have all this Reaſonand Elocution 


| | beſtow?*d upon it? Methinks a Lyon, 


{ or a Bull would have made a good 


full-mouthed Orator ; but for a pitiful 


| Snake to have ſuch mighty Talents of 
| Rhetorick and Perſwaſion, is really 


very ſ{urprizing. But ſuppoſing you 
ſly. this the Devil poſſeſſing the Or- 
gans of this Serpent tempted the Wo- 
man. FT anſwer, F think he made as 
filly a choice of a Body as ever Devil 
did, to perform this "Temptation in. To 
have ſeen ſuch an odd kind of ſtupid 
Beaſt of a ſudden turned rational, to 
hear thar ſpeak which was dumb: be- 
fore, would probably have ſcared the 
poor Woman out of her Wits: ſhe would 

© quickly; 


Not unrea- 
fonable 
that the De- 
vil ſhould 
tempt Man- 
kind in the 
form of 4 
SCrPeinn. 
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quickly, I ſuppoſe, have left the Devil 
and the Apple together , and have be- 
took her felf to her Heels and her 
Husband to ſecure her. Beſides, here 
is not a word of the Devil's poſſeſſing 
the Body of the Serpent, in the Re- 
lation of Moſes ; for he finputes the 
Woman's being circumvented wholly 
to the Subtilty of the Serpent ; this 1s 
only a ſhift of your Divines to bring in 
the Devil, as the Poets uſed to do the 
Gods, to help them out at a dead lifr. 
Come, Credextivus, what do you ſay 
to all this ? | 

Cred. Say ! Sir, the beſt thing 1 
can ſay, is to ſay my Prayers for you 
to God, to deliver you from this hard- 
ned infidelity. - But, in the mean time, 
I will anſwer this terrible Argument of 
yours, as ſatisfactorily as I.can. 

1, Therefore Iaſſert, that the Temp- 
ter which deceived our firſt Parents, 
was the Devil, ſome wicked malicious 
Spirit that envied the'good of Mankind, 
and thoſe extraordinary favours, which 
God has ſo plentifully beſtowed on 
our firſt Parents ; which enclined him 
to tempt thgm to diſobedience, there- 
by to bring them into the ſame forlorn 
condition with himſelf, and the other 

__falles 
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fallen Angels. That the Serpent is on« 
ly mentioned, whoſe Body the Devil 
made uſe of, is owing to a Metonymy 
common in the Hebrew Tongue, 
which uſes the Inftrumental for the 
Efficient Cauſe, and the Efficient for 


| the Inſtrumental ; of which multitude 


of Inſtances may be given, out of the 
Scripture. "Thus the Angels, which 
God employ*d about rhe deftruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrha, are called by 
the name of the Lord. Ger. 3. and 
what they ſay and do, 1s ſaid to be 
done by the Lord. So on the other 
ſide the Divine Predictions of God-ALE 
mighty are {aid to be the words of the 


| Prophets, which he employ*'d as In- 


| ftruments to ſpeak them. "Thus, As x. 


r. The Words of Amos, who was among 


| the Herdſmen of 'Tekoa, &s. So Fer. 1, 


what iscalled, v. 2. The Word of the Lord, 
is called, v. r. The Words of Jeremiah 
the Sor of Hilkiah. So by the Word, 


| by Faith, and by the Sacraments, we 
| are faid to be ſaved ; whereas thele are 
| only the Inſtruments God makes uſe 


of 1n our Salvation. ' So the Miniſters 
of the Goſpel are ſaid to bind and to 


| looſe; whereas *tis God only - which 


does it by their Miniſtry. Therefore 
DS If 
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it is no wonder, if by the ſame Meto- 
nymy, what is ſpoken or done by the 


Devil is ſaid to be ſpoken or done b 
the Serpent, whole Organs he uſurped. 


- But further it is plain, that it was the 


Devi which managed this Deceit, not 
only fromthe Incongruouſneſsofa Brute 
Beaſt's over-reaching Mankind in his 
higheſt pitch of Reaſon, but from 
the Atteſtation of the Holy Scripture 
it ſelf. The Author ,of the Book of 
Wiſdom, who well underſtood the 


DoQrines and Traditions of the Jewiſh 


Church , and the :ſenſe of the holy 
Scripture, tel]s us expreſly that by he 
Envy of the Devil Death came into the 
World, Wiſd. 2. 24. And our bleſſed 
Saviour who was a better Explainer of 
the Scriptures, tells us, the Devil was 
a Murderer from the beginning, or the 
firſt Creation, alluding to his miſchie- 
vous deſtruction of Mankind ; that he 
IS a Lyar and the Father of Lyes, both 


-In the firſt and all the following Tem- 


ptation of Mankind. Nay, farther 
than this, the Devil is expreſly in 


Scripture called the Serpent, and the | 


Dragon was caſt out, that old Serpent called 
the Devil and Satan, Rev. 12. 9. and 


he laid hold on the Dragon that old Ser- | 
| ey pert, ||- 
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pent, which is the Devil and Satan, Rev. 
20.2. All which places are undoubted 
references to his firſt Deception of 
Mankind, under the form of a Serpeart, 
which 1s Evident in the word old, 
which ſuppoſes him to be that firſt Ser- 
pent, which has been deceiving 
Mankind, ever ſince their firſt Ort- 
ginal, | 

213. You have no reaſon to expoſe 
this Divine Writer, for his relating 
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much plea- 
: ed with 
the Devil to have taken the Form of serperr 


a Serpent more than that of any other #7 


Creature: For this is but conſonant 
to his other practice in diverſe places of 
the World ; for we find him mightily 


delighted with Serpents, both in his 


Oracles and his Idolatraus Worſhips. 
It is known to all, how that the Great 


Oracle of Delphos was delivered by the. 


Pythoniſſa, or the Prieſteſs of the Ser- 


pent, and Hezzſias * has obſerved that * itz 


the Greek TvuFwy, comes from the He- 
brew 3nB which fignifies a Serpent, ſo 
that the Pythias Apollo is nothing elſe 
but the Hebrew Ob, or Abaddog, 
which the Helleniſtical Jews render 


,y 


'AToAAvay, Or Apollo, + Ailian in his + 1;, I7: 


various Hiſtory ſays, that Serpents a- Cap. 5. 


mong the Agyptians Truayle ioupus 
O 3 are 


UN 
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are zealouſly worſhiped ; and Maximus 

* Difert, Tyrins * Jays, thar rhe Serpent was 
i. the great Svravo! of the Duicy ro moit 
| Nations, and as fach was worſhiped 

by the [ndians. And Grotins out of 
ancienc Authors has made appear, that 

in the old Greek Myſteries, they uſed 

to carry about a Serpent and cry 'Eve ; 
which ſeems to be a perfect Triumph | 

of the Devil, exulting as 1t were over 

the unhappy deception of our firſt 

Mother. S2iſmandas 10 his Hiſtory of | 
Moſcovia relates, that the Samogithe 
there worſhip a Serpent, which they 
keep by them, and tells a ſtory of a 
poor Man that was horribly abuſed by 
the Devil for relinquiſhing the wor- 
ſhip of his Serpent, The like Gaagizus 
in his Sarmatia Enropea teils of the 
Lithuanians ; as alſo Scaziger in his 
— and that they lacrifice to 
them Milk and Cocks. The like Ser- 
pent-wor ſhip the fame Scalizer relates 

of the Peopic of Calecat in the Tdies, 
I tis notes upon Ariftori??s Book of 
4grmals. Ard Pl TIdelantthc mn 
reils a firange itory, of ſome Prieſts 
ome where in Aſia, that carry about a 
z27pent in 2 brazen Veſiel, which they 


—_ with a great deal of Muſick 
and 


> 
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and charms 1n verie, the Serpent lifts 
up himſelf and opens his Mouth , and 
thruſts out the head of a beautiful 
Virgin ; the Devil thereby glorying, 
in this miſcarriage among thoſe poor | 
Idolaters. And ſome Books of Travels 
into the Weſt-Indtes givethe like account 
there. Now fince the Devil has made 
uſe of [theſe viperous Animals in his 
ſervice in ſo many parts of the World ; 
why ſhould men find fault with Moſes 
his Hiſtory , for aſſerting a thing, 1ſo 
_— to the experience of all Man- 
ind ! | 


2aly. Neither is it neceſſary to aſſert; 76; 5er- 
that the Serpent was of the common 7 nt 


creeping Serpentine kind. Tt 15 moft 


probable ſomething like that flying tin. 


fiery fort, which are bred in Arabia and 
AEzypt , that are of a ſhining yellowiſh 
Colour , like that of Braſs ; which by 
the motion of their Wings and rhe vi- 
bration of their Tails reverberating the 
Sun Beams , do afford a moſt glorious 
appearance. ' Now. if the Serpent, 
whoſe Body the Devil abuſed , was of 
this ſort, though perhaps it 'was a 
ipecies ' far more glorious , it was a 
vzry proper Creature for him to make 
Uſe of for this deſign. For theſe Ser- 
O 4. pents 


© + 
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pents were called * Saraphs, orSeraphins, 
which gave the name to thoſe bright 


- lofty Angels, which were frequently 


in ancient Times employ'd by God 
Almighty , to deliver his will to Man- 
kind ; which were wont to take a 
ſplendid Form upon them , ſomething 
like thoſe ſhining Saraphs. Now the 
Devil, who 1s uſed to imitate the dt- 
vine aCtions by an artificial mimicry, 
obſerving, that good Angels did 
minifter- to Adam and Eve in this 


bright appearance, he uſurps the Or- 


gans of one of theſe ſhining Serpents, 
which he rendred ſo artificially glorious, 
as.to repreſent to Eve the uſual Schechie 
zah, or Angelical appearance ſhe was 
accuſtomed to ; and by this means, ren- 
ders himſelf more ſucceſsful in his ac- 


curſed project. Now unleſs the An- 


gels did appear in ſuch a kind of Form, 
which we ſuppoſe here the Devil to 
imitate, there can be no account given 
of the Seraphim and Cherubim , which 
were the only $3:b9/cal Imagery allow*d 


of in the Jew:ik Church ; and which 


{eem to be nothing elſe, but.che Re- 
preſentation of thoſe diverſe appear- 
ances of Angels, ſome in the form of 
Lnerubing , bezutitul, flying Oxen ; 
others 
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others in the ſhape of Seraphim, winged 
and ſhining Serpents. , Now when 
the Devil had taken this Angelical Re- 
preſentation upon him, it was no won- 
der that he did more eaſily deceive our 
firſt unhappy Mother, who might 
| then probably take him to be ſome 
gyrus Angel come from Heaven to affift 

er,as ſhe might often have experiencd 
before, during their ſtay in Paradiſe. 


And if this be ſo, whici I take to be. 


the moſt probable account of it; then 
all thar Banter, which your Gentlemen 
make uſe of, about the ſpeaking Snake, 
and the fright of the Woman, will fall 
to the ground ; and this Relation of 
Moſes will Be built, not only upon a 
firm, but a very rational Bottom. But 
if you have a mind to be ſatisfyed more 
in this matter, I refer you to Arch-Bi- 
ſhop Teriſoz?s learned Treatiſe of Ido- 
latry, Ir 6 I 4. 

Phil. But granting all this to be true, 
. that the Devil appeared to Eve in the 
ſhape of an Angel of Light, or, as you 
will have it, like one of the flying 
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lucid Saraphs, and thus deceived Eve ;o,z p. 11; 


yet methinks it would have been bur 
juſt, that ſome good Angels ſhould 
have ſuccoured a poor Ignorant weak 
2p OY Woman; 
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Woman ; ſurely thoſe juſt Guardians 
of humane aftairs would not have per- 
mitted ſo unequal a Conflict. Certain- 
ly a Perſon, who had fo great a Price 
{et upon her head, as the Salvation of 
all Mankind, might well have deſerv'd 
a Guard of Angels. Nay, farther it 
| ſeems to reflect upon the Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs of God himſelf, to ſuffer his 
whole Creation, which he had been ſo 
many days a working, ro be ruin'd in 
2 moments time by a malicious Spi- 
Tit. I can never thivr, but that God 
Almighty would have contrived ſome 
way or other, to have hindred ſuch 
a fatal miſcarriage, wnen he fo eaſily 
might ; he would never have left a poor 
young, Creature open to all the Wiles 


of an vid crafty evil, and have dame. 
ned all her Poſterity, for not being fo 


cunning as he. 
God mt ob Cred. This Objection of yours, Phi- 
uged'o [ologns, 1s grounded upon a miitake 
lng common to you and ſome of the anci- 
z#ing by «» ent Heathens, that a- good and a juſt 
+. aq God could not permit Evil among Free 
| Agents. _ For when any Evil ation 
came to afett them nighiy, they were 
preſently up with their Az D:z fint 
And fo would chooſe to be Atheifts, 


ratner 


& 
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rather than own a God who would per- 
mit any thing to croſs their humour. 
Now you make uſe of the Inverſe of 
that Argument, and would prove that 
becauſe there is a good God, therefore 
he would never ſuffer ſuch a wicked 
action of the Devil. But, that which 
is the ground of both theſe Arguments, 
is an unreaſonable miſtake, viz. the 
opinion that a Juſ# aud Wiſe God cannot 
permir Evil, Now it 1s true, that there 
are ſome part of zataral Evils which 
God could not permit, ſuch as might 
happen to the inanimate parts of the 
Creation, as any blundered irregular 
_ formation of their parts, any defect in 
their nature or conſtitution. For all 
ſuch Ev// as this muſt then needs pro- 
ceed from God, who gave them this 
irregular nature, in which they could 
have no hand themſelves. Therefore 
we freely own, that God cangot per- 
mit Evil of this kind ;; becauſe ſuch 
permiſſion were gantamount to the do- 
13g it, All the queſtion 15 whether he 
cannot permit oral Evil among, free 
Agents, and ſuch natural Evils which 
are the puniſhments of them. Now 
unleſs we grant that he could it is im- 


poſſible there ſhould be any ſuch thing : 
as 


| - 12,9 $.t , 


_ 


This would 
hive de- 


'ſtroy'd | 
Free-W! 
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as 2 free Agent, which is. to aCt on ei- 
ther part. For if God could not per- 
mit Evil then Man could do nothing 


| but Good, then his actions would all - 


be determined on one fide; and fo 
could be no more ſaid to be free, than 
z 5rone 15 ſuch, which neceſlarily falls 
Jownyards Nor does this permiſſion 


' 21: refef&t upon God's goodneſs ; for 


God. only gives this Free-W1ll and 
Power to ts Creatuies, which 1s an 


tner 5 ulc of 1t, that they commit 
Evil. Eur youll ſay It 1s not the Dif- 


ficulty how to reconcis Gods Holt 


neſs with the permiſſion 5! &:! ; but 
how to think he ſhould pern::: ::: Evil 
of ſo vaſt a conſequence. Now to this, 
I anſwer, 

1//, It muſt be granted, that Adam 
and Eve, who together with the Devil 


;, committed this Evil, were free Agents ; 


and therefore all the reſtraints God 
could lay upon them to reſiſt the De- 
vis Temptations muſt be ſuch as were 
conſonant to their Free-Will. Por 
God to have given them ſuch powerful 
Influxes of his Spirit, as tO have made 
it impoſſible for them to Sin, would 
have been in effett to haye altered 

their 


aſt 04 goodnels; but it is owing to 
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their natures, and to have changed 
them from free to zeceſſary Agents. 
For that would have been to have over- 
ruled them by as abſolute an Impulſe, 
as he does Stones and Trees, All that 
we can {ſuppoſe reaſonable for God to 
do is, to diſpenſe to them ſuch abun- 
dantly ſufficient meaſures of his Grace, 
as mighr enable them to encounter 
with the ſtrongeſt Temptation , but 
yet in ſuch a way, as might be 
conſiſtent with their Reaſon and Free- 
Will. Now it ſuch an Angelical Guard, 
as you would have had to keep them 
from Sinning, had been ſo continually: 
about them, as to hinder the Devil 
from propoſing any Temptation , or + 
our firſtParents from hearkning toany ; 
if they had ſupernaturally over-ruled 
the Organs of their Bodies, or the In- 
clinations of their Minds upon the leaſt 
Tendency to Evil ; God then would 
not have dealt with them as with Mea, 
but as with Brutes. Beſides, God had 
then put them upon a ſtate of Probation, 
but to have aver-ruled their aCtions and 
determined themonly on one fide,would 
have been to have run counter to his 

own Deſign; it would have been to 
have put them upon a Trial, and at the 
1ſame 
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ſame time to have rendered them ini- 
poſſible to be cried. So .hat let the 
Miſcarriage ve of never {o great conſe- 


quence, we cannot ſuppoſe that God 


{houid aft contrary to his Wiſdom and 
Eternal Reaſon, for the prevention of 
it. 
2ly, There is no reaſon God ſhould 
have interpoſed his Omnipotence to 
have hindered this Sin, becauſe they 
had. Power of their own ſuperabun- 
dantly ſufficient to avoid it. We, alas ! 
in this lapſed condition of ours, find a 
great deal of difficulty to encounter 
with our Temptations; we feel a 

reat blindneſs 1n our Underſtandings 
and a Crookedneſs in our Wills, we 
experience often an inclination to do 


Evil , even before the "Femptation 


comes. Bur our firſt Parents in their 
primitive rectirude of nature ſtood 
poſſeſſed of every thing as advantage- 
ous the other way ; they had an un- 


derſtanding nuturally large and cana- 


cious and tully illuminated by the Di- 


vine Spirit ; their Will was naturally. 


inclined to the ſupreme good, and could 
not without Violence to its nature, 


make choice of any other. 'Now when 


God had made ſuch ample proviſion 
| for 
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for Mankind, to ſecure them from Sin ; 
we can never ſ{uppole it neceſlary, for 
God to employ his Almighty Power be- 
ſides, for this would be in a manner 
aitam agere, to do that for them again 
which he had ſufficiently done for 
them before. But if notwithſtanding 
all theſe mighty advantages towards a 
ſtate of Impeccancy, they would reſo- 
 lutely break through them all, their un- 
parallelPd Stubbornneſs and Diſobedi- 
ence is to be blamed, and not the in- 
ſufficiency of God's Grace, or the de- 
fet of his Almighty aſſiſtance. 


20 g 


2/y, What God did not by his abſo- 7h ij: 
late Power hinder before, he did by his ©7742? 


Mercy ſufficiently repair afterwards. ,, 


ry Yb 4- 
by 
For preſently after the Fall, God the Go7s mer- 


Father agreed to the Mediatorſhip® 4'*- 


propounded by God the Son; and then 
Erernal Life, through the blood of 
our Saviour, was given ( upcn our 
ſincere, though not unfinning. Obedi- 
ence ) after Death, as it was without 
Death before. And by this wonder- 
jull mercy, after fo greata provocation, 
the Goodneſs of God is more abundant- 


wards, 


ly manifeſted, than by -hindring the 


SIN at firſt ; as men are more ſenſibly 
atkected, with a Pardon graciouſly 
| offered 
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offered after the conviftion of a Diſobe: 
dience, than they are by a Diſpenſatiori 
for it, or a Connivence at it. - 

Phil. &s for this matter, Credentins, 
of the Mediatorſhip, we ſhall talk 
more hereafter , but let.us go through 
the Garden firſt, And the firſt thing, 
we meet withal, 15 the two Trees, of 
ſingular qualifies indeed 5 ſuch as 


ſilence all- the ſtrange relations, in the 


Plintes and Theophraſtus's.  T mean the 
Tree of the Kpowledge of Geod and Evil; 
and the Tree of Life. Now what .to- 
lerable ſenſe can be ' put upon the re- 
lation of theſe two Trees? The Tree 


of the knowledge of Good and Evil ! 


Why , can ever any one tins thar 
Morality grew upon Trees ? This, 
PII warrant you , 1s iuck 2 kind of an 
Ethical] Tree, as Porphyry's is in Lo- 
gick. Ir 1s very ſtrange, Credentzus 
that we ſhould take ſo much pains for 
a little Science, when our firſt Parents 
could get tobe ſo knowing only by eat: 
ing of Apples. And I am as much per- 


plexed too, about your other Tree, The 


Tree of Life, Now I can never beat 
it into my dull Brains, how Eternity 
ſhould grow upon the Tops of Trees ; 
tor my part, I ſhould as foon m—_ 

| that 
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that Lobſters and Red-Herrings grew 0. 2.p.42: 


there, Nor if it Be afferted, that this 


Tree was to make men long lived, 
that were to eat of it, and for this rea- 
ſon was called the Tree of Life : I do 
not ſee how this one Tree had been 
ſufficient for all the Progeny of Adam, 
in caſe they had not ſinned ; or how- 
ever it would have been very incon- 
| venient for men to have come from 
America to Eden for theſes Viviftical 
Apples. All this looks very ſurpriz- 


ing, Credentias, and is too much 


like a piece of the old Poetical Divi- 
nity. | | | 
Cred, Tt is true, things look very 


The Re [ A® 


tion of the 


ſtrange and odd that are unuſual ; ,,,, 7;::. 
which makes us we can hardly forbear m ridicr- 
laughing at an old Faſhion, after ſome 


time of diſuſe ; though we liked it well 
enough, when 1t was common. Now 
the. State of Innocence and the lapſed 
State of Mankind , being ſo very dif- 
ferent, we muſt ſyppoſe , that there 
were ſome things _ to the firſt 
State very diſagreeable to our preſent 
one ; and this is but reaſonable: to ima- 
gine. Now of a great number of theſe 
Moſes has reckoned but a few, among(t 
which are theſe Trees, As for the 
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Tyree of Life,L cannot imagine any thing 
more agreeable to ſuch a State of Inno- 
cence. Now a State of Innocence ſup- 
poſes Immortality,, for Death came by 
Sin; and ſomething was requiſite to 
make men Immorta],when their Bodies 
naturally were not ſo. Indeed God 
might have done this,by his immediate 
Almighty Power ; but he generally 
cooperates with ſecond cauſes. Now 
what fitter means can we ſuppoſe, for 
the continual renovation of Mens Bo- 
dies, without any manner of decay, 
than the fruit of ſuch a Tree ? . If ſome 
Food of an extraordinary quality be re- 
quiſite, why not the Fruit of a Tree, 
as well as the Fleſh of an Animal ; as 
well as an Herb, a Root, or any thing 
elſe? When God had defigned, that 
Mens Bodies {hould never yield to de- 
cay, or Death, methinks it was very 
reaſonable, for him to dire them to 
the eating a certain fruit of a Tree, 
whole juice was of, that ſpirituous na- 
ture, as to impMenate their blood 
with an indefeCtible vigour, and to 
keep them in a conſtant Youth, with- 
out pain, or diſeaſe, or imbecillity, 
*till ſuch time as he ſhould tranſlate 
them to a better World. And _ ] 
take 
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take to be the uſe of the Tree of Life. 
Tc is uncertain whether or no this Tree 
was but one ſingle one, and always to 
be continued in Edez, if there had 
been no lapſe; it & moſt probable ma- 
ny of them would have been tranſplan= 
ted to other parts of the World, as the 
innocent Off-ſpring: had increafedy but 
when Mankind had finned, it is proba- 
- ble that God deſtroyed this ſpecies out 
of the World as being now grown uſe- 
leſs, and inconſiſtent with the Curſe 
and Puniſhment of Man. And this 
the Heathens ſeem to have {ome tradi- 
tional notion of, when they ſpeak of 
the Ne#ar and Ambroſia, which main- 
tained the Immortality of their Gods. 
and Moly which was the great Panaces, 
celebrated by che Heathen Poets. As 
for the Tree of the Rpowledge of Good 
and Evil, it was I ſuppoſe called fo, 
not becaule it had a vertue to confer any 
{uch knowledge ; but becauſe the De- 
vil pretended in his Temptation of the 
Woman it had, it receiving its name. 
irom that unfortunate Deception. And 
tho? God calls it the Tree of the Xaow- 
leage of Good and Evil, before the Fall, 
yer that is related by Moſes by way 
_ of Anticipation ; as if I ſhould ſay the 
2 Romans 
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Romans Fncamped in Eſſex, or Mziddle- 
ſex, though neither of thoſe places 
were then known by that'name. And 
as for that” other place, v. 22. Behold 
the Man is become as one of us to know 
good and evil, T look upon that to. be 
only a bitter Irony to upbraid Man 


with his fooliſh diſobedience and dif- 


appointment. 


. Phil, 1 ſuppoſe you will hardly be | 
able to get off ſo well with your four 


| Rivers, as you have done with your 
Two Trees. I find here, that your in- 
ipired Author was as bad at Geogra- 
phy, as the Tzks are at Chronology. 
They have both a good will to their 
cauſe, and therefore wilt garniſh it out 
with all the fine things they ever heard 
of. Thus the Tarks, when they wauld 
make King So/omozp as brave a Man as 
they can, make Alexander the Great 
the Maſter of his Horſe, and twenty 
other great Men Lacqueys and Foot- 
Boys to him. And thus Moſes, when 
he would deſcribe a curious Garden, 
makes four of the greateſt Rivers in the 
World, to be in lieu of Canals in it. 
He does not matter the great diſtance 
of place, and the different ſources of the 
Ravers ; but jumbles together all 4/-, 
| af 
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and 4friek, to make a pretty little Gar- . 


den for 44am to dreſs. Here 1s 17gris, 
and Euphrates, and Nilus, and Ganges, 
as the Interpreters explain them, which 
have their Origin inthis ſpot of ground ; 
ſo tharirt muſt reach at leaſt, from the 


Fountain of Nzle (4. e.) from the Mid- 


land of Africa, to India, All this is 
very ſtrange, Credentzus. 
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Cred, To this we anſwer, Philologus, nigcu 
Tt, It is not certain from the Mofazcal ries. abour 


Relation, of what extent this Gaz-E- 


the Rivers 
of Eden r4- 


den, or Paradiſe was. It might be, 1-4. 


for ought we know. a very conſiderable 
part of the habitable Earth ; which the 


the Ante-diluvians were kept out ' of, 


or at leaſt were ſfo for a conſiderable 
time, Now, if Edez was of fo large 


a circumference, it might afford an ori- 


gin to. ſeveral very diftant Rivers. 
So that Adam might anly cultivate 
that part of it, which he was firſt 


placed in. 24, It is likewiſe very un- 


certain , what Rivers are meant b 

theſe Hebrew names. As for the In- 
tereters, they are ſo various in their 
Conjeftures, that it would be tedious 
to recount them. It ſeems moſt pro- 
bable to me, that theſe Rivers are on- 


ly fome branches of the River Exphra- © 
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tes, if, fo be the Channel! of the River 
'had a being before the Flood. 3, It 
can never be exactly known where 
theſe Rivers were, becauſe of the 
great alterarion made in the World b 
the Deluge, whick has mightily altered, 
or it may be obliterated their Courſe. 
For LI believe, that at the Flood, the 
mighty confluence of Waters-over the . 
Face. of the Earth, and the breaking 
open the Deep or Subterraneous Wa- 
ters, turned the Earth into ſomething 
like its Chaotick "aus, or that Mud 
it was at the firſt Creation ; ſo that 
the Courſe of Rivers mult be altered, 
by the waſhing away their Banks and 
the choaking up their Channels. And 
therefore it 15 in vain, to ſeek for theſe 
Anze-dilavian Rivers, in thoſe Courſes 
of Waters, that trickle over the Earth 
now. And therefore you do very 1, 
-to cenſure the Moſatcal Writings, be- 
cauſe you cannot find thoſe Rivers now 
adays, which he ſpeaks of before the 
Flood. ; 

Pix]. But by the way, Sir, if Mpfe- 
deſcribes theſe Rivers as they were 
before the Flood, which you ſuppoſe 
to be difterent from what they are 
now ; this will render jt a very idle 

-— and 
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and ſuperfluous -Defcription. For he 0. &- p.37: 
deſcribes theſe Rivers of Paradiſe, only _ | 
to find out the ſituation of it ; but if 

theſe Rivers were ſuch, as were defaced 

in the Deluge, one .can no more find 

out the ſituation ob Paradife by rhfs, 

than if he had only mentioned the Man 

in the Moon. 

Cred, You are much miſtaken, Phi= Moſes 4:4 

lologas, to think, that the aim of Mo» ae | 
ſes, 1n this deſcription of the Rivers, zivers 
was for men to find out Paradiſe by ; fn4 out 7a 
for the Holy Scripture does not- uſe to '* 
condeſcend, to ſatisfy Mens Inquiſitive | 
Curioſities. - It was the defign of the 

Hoty Ghoſt, in this relation,to aquaint 
Poſterity with the Beauty of that hap- 

py place, which our firſt Parents. un- 
fortunately forfeited ; but, I dare ſay, 

it was not the leaſt of his Intention, 

to leave minutes far Witty Men to 

write Books, and draw Maps by. 

But, I pray, was there never a De- 
{cription made of any thing, but only 

to teach men how to find it by ? Some 

things are deſcribed, that are paſt and 

gone, as the relation of the aQtions of 

Men, Steges, Battles, Tumults, &«c. and 

ſo are impoſſible to be found ; other 

things are related in a ſhorter manner, 

A P 4 when 
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when they need not be found, as 
Paul was buriet at Rome, Pompey was 
conquered at  Z4i/ippi, now 1t would 
be non-ſenſe in the Hiſtorians to de- 
{cribe exactly the Vault or {pot of 
Ground where the Apoſtles Body was 
jaid; or to ſhew the particular ground 


which was covered by each Army ; $0 | 


that the Reader, if he pleaſes. mint 
go directly to ther, Sonic Hit ori 
ans do th1s,-it weu'n i ake thei Writ- 
1885 as tedious au » Hcaious, as a 
Story that 1s filled up with nothing but 
1 ſaid, and he ſaid, and I ſaid again. 
Therefore the Prophets deſcription of 
Paradiſe is very proper, to give the 
Reader an account, what kind of place 
Paradiſe was ; but as for the finding 
out the place, it is. neither neceſſary 
for us to know, nor for him, to relate, 
with ſuch particularity. 

Phil, The next thing, Credentius, 
I have to accgit you with, is, The 
Great Law which Aaam and Eve 
were to be tried by, and all Mankind 
ſtand or fall, by the keeping, or the 
breaking of it. Now one would think, 
that a Law, upon which effects of fo 
vaſt a caniequence did depend, muſt 
þe ſome mighty wiſe precept in it ſelf, 

moſt 
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moſt admirably conducing to the good 
of Mankind and the honour and Wil. 
dom of the Legiſlator , but inſtead of 
rhis, we find only a poor lttle trivial 
thing commanded , only forſooth ' the 
not eating of an Apple. A reaſonable 
| man wouid ſuppoſ:, that theſe wiſe 


N couple with the Supralaplarian Know- 


ledge, ſhould have had a Law given 
them for their Trial ſuitable. ro their 
great Capacities , ſome ſupereminent 
rules of moral Vertue, ſuch as Philo= 
ſophers talk of and leave for others to 
practiſe; ſome hoble part of your 
Chriſtian Charity, or ſeraphick Love, 
which ſome of your melting Divines 
make ſuch wine ſpeeches upon ; ' theſe 
would have been precepts agreeable 
to that wiſe and glorious State, but 
{ſuch a ludicrous Law as this does not 
only ſeem to be an undervaluing to 
the Wiſdom of the Deity, but even to 
Man himſelf, to be dealt with ſo like 
a Child, as this comes to. 
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Cred, I perceive this is an ArgU- 7s 2/0 
ment, which Infidels have made uſe «b!-ze{s of 


of in all Ages, down from Jalian an 


d the Proba- 
tive Pre- 


Celſus, to the little Coftee-Houſe and pr. 


Tavern Wits. in our Time. But for 
my part, I could never ſee any firength 
in 
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in this Argument, nor any ridiculouſ- 
neſs in this Law, nor any thing fit to 

| be ſavghed at, but only their fooliſh 
management of it. As for your ex- 
ceptions againſt this Law, that ic was 

| the prohibition of ſuch a ſmall indiffe- 
rent Thing, and not ſome great Rule 
of. Morality, will you be pleaſed to 
take this anſwer, which I am perſuad.- 
ed will fatisty you, or will at leaſt fi- 
lence you, from making ſport with 
this pafſage of Scripture any more. 

It is acknowledged by all, that the 
Moſaical Tables are a good ſhort Sy- 
fem of Morality and take in all rhe 
general heads of moral Verfues, and 


and fee if any precept here was ſo fit to 

be given Adam for a Trial, as that 

The p0b;. Which Moſes ſaid he had. 'To begin 
bition of an With the firſt Table which relates to 
4pplc more the Divine Worſhip and Reverence. 
5 thing Suppoſe the Worſbip of falſe Gods or 
elfe. Image-Worſhip, had been forbidden 
him. Had not that been ten times 

more ridiculous than the Apple ? For 

the Worſhip of talfe Gods wasa thing, 

which came into the World ſeveral 
hundred of years afterwards, when 

men grew ſo ftupid as to take the Sun 

and 


therefore we will run thibugh theſe, 


«a an. ati. © Mill. md a ah. ot. FRE VI Ee WET CENTS TS. TW . 
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and Moon for Gods and began to flat- 


ter their Princes into divine honours, 
Neither | would the Prohibition of 
Imagze-Worſbhip have been any Trial ; 
for we can never ſuppoſe Adam, to 
have been ſuch a Sot, as to have made 
an Image and to have fell down before 
it himſelf. Beſides, Images were:long 
| after brought into Worſhip, either ro 
flatter living Princes, or elſc © ſupply 
the place of dead ones, whom tic iilly 
People fanſied were become Gods. 
Neither would the prohibition of Per- 
jury or vain Swearing, have been a 
better way of Probation. Perjury was 
2 thing not to be heard of, till the 
'World was better Peopled, when Com- 
merce and Trade ' came into ule, 
when Courts of Juydicature were ictled, 
when Mea began to cheat one another, 
and then to deny it and forſwear it. 
And vain Oaths could never have a be- 
ing in a ſtate of Innocence, for they 
muſt have their Origin in a corrupt 
Lying ſtate of the World, when Men 
began to uſe them to aſcertain others 
they wereſincere in this matter, though 
they might be falſe in other matters ; 
till afterwards, by frequent uſe, they 
grew habitual and cuſtomary words. 


Neither 
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Neither were any Particularities in the 
Divine-Worſhip proper to be command- 
ed them ; for 'Temples, and Prieſt, and 


Garments, and weekly and Anniverfary 


Holidays, &'c. were things perfeQtly 
inconſiſtent with that Infant ftate of 
the World. The like may be ſaid of 
other. duties commanded in the ſecond 
Table. How could Adam have ho- 
noured his Father and Mother, when 
he never had any ? What temptation 
could be poſſibly have, to be guiiry of 
Murder, when there was no Man or 
Woman in the World, but his own 
_ Wife; whom if he ſhould deſtroy, he 


would not only be excluded from Mar- 


riage-again, but muſt needs ſpend his 


whole Life after in a miſerable ſolitude ? 


How could he commit Adultery, when 
Eve was the only Woman upon Earth ! 
How could he be guilty of Theft, 
when he was the ſole Lord of all rhe 
Creation £ How could he bear talſe 
Witneſs againſt his Neighbour, or Co- 
vet his Goods, when there was no 
Neigbour in the World for him to be 


thus unjuſt to. And ſo if you goon to +. 


the Chriſtian Precepts. Whar part of 
Charity was he in a capacity of exer- 
cifing * How could he forgive Injuries 
- | and 
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and love Enemies, who had no one ts 
offend againit liim ? What charitable 
wiſhes and thoughts could he have of 
his Neighbour, when as yet there was 
neither Neighbour nor Sin 1n the 
World ? How was it poſſible for him, 
to exzrcife the Duties of Morrtification, 
Self-Denyal and taking up the Croſs, 
who had no Luſt to conquer, no Paſ- 
{ions to overcome, who lived in ſuch 
a delicious place as ie could experience 
.no want or diſquiet. As for the Love 
of God, that was as natural to the 
Soul before the Pall, as it is for thg 
Body to cat and drink ; ſo that to have 
made that his Tryal, would have been 
as abſurd, as to have bid him. to be 
ſure to! walk upon the ground and 
breath in the Air, which he could not 
but do. It remains therefore, that 
his Probation was moſt properly to be 
performed, by a Command of doing 
or forbearing ſome Tndiffereat Attian, 
which was neither Good nor Evi], but 
only as it was commanded or forbidden. 
Now if it be requiſite or fitting, that 
his Obedience ſhould be tried in: doing 
or forbearing ſuch an indifterent thing 
why was not this firſt Law for forbear- 
10g this Fruit of a certain Tree in the 
ru ' Garden 
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Garden, as proper as a Law prohibiting 
any indifferent thing elſe ? Nay there 
is mor* reaſon for this protihition, 

" than rthac of other things ; becauſe 
thar which was prohibited was natu- 
ral and appoſite, not {trange and far 
ferched. The firſt Parents being - to 
live in a Garden, what more natural to 
be forbidden them, than the eating ſuch 
a ſort of Fruit ? It ſome odd ftrange 
thing had been commanded them, 
which had ao manner of relation to 
their way of living, we might have 
had ſomething ro iay againſt it. If 
they had been commanded not to ſtudy 
Mathemaricks, or Magick, to make 
long Pilgrimages to Mecca or Lorgito, 
to climb once or twice a year up to the 
Top of Mount Caucaſus; or : thou- 
ſand more of theſe indifferent things, 
only to try their Obedience , there 
would be none of them Half ſo proper 
as this, which God made choice of ; 
nay, I defy the Wit of Mankind to find 
out an indifferent thing &0 be prohibi- 
ted, which was ſo natural cn agret- 

_ able to the State of Mankind then, as 

this was. So that this Law is ſo far 
from being Ridiculous and Ludicrous, 
that it muſt ſeem very wiſc and rea- 
| | {onable; 


UM 
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| fonable, and grounded upon: a very 


judicious Choice to all conſidering 

Men. L 3-4 
Phil, This is pretty plauſible, Cre- 

dentizs, ' But then I can never-recoon- 


_ cile the ſeverity of the Curie, which 


followed upon this Diſobedtence, with 
the Goodneſs, or indeed the Juſtice of 
God. We hardly now adays reckon 
the robbing an Orchard a Crime 
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worth a whipping ; and therefore how _ 


can we ſuppoſe, that Adem and Eve 
and all their harmleſs Poſterity ſhould 
be doomed to-Eternal Darnnation, on= 


'ly for eating a couple of Apples, they 


were not to meddle with ? Methinks, 
this is very rigid Juſtice, to inflict ſuch 
heavy Puniſhments, as theſe are, for 
{ſuch a little Peccadillo. 


"6&- 


Cred. It 4s a very great miſtake, The tranf- 


Philologus,. to 1magine,. that this Sin 


greſſun of 
our firſt Pas 


of our firſt Parents, was ſuch a little rents nowi- 
ſlip, as you would pretend. It wager; 


the greateſt Sin which ever was com- 
mitted, .unleſs it be the Sin againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt : For, if we conſider the 
nature of the Crime, the mighty com 
plication of offences 1a it, and the great 
advantages they had to avoid it ; no- 
thing can appear more .heinous : For 

p— this 
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this Sin was, not only a bare Diſobe- 
dience of God's Command, but a per- 

= fet Infidelity i {00's promiſes and 
threats; it was © fort of Jdolarry, in 
believing ite Dovil, and putting a greas | 
ter Tru't in kim than God; :t was a 
horrible Pride in them to deijre to be 
like God, fuch a Diabodlical Prat, as 
made the Evil Angels fall from their 
firſt Eſtate ; at was a very. great Covt- 
zeouſneſs and Theft , to lefire and to | 


purioin that, which: was none of their 
own ; it was a ſort of the moſt cruel 
and unparallelPd Marader, to kill: and 
deſtroy the poor Souls of ſo many ' 
Thouſand of their Oft-ipring. Conli- 
der again, that this was a Diſobedi- 
ence againſt God, an Infinite .Being 
and of fnfinite Dignity ; a God that had 
given them a Being, and that ſo very 
lately too, the zmpreſſes of which could 
not be worn out of their Memory, that 
Had beſtow*'d ſo much happineſs upon 
them, more than on ail the Creation 
beſides; that had made them Lords 0+ 
ver it all, and reftrain*d ' nothing from 
them, but only the Fruit of this one 
Tree. Conſider further, that they 
committed this Sin againſt the cleareſt 
Conviction of Conſcience, -_ 
ha 
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tid minds fully Illuminated with the 
Divine: Spirit, and had all poflible 
aſſiſtances of Grace to keep them from 
Sin, and had no untoward bent of na- 
tare and unruly paſſhons to provoke 
them to it. Now to take all this to- 
gether, it was a mighty aggravation 
of their Sin, and ſets it at ſo high a 
rate, that it is hardly poſſible, for a 
Man, now adays, to commit a Crime 
of {6 great, an Enormity. So that, 
Philologus, this was fo far from: being 
one of your Peccadillo's, that it al- 
faulted Heaven with the higheſt Pro- 
vocation. | 

Phil, But I know not how to re- 
concile with the Juſtice of God this 
Curſe of his; to puniſh all Adam's 
Polterity, for his and his Wite's Sin. 
Why ſhould ſo many poor Innocent 
wretches , that are born from their 
'Loins, ſufter for the Sins of their 
Great-Great-Grand-Father ? We ſhould 


think it very hard, for the King to. 
hang up a number of his Subjects, only - 


becaufe their Predeceflours were .en- 
_ Bapged in the Barons Wars. Aad cari we 
think that God-Almighty will be fo 
tnmerciful, as to call us to an account 
| for the Crime of an old Forefather, 
Q_ committed 
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committed above five thouſand years 
ago? Your Divines . may ſay what 
they pleaſe of Original Sin ; butIcan 
no more be perſwaded, that Sin can go 
in a Blood , th:n thata Man's Noti- 
o:1S and Learning can : For I believe 
2 Man may be born a Philoſopher, or 
a Divine as well as he can be born a 
Sinner. But ſuppoſe there was ſuch a 
Traductive - Guilt, a Man would no 
more deſerve Puuiſhment for it, than 
he would do for inheriting his Fathers 
Diſtempers ; which methinks does de- 
ſerve pity and not puniſhment. In- 
deed you would fain {alve all this 
hardſhip, by the Benefits of your Chri- 
{tian Baptiſm ; but then you leave all 
the poor Children which die unbapti- 
zed to make Faggots for the Devil. 
This ſevere Curſe, eſpecially as your 
Chriſtian Theologers explain it, does 
by no means agree with the Divine 
Juſtice and Clemency ; nay, it ſeems 
Inconſiſtent with his holineſs: too, be- 
cauſe this Guilt muſt be infuſed into the 
Soul by God when he makes it ; which 
| does argue a double pravity in the 
Deity, firſt to implant Sin in Man, 
and then to puniſh him for it. 

Cred, The propagation of aſpen: 
DIR 
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Sin and the puniſhment which attends 
it, is not ſo inconſiſtent with the Juſtice 
of God, as Pelagians and Infidels do 
pretend : For, 


1/f, This Original Sin tis not any vits- The diff 
ous Habit infaſed into ow Souls by *%"* of 


God, for that was to make God the 


_ Author of it. It 1s only an Obliquity of ved... 


our, nature and a tendency to Evil, as 
| being deſcended from a corrupt ſtock, 
 whichcannot produce a pure Off-ſpring; 
ſo that God is not to be blamed any 
more, for ſuffering ſuch an impure Pro- 
geny to be born from our firſt Parents, 
than he is for letting ſour Fruit ariſe 
from a Tree degenerated by our ill 
Husbandry, or diſeaſed Children from 
vitious Parents, Indeed in all Ages, 
Divines have troubled themſelves, to 
explain how this obliquity ſhould be 
conveyed to all Mankind, and the ge- 
nerality of them agree that it comes 
from the defeQ& of Or 7gin4l Righteouſneſs, 
or the withdrawing of that ſuperna- 
tural Grace which was fo plentitully 
beſtowed upon the Primzval Parents, 
and they have forfeited for us ; ſo that 
that Bar, which was to hinder us from 
Sin is now taken away; and ſo we 
ruſh with precipitancy- upon it-; that 
: x a Franum 
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Frenum Which they call it, that Bridle; 


which was to reſtrain our Animal 
Faculties 151oſt by their Sin, and ſo now, 


like an unrvly Horſe, they over-power 


and run away with our Reaſon. The 
Carteſians explain its traduQtion , by 


che Imagination of the Mother, who 


as by her frights, deſires, averſions, 
&c. imprints the ſame paſſions up- 
on the Child ſhe is pregnant with, and 
makes it lyable to them afterwards ; ſo 
by her averſions to Good and Proneneſs 
to Evil, ſhe tranſmits the ſame Ten- 
dencies to her Fetus; and by this 
means they will have Original Sin 
traduced from Eve down to us. Net- 


ther of which Explications are incon- 


ſiſtent with the Divine Juſtice ; for 
God was neither obliged to continue 
this ſupernatural Grace to all Adam's 


Poſterity ; nor bound to frame the - 


_ nature of Mankind anew, or to raiſe 
up a purer breed from the firſt cor- 
rupted ſtock. 

2. The Off-ſpring of Adam had zo 
Title to that Immortality and other bleſ= 
ſings, which he forfeited for them. 
God-Almighty might, if he pleaſed, 


have made Mankind atfirſt mortal, and 


ſubje& to all the Diſeaſes and Diſor- 
ane, ya fo, ders, 
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ders, which are the Preliminaries of - 
Death, and the Puniſhments of Sin ; 
for we had no right to demand from 
him to be created more happy than the 
Brutes. Therefore we have no reaſon 
to repine at God's goodneſs, for not 
giving us that happineſs after Adam's 
Sin ; which we never. had a right to 
before, but only a poſſibility of having. 
It is our Duty to thank God, for 
what we do enjoy, and.got to Mur- 
mur at his goodneſs, and tax his Ju- 
ſtice for what we do not. 

- 34, 'Our firſt Parents might forfeit 
theſe Bleſſings for us ; and God might 
juſtly deny them to us, by reaſon of 
their Sin. I do not ſee any great force 
in that Notion of Divines, which makes 
the firſt Parents our Repreſentatives, 
and ſo makes us, to Sin in them 1zter- 
pretative, as the Schools ſpeak, and 
therefore to deſerve their Puniſhment : 
For I cannot apprehend how any one 
ſhould|be my Repreſentative, without 
being delegated to perſonate me by 
my .own proper and voluntary AQ ; 
and I can leſs apprehend why God 
ſhould puniſh me, for what they did 
in my. name which I never agreed to. 
But it is very agreeable to the Divins 
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Tuſtice for God | to promiſe ſeveral 
bleſſings to Adam, and his Poſterity, 


upon his Obedience, which neither he 


nor his Poſterity ſhould enjoy upon his 
Diſobedience. And this ſeems very 


juſt ro us, by our often doing the 


like in our humane affairs, without 
being taxed with the leaſt injuſtice ; 
as if I leave a Thouſand Pounds a Year 
to ſuch a Man and his Heirs forever, 
conditionally that he performs ſuch 
things as my W1ll directs ; but neither 
he nor his Poſterity has a right to the 
Eſtate if that Perſon neglects to per- 
form -them. And this vindicates ſuf- 


ficiently the Divine Juſtice in not con- | 


tributing the ſupernatural Grace to 
keep Men from Sinning, and in inflict- 
ing Death, (z. e.). not conferring im- 
mortality; both which were to be 
conferred upon Adam, and his Poſterity, 
only upon condition of his Obedi- 
ENCE. 

4ly, Men juftly deſerve all the Puniſh- 
ments of Sin by their own proper Tranſ- 
greſſcou. Tf Men were to undergo Sick- 
nels, Affiictions in this World, and 


Eternal Damnation in the next, purely 


; Upon account of Adams Sin, there 
would be ſomething in your Argu-. 


ment ; 
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ment ; but when all men commit Sin 
by their own proper aQ, they can have 
no reaſon to complain for ſuffering that 
which by their actual diſobedience they 
have merited. | 
5ly, But then laſtly, as for Children, 
who die before they commit aCtual Sin, 
and are not baprized ; It is no part of 
our Chriſtian Faith to believe that they 
are damned. For though the Scripture 
ſays expreſly, except one be born again 
of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter 
znto the Kzngdom of God, Joh. 3. 5., yet 
charitable Chriſtians in all Ages, have 
underſtood this neceſſity to be, where 
the Sacrament might. conveniently. be 
Had, and where there was no contempt 
of it, And therefore, many of the 
Fathers have aſſigned a middle place 
for ſuch unbaptized Infants, which 
was a place neither of joy nor pleaſure. 
And to this Opinion St. Aaſtzz him- 
ſelf was inclined Lib. 3. de Lib. Ar- 
bit, Cap. 23. who was the ſevereſt of 
the Ancients to unbaptized Children, 
before his Diſputes with Pelagzas, 
who aſſerted that all Children were 
undoubtedly faved. But however 
uncharitable the Papiſts may be to 
unbaptized Infants ; it 1s the chari- 
Q 4 tabls 
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table Opinion of moſt Proteſtants, that 
ſuch Children are left to the goodneſs 
of a merciful God, who 1s not tied up ta 
his own Ordinances, who it is hoped 
will ſave them, though not by an or- 
dinary, yet he may do it by an uncove- 
nanted Grace. | | 
Phil, "There 1s another thing, Cre- 
dentias, in this Curſe which does not 
go down glibly with us, and that is 
the Curie of the ground. For this 
ſeems to be an aQtion unbecoming the 
Deity ; it looks like the frantick Paſiion 
ofan angry Man, who when he is dif- 
pleaſed revenges himſelf upon every 
thing that is nigh him. So here Moſes, 
who had not the Philoſophy to diveſt 
the Deity of Paſſion, brings him in rav- 
ing vpon the loſs of his two Apples,and 
curfing ' them all round ; and that no- 
thing might eſcape his fury, the poor 
Earth too 15 made barren, 1n the midſt 
of the angry fit. Such an aCtion as 
this, -Credentias, looks unbecoming a 
wiſe Man, who takes care not only 
to avoid Paſſion, but to diſtribute the 
puniſhments 'to the Parties offendiog ; 
and therefore this Hiſtory muſt be ve- 
ry injurtous to the ſupreme Wiſdom of 
the Deity ta make the Earth ſuffer far 
: Ea | the 
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\ the Sin of Man ; or becauſe God was 

angry with Adam, to. repreſent him 

wreeking his fury upon the Innacent 

Earth. i 
Cred. T ſuppoſe, Philologus, you do not The Curfng 

lay much ſtreſs upon the Innocency of '** £794 

the Earth, or the Injuſtice of the Curſe ;, he nor | 

being laid upon it. For Innocency 7#iy: 

and Injuſtice have place only among © 

rational, or at leaſt, ſenſible Creatures ; 

_ thegroynd can neither be innocent nor 
guilty, it is neither capable of receiv- 

;ng a kindneſs, nor an injury ; becauſe 

it wants ſenſe to perceive them. Net- 

ther does it imply any abſurdity that 

the Earth ſhould be curſed, for the Sin 

of Man ; for this is conſonant to the 

general Opinion of Mankind in things 

of the like nature. For the Ancient 

Heathen had not only their Pzacala, 

things accurſed by way of tranſmuta- 

tion of puniſhment, and their Dzes ze- 

fandz, accurſed times ; but even their 

Campi ſcelerati, accutſed Fields, But 

your principal miſtake is, that you fan- 

cy this Curſe of the Earth by God Al- 

mighty, to be an effect of his Anger, 

or a weak. human-like Pafſion, when 

it is only the reſult of a wiſe and equa- 

ble Juſtice. For we can never uppoſe 

6 : pO | '®. 
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ſo wiſe a Man as Moſes, to have ſuch 
a filly notion of a Deity as this comes 
to, to make him curſe the Earth in an 
angry mood becauſe Man. had vexed 
him. For his Curſing the ground was 


only a predent puniſhment of Man, 


that had offended ; for it was Man, 
that was to ſuffer by this Curſe of it, | 
and not the ground 1t ſeit. The ground 
felt no harm, by bringing forth Thorns | 
and Thiſtles ; but Man was a ſufficient 
ſufferer by it, when he, by the ſweat of 
hi Brows, was forced to keep it in an 
ordinary ferality, and much inferior 
to its Paradifiacal Fruitiulneſs. 
Phil. Such anather odd kind of un- 
decent Paſſion does your Jewiſh Legiſ: 
ator attribute to the Deity; when 
he, in the ſame fit of Anger, Meta- 
morphizes the poor Serpent, -becauſe 
the Devil made uſe of his Body. 
Beſides I cannot imagine how that 
ſhould be a puniſhment to the Serpent, 
which ſeems to be natural to it ; for 
*tis as natural for a Serpent to creep, as 
for a Man to walk. And he might 
as well have made it a puniſhment, for 
Man to ſtand bolt upright, as for the 
Serpent to creep upon the ground. 
But be this as 1t will, and grant it a 
puniſh 
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puniſhment, for the Serpent to creep ; 


how did the poor Beaſt deſerve ſuch a 
Puniſhment ? How could it help or 
hinder the Poſſeſſion of the Devil 5 Or 
why ſhould God be more angry at the 
Serpent ſo poſſeſſed, than he was at 
the Demoniacks in the Goſpel ? 

Cred, I find. you are mightily con- 
cerned , that: no injuſtice ſhould be 
offered to Brute Beaſts, when you do 
not care how much you do to this di- 
vine Writer and Prophet of God, by 
expoſing his Writings without any 
ground. But I pray, what injuſtice 
was it to the Serpent, to have his Form 
ſomething altered from what it was 
before? I am confident he was not 
able to diſtingyiſh whether it was al- 
tered, or no; for that would imply 
an intelligent nature, to have contem- 
plated his former ſtate, and to have 
compared it with his latter, which it 
was impoſſible for the Serpent to have 
done. But to receive a new ſhape,which 
he did not know whether it was better 
or worſe, without any ſenſible pain, or 


alteration to him, and this too done by 
. an Almighty Power, to whom he ow*d 


his whole being, and could claim no- 
thing at his hands : this is {o far from 


being 


237. 
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| being Tnjuſtice, that it - is Bounty till. 
Beſides, Man being Lord of the Crea- 
tion, had a natural right over the Ser- 


pent ; and this change being deſign'd || ! 


by God for Man's good and InſtruQtion, 
there was no more injuſtice in chang- 
ing the Form of the Serpent for his 
ſake, than in ſuffering other Creatures 
to be ſlain for his food. Nor laſtly 
muſt we ſuppoſe, that God Almighty 
was any ways offended at- the Serpent, 
becauſe the Devil had poſſeſſed his Or- 
&2ns; but the reaſon he worked this 
change in his Body was, becauſe it 
ſnould remain as a Monument of the 
Unhappy Fall, of God's Averſation to 
Sin, and to deter men from the Com- 
miſſion of that , which brought ſuch 
Vengeance with it. This was no pro» 
puniſhment of the - Serpent, but 
only an Jnſtreftive Emblzm to Man- 
kind ; ſuchas our Saviour's curling of 
the Fig-Tree, nor to puniſh the Wood, 
but to read the Diſciples an Emble- 
matical LeCture, what they were to 
expect, if they did not bring forth 
Fruits meet for Repentance. - Neither 
is it diſagreeable to the reaſon of Man- 
kind, to have a proper puniſhment in 
flicted upon the Serpent for being the 
| Inſtrument 
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Inſtrument of this unhappy Miſcar= 
riage; any more than it is, when we 
deſtroy Knives ,, and Swords, and 
Beaſts, that have been Inſtrumental 
1n any Man's murder. As for the na- 
tural Reptilicy of the Serpent, it is 
| plain from this Hiſtory it is falſe ; and 
we ſuppoſe the change ro be from 
ſuch a bright winged Saraph, as was 
before mentioned, to a mean creeping 
Snake. 

Phil. Well! but what think you, 
Credentins of the opening Adam's Eyes by 
the cating the Apple, and his ſeeing 
himſelf naked, which he knew not of 
before.I proteſt this looks very ſtrange. 

For Blindneſs was but a very forrowtful 
Ingredient in the Paradiſfiacal ſtate. 
And if they could not have ſeen their 
Nakedneſs before, yet methinks their 0, z. 
other ſenſes would have informed them, 

Or if they had not, I do not think 
they were any great loſers by their 
Expulſion ; for their Loſs of the Or- 
chard was abundantly compenſated by 

the uſe of their Eyes. 

Cred. Thephraſe to opex Eyes,among The mear- 
the Jews does not denote always a cure =_— 
of Bliadneſs,as is frequent in the Hiſtory opened. 
of the Goſpel ; but oftentimes Meta- 

| _ phoricaily 
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phorically does ſignify the ſudden com- 
ing of any thing to a Man's knowledge; 
by any way whatloever. Thus God is 
faid to oper the eyes of Balaam; when the 
Angel repreſented himſelf in a bodily 
ſhape to him, Num. 22. 31. And thus 
the Diſciples eyes were opened, when they 
recolle&zd, that the perſon, that had di- 
ſcourſed with them in the way to Ema- 
«5s, Was the Lord. Not that theſe were 
blind before, but becauſe they came ſud- 
denly to know ſomething, which they 
were ignorant of before ; by ſome new 


 ſurpriziog illumination,and clearing up, 


as it were, the Eyes of their underſtand- 
ing. Thus our firſt Parents,after the Fall, 
preſently came to find the irregular ef. 


te&ts of their corrupted nature ; or what 


the Scripture here calls nakedze/s, By 
which word,according to the uſual mo- 
deſty of the Hebrew Tongue,is under- 
ſtood all the irregular Apperites to Ve- 
nereal pleaſures, which they were ſtran- 
gers to in their State of Innocence ; and 
began now at firſt to experience ; and 
were therefore aſhani'd of their foulDe- 
generacy, and upon this account were 
defirous of Cloathing to Hide thoſe Ir- 


regularitics from the fight of others. 


Phil. But then this Explication, Cre- 
Bentins, 
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dentius , makes this Paudor circa ves 0-R. p43" 
Venereas ſubſequent only to the Fall, 
whereas it -is congenit to his nature z 
and is not only implanted in Mankind, | 
but in other Animals, which ſeem to 
have ſome kind of ſhame in fuch mat- 
ters. 

Cred. I think it can never be proved, 
that irrational Creatures have any, 
ſenſe of ſhame in Venereal matters ; 
but the contrary is evident from their 
publick Commixtures. Beſides, before 
the Fall when Mans Appertites were 
more regular ; there was no room for 
this ſhame , which had its beginning 

. upon the corruption of his nature. 

Phil, There is, Sir, another very . 
great Difficulty in this Hiſtory , and 
that is in the relation of theirCloathing, 
after they were diſcovered to be naked. 
Now the Text tells us, that they ſew- 
ed together Fig-leaves, and therewith 
made themſelves Aprons. From whence g,z. p.44. 
forſooth we may deduce the Original 
of the Taylors 'Frade.. But then the 
miſchief is, what they ſhall do for 
Thread and Needles ; for ſpinning 
was not as yet found out, and working 
in Iron was an Invention of much later 
date. So again v. 21, when God takes 

We " 
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the Tayloring work into his own 


\ . bands, or at leaſt an Angel by his ap- 


pointment, And anto Adam and alſo to 
his Wife did the Lord God make Coats of 
Skins and clothed them. This Angel 
then muſt kill, and flea the Animals, 
and ſtrip off their skins to keep Adam 
and Eve warm; now methinks - this 
{mells more of the Butcher, or the 
Hang-Man than the Angel. Beſides 
theſe Leathern Coats would be purcha- 
{ed by the Deftruftion of at leaft one 
whole ſpecies ; for if either Male or 
Female of any kind had been deſtroy- 
ed, at the firſt Creation, as this was, 
there muſt a ſpecies be loſt for ever, 
for it is. not believed, that there were 
more than two of each kind created, 
and one alone without another for its 
Conſort, could never have produced 
any Off-ſpring; 

Cred, Here are in this ObjeCtion, 
Philologus , ſeveral ſuppoſitions which 


Relation of are all very wild, and it they are denied 


the Argument falls to the ground. For 


ebe Skins. 1ſt, You ſuppoſe that they ſewed the 


Fig-leaves together as Taylors do their 
Cloth, with Needle and Thread, whiclt 
1s more than the Scripture does imply. 
For the Original word Tapar ſignifies 

no 
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no more than to pat together, to appl: 
to fit. As*tis uſed, Job 16. I5. Wh 
Sackcloth to his Skin. And the Women 
in Ezechiel are reproved for wearing 
Pillows under their Arm-pits, Ez, 1}. 
18. where we cannot ſuppoſe that Job 
fſow*d the Sack-cloth to: his Skin, or 
that thoſe delicate Women tacked 
their Pillows to their fleſh, with 
Needle and Thread: And the word 
gneleh, which we render leaves, Hgni- 
fies alſo Branches of Trees, ſuch as 
were-to make Booths, or Bowers, Neh, 
8. 15. So that 7o adapr, of fit Branches, 
which we render jew leaves together ; 
-is only to twiſt. or plat the* flexible 
branches of the Fig-Tree round about 
their waſts, in the manner of a Ro- 
man Crown ; ſo that when the Broad 
leaves of that Tree hung down, it re- 
preſented the faſhion of a pair of Green 
Breeches. Ss wo 
2hy. You ſuppoſe, that God, or ſome 
Angel muſt make them their Coats of 
Skin ; which I think is by no means 
neceſſary. For it isa known oblervatioa 
inthe Hebrew Tongue, that it is ufed 
to attribute many rhings to God, which 
are not done by his immediate att, bur 
{omerimes by his direttion and ſome- 
= - times 
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times by the permiſſion of his ordinary 
Providence. So. here the Coats are 
{laid to be made by God, whereas tis 
probable they only received inſtruction 
how to make them ; or only perhaps, 
becauſe they were the gift of God, as 
all other Bleſſings ; as God is faid to 
give a Man Health, or Wealth, or 
Strength. 3/y, You ſuppole that God 
could not provide for them theſe Coats, 
without deſtroying a whole: Species, 
which is a very bold Afertion. For it 
1s not certain, what number of. Animals 
of a ſort were created, and: therefore 
the ſuppoſition 1s weak. Neither is it 
known how long after the Creation 
theſe Coats were made ; in all proba- 
bility it was not till the Winter follow- 
ing; and by that time Hares, Cones, 
&c. had time ſufficient to multiply 
conſiderably. 
Phil. But next, for the cloſe of all 
this. fine Relation, there is a ſtory, 
which out-does all the Hiſtories of 
Inchanted Tlands and Caſtles, that 
ever were ſeen; and that is the ſtor 
of theAngels with their flaming "wed 
which turned every way. to keep the way of 
ihe Tree of Life, That is a guard of 


Cierubims are placed at the Entrance 
of 
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of the Garden, with a great two-hand- 
ed flaming Sword , that continually 
waved about the ſame; for fear leaſt 
by open force, or by ſtealth, Adam and 
Eve ſhould have repoffeſſed themſelves 
again of thoſe happy Manſions. Now 


15 not this very pleaſant, to have Angels 
like Centinels , 
before the doors of the Garden, for 
I know not how many Ages, as Dra- 
gons are feigned by the Poets to have 
ovarded the Apples of the Heſperides ? 
But I pray, how long did this Angeli- 
cal Guard laſt ? To the Flood I ſup- 
pole, if not longer. So that you here 
ſuppoſe the Angels, to have been for 
above 1500 years employ*'d in keep- 
ing a Garden. Sic wvacat exiguis rebus 
adeſſe Deis ? How much eafter would 
it have been,. to have turned a River 
round the GardE&n, which would as 
efteQually have kept Agam and Eve 
out, who knew nothing of Navigation, 
as all this Brigade of Cherubims. 

Cred. I fanſie, Philologas, you have 
been lately at Bartholomew-Fair, or at 
leaſt you have been there ſince you 


_ have vouchſafed, to look into your Bti- 


ble : for this Argument of yours ſeems 
moſtly to be take out of the famous 
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Pappet-Opera of the Creation of the 
World , which. I have ſome remem- . 
branceof, ever finceTI was a Boy. For - 
this great too handed flaming Sword 
{mnells more of the Booth than the Bis 
ble. For that which 1s commonly - 
rendred Flaming Sword, 1s only in the 
Original the Flame of Carting, or Divi- 


fion, or a dividing Flame ; tor though 


the ſame word does ſignify Sword, it 
does alſo ſignify Diviſion. And the 
Writers of the New Teſtament do 
tranſlate the Jame word both ways. 
For , whereas St. Matthew ſays, our 


\Saviour is come to ſend 4 Sword, Matr. 


IO. 34. St. Luke ſays, he 1s come to 
ſend Diviſion, Luk. 12. 51. So that 
this dividing Flame, or fiery Diviſion, 
is but anſwerable tro the Wall of Fire 
ſpoken of by the Prophet Zzechary, C. 2; 
5. Which the Lord promiſed to make 
about Jeruſalem, It was the Accenſion 
of ſome inflammable matter, round 
about the Garden, which excluded all 
comers to it, tiJ]l ſuch time as the beau- 
ty of the place was defaced. Now 
this opinion muſt be more probable 
to them, who place Paradiſe in the 
Eaſtern parts of the World, eſpecially 
about Babylon, where there is ſuch an 
abundance 
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abundance of Naphths and Bitumen, acs 


cording to the Relations of Pliny, Plu- 


tarch, Strabo, and Cartias; and where 


there are fields, which even yet at 
ſometimes of the year, ſeem all on fire. 
But then you will be apt to ſay, what 
have theſe Cherubims or Angels to do 
with this Fiery, Wall ? I anſwer, it is 
the cuſtom of the Hebrews to expreſs 
all the extraordinary works of God by 
Angels, as to call a Plague, Famine, 
Of. a deſtroying Angel ; nay farther, 
they being averſe from the Philoſophy 
of Mechanick and Material Principles 
uſed ro explain the common Phenomena 
of nature by Vital, Pneumatick, or 
which is the ſame, Angelick Principles. 
$o the Pſalmiſt explains the Motions 
of Winds, and the Burning of Fire, to 
be performed by the miniſtry and 
_ energy of Angels. Who maketh his An- 
gels Spirits or Winds, and his Miniſters 
a flaming fire, P/a/l. 104. 4. So that in 
ſhort by the Cherabim and flaming Divi- 
ſion, here is under{tood only a Fiery 
Wall or Circle, encompaſſing the 
Garden, ſupernaturally raiſed for the 
Defence of it. What have you to ob» 
ject next ? 

Phil. Why truly , Sir, I think 
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Thave tired you enough with reſolving 
the doubts of a ſcrupulous Conſcience ; 
and indeed you have done Moſes that 
Juſtice,and me that fſatisfaQtion which 
T did not expe&; fo that I have a much 
better opinion of the Moſazcal Writings, 
than what T came hither with. But 
 alchough there may not be ſo many 
abſurdities in this Relation of 1s, as 
ſome men pretend ; yet I do not think, 
that a ſufficient reaſon for a Man to 
embrace it. For it is but a very poor 
Argument for the Truth or Goodneſs 
of an Author, that he does not tall: 
Nonſence, or contradict himſelf. 
There is many an Author, which you 
and I have little value for, who does 
not talk ofGaragantue's and Mazarillo's ; 
and yet he may have ne*er a word of 
Truth in hinor neither. And poflibly 
I may have the ſame opinion of this 
Moſatical Relation of the Fall ; unleſs 
you can oblige me with ſome Argu- 
ments, to advance ' its - Credibility ; 
which I am afraid you will be at a 
fols for : unleſs you will take up with 
the Allegorical Hypotheſis, and make 
it only a Divine Fable, which by the 
way, I take to be the beſt way of free-. 
ing Moſes from thoſe difficulties which 
Le? FEEDS TS: oe CL. : vulgar 
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vulgar apprehenſions caſt on him, 
Now TI can be pretty well recagfiled to 
this his Relation of the Fall, itYou will 
allow it only to have an Allegorical 
meaning, and that the Prophet ſpake 
only in, a hidden Cadbala, and did not 
deſign to be underſtood literally. And 
if you go this way to work, this Re- 
lation then will appear rational enough, 
For probably, the whole Hiſtory of 
_ "the Fall is but one Hieroglyphick pur 
into writing ; to repreſent the Teey- 
punoes , or Fall of the Soul, when it 
was embodyed in ſome priſtin {tace, 
Now I ſuppoſe the Hieroglyphick ro 
be this, A Serpent with a Woman, de- 
livering an Apple to a Man, Which 
does moſt excellently ſer forth ſich a 
lapſe of the Soul ; for I ſuppoſe the 
Soul ,, when ever it did fall, fell by 
immerſing it ſelf in ſenſual pleaſures ; 
and probably was incited to it, by the 
Tnſinuation of malicious Demons. Now 
by the Woman and the Apple. are fitly 
repreſented all kind of ſenſual pleaſures, 
Wine, Venery, &s. the Serpext is the 
crafty Demon Which did entice the 
-Soul, and the May the Soul ſo enticed. 
And then there is ſome ſenſe in ſuch an 
Hieroglyphick. But the reaſon, why 
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Moſes delivered this in words at length 


Thetiftory 
of the Fall 


a0t Allego- 
rical. 


Suh 4 ſup- 
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and n Figures, was to beat it into - 
the blk or 5 of the thick ſcull\d Jews, who 
it may be had not wit enough to un- 
derftand a Picture; or it may be, for 
fear they ſhould improve 1t into Image 
Worſhip, which he had ſuch an ab- 
horrence to. 

Cred, T do deſign before we part, 
Philologus, to offer you ſome Argu- 
ments to ſhew the exellence of th 
Moſaick Relation of the Fall ; but in 
the mean time I- will ſpeak a word or 
two concerning the Allegorical ſenſe 
which you' would put upon it. Now 
I think an Allegorical {ſenſe inconſiſtent 
with this Relation,and cannot fo much 
as be pretended without offering the 
greateſt violence imaginable to it. For 
1/4, This whole Book 1s Hiſtorical, and 
this Relation of the Fall is deliver'd in 
the ſame narratory way as the reſt of 
the Book of Gezeſis is. Now nothing 
is more contrary to Hiſtory than Alle- 
gory or Fable ; for one pretends prima 
Facie to deliver Truth undiſguiſed, the 


otaner to deliver Truth 'at the Bottom 


under the colour and diſguiſe of ſpeci- 
But where-ever ſuch 
kind of Allzgorizing Fable is allowed, 
It 
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it muſt I ſay prima facie appear to be 
Hm, or Parable; or otherwiſe it would 

e a Lye, a Legend, or a Romance. 
So when /op tells us the Story of the 
Danghill-Cock, and our Saviour that of 
Dives and Lazarus, they do it in ſuch 
a way as they cannot be underſtood in 
a literal ſenſe. But when Thacydides 
relates the Plague of Arhens, or Livg 
the Battle at Canne, a Man would be 
mad that ſhould go to Allegorize thoſe 
paſſages. So here 1n the Book of Geze- 
ſis, what more reaſon have Mea to turn 
the relation of the Fall into an Alle- 
gory or Fable, than they have to do 
the Hiſtory of Abraham and the other 
Patriarchs, or the Hiſtory of Cazz, or 
Abel? All the Book beſides is allow*d 
to be literal ; and why ſhould this part 
of it be only a piece of Aigyptian Hie- 
roglyphick ? If we ſhould allow, for 
ſolid reaſoning and Philoſophizing, 
theſe ſportive rovings of a fanciful 


|. Brain, we ſhould deſtroy not only the 


Hiſtory of Gezeſs, but a!l the Hiſtory 
inthe World beſides. We might, by the - 
ſame rule, make the Bondage of Joſeph, 
or the Children of 1/r2e/, to be the Pla- 
tonick Incarceration of the Soul, their 
Deſcent aro Hegypt to be their alot 
anc 
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and qvyn; and their Deliverance from 
thence 'to be the raayſemoiz, One 
may turn the Burial of Sarah into the 


Philoſophick 63k, or ſepulture of the 


Soul; and make Facob and the twelve 
Patriarchs the Sun and the twelve 


Signs in the Zodiack. But after this 


mad way of Allegorizing, we ſhould 


deſtroy the Credit of all Hiſtory, it 
would make Men perfe& Scepticks, as 
to the AQtions of former times, and 
make us believe no more of Alexander 
the Great, or Wilam the Conquerour, 


. than we do of Atlaptis and Utopza. 


2. Moſes does every where ſhew him- 
ſelf a plain unaffected Writer, and 
does no 'where ſeem to aim at that re- 
ſerved ſort of abſtruſeneſs which they 
of the Allegorical way are pleaſed with. 
He every where relates ſimple Truths, 
and thoſe in the moſt plain and fami- 
liar expreſſions ; he induſtriouſly avoids 
all hard Metaphors, and difficult 
Terms of Art, {ſuch as are to be found 
in Ariffotle and Plato; he no where 
affeQs to raiſe a Fame to himſelf by the 
Invention of new Notions, as thoſe 


Philoſophers did, but was fo far from 


it as to deliver down to Poſterity his 


- own failures. 4. Mzſes had not the 


ſame 
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Ame reaſon to write Hieroglyphically 
or Allegorically, as other Writers 
might have: For to begin with the 

Agyptians, we know that their Prieſts, * 
who were the great Maſters of their 
Hieroglyphicks, which were called 
Hieroplyphicks ſacred ſcalptures from 
them; now it was their buſineſs to 
amuſe the People with theſe dark rid- 
dles, to wrap up common and ordina- 
ry Truths in this myſtick dreſs, that 
the People might the more admire 
them ; which otherwiſe they would 
have deſpiſed, had they been delivered 
in the uſual way, and fo the Prieſts 
have loſt a great part of their venerz- 
tion. Bur juſt on the contrary, Me/es 
endeavoured to reveal all his Doctrines 
to the People, he ordered his Books to 
be read in the Ears of all the People, 
and commanded Parents to teach them 
to their Children ; ſo that ?*tis plain he 
did not deſign, by Myſtical ſenſes, to 
keep them from the commonalty, but ' 
by all imaginable plainneſs to ſuit them 


to their Capacities. Again it was the 27:4 0 de- 


deſign of the Heathen Philoſophers, 
who affected Allegories moſt, to im- 


part their Notions only to their own /epbers 10 


Scholars, who were let into the mean- 


ing 
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Ing of that Philoſophical Cant ; by 
which means they excluded the vulgar 
from underſtanding their Tenets, and 
kept their learning within the bounds 
of their own School. But Moſes had 

Ip no ſuch deſign, he was not afraid of 
any other Philoſophers ſerting up a- 
gainſt him, and running away with 
his Notions, he had not a School bur a 
whole Nation to inſtruct, for the great- | 
eſt part conſifting of unlearned and ig- 
norant People ; and therefore he can 

| Never be ſuppoſed to make uſe of ſuch 
myſtical Do&rines, which were im- 
poſſible to be underſtood by the illite- 

Nor the rate Jews. And laſtly, for the Alle- 

ſame 4/82 10132198 Fathers, they cannot be brought 
with the & ” 4 _y S : 

Altgorical 12 to countenance this opinion ; for tho? 

Faners they Allegorize many Hiſtorical parts ' 
of the Bible, yet they leave the literal 
ſenſe entire ſtill; they allow the mat- 
ter of fact was true, but they will have 
this matter of fact to have another Al-_ 
legorical meaning, and to be a Type 
of ſomething elſe. Now the ancient - 
Fathers were the more inclined to this 
way of Interpreting Scripture, not on- 
ly from the praQtice of the Jews them- 
telves and the Writers of the New Te- 
ftament ; but to ſhew the peculiar Ex- 
2 | cellence 
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cellence of the Chriſtian Religion, a« 
gainſt their Adverſaries the Jews ; by 
making all the Hiſtory of the Jewiſh 


Religion, to be only a Type of ours. 
Now Moſes having no ſuch reaſon to 


wy a myſtical meaning upon his words, 


he muſt be ſuppoſed to have uſed them 
in the literal ſenſe ; unleſs thoſe which 


the Holy Ghoſt did deſign ſhould be 


alſo Typical, and thoſe aCtions which 
were to prefigure others, under the 
Kingdom of the Meilias. | 

_ Phil. I find it grows late, Creder- 
tius, and therefore before I take my 
leave of you, let me hear, what you 
have to ſay in Defence of the Moſaick 
Relation of the Fall; which you pro- 
miſed juſt now to do. 


Cred, The reaſon why I ſo much 
admire the excellence of this Relation 
1s, becauſe it gives an eaſy ſolution to 
many difficulties in nature and mora- 
lity, which are otherways impoſlible 
to be accounted for. Moſes in a few 
lines of this ſhort Hiftory, has made 
a many things plain, which have 
racked the Brains of many Ages, and 
which the greateſt Philoſophers in the 
World have blundered at. 

4. The firſt of theſe is the natural 
account, 


Wa, 
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Moſes account, which he gives of The Depr a+ 
Pp t»e vation of Mars Will,or its Inclinableneſs 
eſt account —_ : OY 
of the De- tO Evil, Tt will amaze one to conſider, 
pravation what horrible work the Heathen Philo- 
F558 ſophers made, in their accounts of it. 
| Some of them made this Inclinableneſs 
to Sin, and all the Evil, which is found 
in the World,to come from an Infinite- 
[y-Evil Principle ; a fort of Anti-God 
cternally coexiſting with the good one; 
which was not only the Opinion of the 
Perſian Magi and the Manichees, but as 
 Plutarchays, was the Opinion of the moſt 
and-witeſt of the Philoſophers. Now this 
is ſuch a fooliſh account of Sin, that no 
one will preſume to compare the J45- 
ſaical account with it : For to aſſert a 
_ God or Principle infinitely Evil, is con- 
" tradiftion in terms : For as all the at- 
tributes of one God are good, ſo the 
other muſt be Evil, or juſt contrary or 
7be Miſ- privative to the firft, As one 1s infi- 
£7; Ditely juſt and merciful, 1o the other, 


of the! Phi- . - ; | 
A jz muſt be infinitely axrighteous and' 
is. cruel; as the one 15 infinite in Power, 


{o the other muſt be infinite in -o 
Power , that is, muſt have no power 
at all ; as the one is Eternal and Necef= 
ſary. in his being, the other muſt be 
infinite in oz-exiſtence, and be impoſ/7- 

| ble 
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3/e to be. All which, includes a. Troop 
of Contradictions. and Abſurdities. 

Another ſet of Philoſophers impute4 
this Obliquity of the Soul to its mix«- 
ture with matter. Butt is unintelligt- 
ble, how a meer mixture with matter, 
which. is neither good: nor evil, ſhould 
make a thing originally good to be bad. 
If they ſay matter was Evil in it ſelf 
originally ; they then make God, which 
was the Author of matter, to be the 
Author of the Evil in it, which 1s in- 
jurious to the Divine Holineſs, If they 
lay Matter is Eternal, as Pl/atarch and 
jome others of them do, and withaTl 
Evil in it ſelf; this is to. make-ſuch: 
another Eternal Evil Principle, which 
includes the Abſurdities likewiſe of the 
Manicheaz Principle. 

A third ſort attributed this Depra- 
vation to a-pre-exiſtent ſtate of 4inful- 
neſs, and that the Inclinableneſs to 
Sin in this World was but an ill habit 
of the Soul contracted in another, by a 
voluntary deviation from God. This 
the later Philoſophers call generally 
Tiezpunos and quyh, the moulting of 
the Wings of the Soul, and its aliena- 
tion or flight from the Deity. This 
laſt Opinion, I fay the latter Moraliſts 


generally 
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generally took up with, after they had 


been beat off from their other accounts 


by the Arguments of the Chriſtians. 
Not - that they learned this from the 
Mofaical account of the Lapſe, as ſome 
will have it, in the School of Ammo- 


#ius; for the Tleeypurois of Plato 1s 


much older ; but atterwards they ſtuck 
only to this Account, becauſe the 
Chriſtians had made the others ſo ap- 
parently ridiculous. But I pray, what 
evidence had thoſe Philoſophers of ſuch 


4 pre-exiſtent State? They ought ſolid- 


ly to have proved firſt the State, in 
which this pretended Lapſe happened, 


before they aſſerted the Lapſe it ſelf ; 


which after all is but their pure Aſſer- 
tion, Beſides, theſe Philoſophers ge- 
_ nerally make this Immerſion into groſs 
matter, to be the puniſhment of the 
Soul for her Offences in her pre exiſting 
State; but then ſuch an Immerſion 15 
not a proper way of Puniſhment of the 
Soul, and ſeems inconſiſtent with the 
Wiſdom and Juſtice of God . For all 
. Puncſhments inflicted by God, efpeci- 
ally in probatory ſtates, are in order to 
amendment ; now the Soul not having 
Reminiſcence. of her ' former ſtate, ir 1s 
impoſlible for her to amend rhe ey 
® 


UM 
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of that ſtate, ſhe cannot remember; 
Theſe are the accounts which the Phi- 
toſophers give of the Depravation of the 
Soul ; which are all very lame and un- 
fatisfaftory in themſelves, as they are 
aſſerted without any proof. Burt on 
the contrary, what can be more natural 
and eaſy, than to account for this, by 
deducing Mankind from-one common 
ſtock, which had deviated from its Ori- 
ginal ReQitude ? That the Soul 'was 
ſtrangely degenerated from its Origi- 
nal ſtamp, was a thing which all wiſe 
Men were ſenſible of, but how this 
came to. pals, rhe Heathens to whom "1 
God had net vouchiated his Revela- 4 
tions, was a thing they could only gueſs 
p i blunder ar- in the dark. Hence 
Ariſiotie compares the ſtate of the Soul _ w 
in rhe any, to the Etruſcan Robbers * 
joinin g deat Bodies to Hiving ones. And 
Tully taliss of the effeQs of Original 
Sin more like a Divirſe than a Philoſo- 
plier; For chus St. Auſtin in his 4 
Book againſt Julian brings him 1n fay- 
wg, zon a Matre fed 4 Noverci naturi 3 
editums eſe hominem in vitam, corpore ir yt g 
40, fraguli & infirmo, animo anxi0 ad m0- 
I</ttas, humili ad timores, molly ad labo- 
res, prono ad libidines : ; iz quo amen Ve- 


lat obrutas ineſſet ignis quidam dtVinds 
| mentis : 
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mentis : That Man was not born of 
nature as of a *Mother but as a Step- 
Mother ; with a Body naked, frail and 
infirm; with a mind anxious for 
Troubles, dejefted for Fears, ſlug- 
giſh to Labour, and prone to Luſt ; in 
which that divine Fire of the Soul hes, 
as it were, ſmothered : Upon which 
St. Auſtin remarks. Non Author ifte- 
male viventium moribas aixit effetum, 
ſed naturam potins accuſavit, Rem viait, 
cauſam neſctvit, Latebat enim eum, cur 
eſſet grave jugum ſuper filios Alam, quia 
ſacris literts non eruditus, ignorabat 0ri- 
ginale peccatuam. © This Author did not 
« ſpeak of the unhappy effect occaſion- 
«ed by the diſobedience of our firſt 
&« jti-living Parents, but only accuſed 
«< nature. He very well ſaw the Thizg, 
&« but was ignorant of the Cas/e. The 
« Reaſon was-hid from him, why ſo 
& heavy a Yoke was laid upon the Sons 
* of Adam, becauſe not being educated 
<* in the ſacred Letters, he was ignorant 
&« of Original Sin. If theſe wiſe Men had 
but had the Advantage of reading the 
Moſaical Account, they would never 
have taken up with ſuch fooliſh Hypo- 
theſes, to explain the Origin of Evil by, 
They would quickly have concluded, 
with our Saviour's Argument, that a 
Corrapt 
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Corrupt Tree cannot bring forth Good 
Fruit, Matt. 7. 18. Becauſe this Ex- 
- Plication of the riſe of Sin by an Origi- 

nal Lapſe is freed from thoſe Abſurdi- 
ties, which the other Explications a- 
bound with. 

42. Another very good Argument, 
for the Excellency of the Moſaical Ac- 
count of the Fall is, becauſe it gives a 


Rationale of the Pudor circa res venereas, 255 Vo 


which is a Thing which all the reaſon 
of Mankind was never able to do : For 
how ſtrange is it to conſider, what an 
innate baſhfulneſs there is implanted 
in all Mankind as to theſe things, and 
they are looked upon Monſters in na- 
ture, that can deveſt themſelves of it ; 
and yet- to conſider, how little natural 
reaſon is to be given for ſuch a ſhame ? 
Nay I defy the whole Wir of Mankind, 
ro give any one tolerably ſatisfaQtory, 
For there 1s no reaſon in; the World, 
why Mankind ſhould not uſe publick 
commixtures in a lawful way as well 
as cat and drink 1n publick ; or why he 
ſhould be aſhamed of one more than 
the other: For nothing in nature is 
really ſhameful but Vice. And upon 
this account the Cyzick Philoſophers 
reaſoned themſelves into ſuch Beaſts as 
- to throw off all ſhame of this nature, 

S 2 and 
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and pretended it was only a vulgar Er- |} \ 
rour. But notwithſtanding this, the n 
generality of men find a mighty im- £ 
pulſe of unacgpuntable ſhame over-ru- \ 
ling them in ſuch matters, and the moſt : 
impudent are forced to ſtruggle long [ 
with it, before they can conquer- it ; _ 
and which no one tan give a natural 
reaſon for, but muſt be beholding to 
the Moſaical Reiation- to account for. | 
And from hence all the difficulty is 
cleared up ; we from hence learn what 
Irregularities we fall into by rhe defe& 
of that Original Grace forfeited by the 
firſt Parents, and from the predomi- 
nancy of our Animal Nature over our 
Spiritual; and that this ſhame 1s not 
only. a Note of our own Turpitude, 
but a perpetual Mark and Brand of 
our ſhametul Origin from ſuch a degee 
erate ſtock. 

b of the ie * 3 | Another very good Argument 
w of Chi 4 for the cxc<ilence of the Moſaical Re- 
ED —_ of the Fall, is The Pain of 

hilab:rth. Ariſto:le in his Book of 
Animals, long ago obſerved, that 
Woman, of all Creatures in the World, 
was moſt vexed and tormented in 
Dringing forth. Now what an unac- 
countable thing 1s it, that Woman, 
v neh is rhe principal Female of the 
Þ3& | whole 
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whole Creation, ſhould be dealt withal 
more unkindly by God, than the mean- 
' eſt Creature upon Earth? I defy the 
- wiſeſt Philoſopher upon Earth, to-give 


a reaſon, why other Females ſhould 


bring forth with {ſo much eaſe, and 
why God ſhould inflict ſuch intolerable 


pain upon Woman alone. To be ſure 


God Almighry did not allot this out of 
humour and Caprice, but he hac 2 very 


g00d reaſon for it ; now never any -. 


lerable reaſon was aſſigned befides that, 
which Moſes has given in his Relation 
of the Fall, and this appears very fſatiſ- 
| fatory and rational, and therefore is 
a very good Argument for the Truth 
and Excellency of this Hiſtory. 


4. Another Argument is, the Ac- of the ber- 
. renneſs of 


the Earth. 


count Moſes has given of the modern 
Sterility of the Earth, Tt has perplexed 
the greateft Philoſophers, to account 
for this Barrenneſs ; and it has made 
ſuch Impreſſion upon ſome, as to-make 
them turnAtheiſts and deny Providence. 
And indeed from natural Light there 
is no reaſon to be given for it. For 
indeed it is very ſurprifing to conſider, 
' what ungrateful returns oftentimes the 
itubborn ground yields to the care of 
the Husbandman, how prolifick it is of 
its own accord of noxious and uſeleſs 

Herbs, and how 


< 


paringly it produces 
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thole we want ; what a preat part 
of the World is uninhabitable De- 
ferts and Barren Heaths, that. are 
uncapable of any Tillage, and bring 
forth hardly -any thing profitable to 
' Mankind. Now this, which has PUZ- 
zled the Wit of all the Heathen World, 

is fairly accounted for in Moſes his Hi- 
ſtory ; when he relates this as a puniſh- 
ment for the diſobedience of our firſt 
Parents, I could yet urge farther, in 
behalf of this Hiſtory of the Fall, the 
ſlowneſs of the Education of Children, 
and their natural Imbecillity above all 
other Creatures, the ſubjection of the 
Woman to the Man, our Antipathy 
to Viperous Animals, if you can have 
patience to hear them ; and which can 
never be accounted for but by the Mo- 
ſaick Hiſtory. 

" Phil. You need not beſpeak my 
Patience, Sir , at any time for your 
Diſcourſe; but IT think by the Argu- 
ments you have brought upon this ſub- 

ject you have proved it ſtrenuouſly e- 
nough. ' And the" Night draws on, 

and therefore I muſt haſten away. My 
Hearty thanks, Sir, for the pains you 
have taken towards converting a poor 
Infidel; and at your leiſure I will cake | 
another oppor _— to be Further Ca» } 
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